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FOREWORD 


The literary form that I have given to the expression of my thought 
in this book is so contrary to present custom that 1 feel obliged to of¬ 
fer a brief explanation. 

Three personages are overheard talking together in these "conver¬ 
sations,” the author, a young man and a young woman. This is merely 
a rhetorical artifice; the three personages are simply a mechanism for 
steering the discussion; they are without any personal "presence” or 
depth; that is not what they are for. It matters little if the author’s 
manner appears sententious, or if his interlocutors pul their questions 
precisely when these are convenient for the unfolding of his argu¬ 
ment. Our concern is with psychology, not drama. 

I chose this form as the most suitable for my purpose, which was to 
survey the vast realm of psychology governed by love in general, in all 
its forms, and to show how all the many elements in this domain are 
linked together in an architectonic order by metaphysical notions that 
are definitive for the condition of humanity. The difficulty of realizing 
such an aim entitles me to some indulgence. The theme 1 had to de¬ 
velop was one of the most profound; yet I had to keep it, in a sense, 
superficial, since each of these numerous elements had to be most con¬ 
cisely treated. Every chapter of this book could be elaborated into sev¬ 
eral volumes; yet each had to be a chapter and no more. 

A series of discussions in dialogue form seemed to me the only way 

of reconciling the profundity of the ideas in general with their variety 

m detail. I can only hope that the reader will be sufficiently interested 

tn my thought to forgive me the obvious inadequacy of my three 
personages. 
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In Which We Distinguish 
Three Kinds of Love 

Benevolent love—Appetitive love—Adoration 
A few words on the first and second of these three 

The Author: Words are labels that simplify. They are most 
useful in practical life: without them, our thinking could neither 
give shape to ideas nor make use of them. So I have nothing to say 
against words; it is not their fault if they arc also snares and often 
lead us into error. 

The word “love” is one that conceals the most dangerous pit- 
falls. For the thing it signifies is. you will agree, one of the most 
important in human life. The word, the label, covers a whole 
psycho-physiological world of extreme complexity. Driven by the 
demon of curiosity I have, like so many others, lifted this label 
to find out what is underneath: and with the passing years I have 
been made well aware that the world it denotes is illimitable, 
that I shall never see the whole of it. Yet I have seen enough 
to feel assured that it is not a formless chaos, and that from the 
study of love, certain principles emerge which enable one to un¬ 
derstand, at least approximately, any individual case of love. 

It is well known that, in the name of '’love," human beings 
humiliate and injure one another in interminable conflicts, every 
one of which wastes an incredible amount of energy, and yet is 
b^ed upon misunderstanding. /An emotional conflict is like a 
dialogue be tween the dea f, e ach of whom thinks heis understand ¬ 
ing the other and is being understoodT whenf^eith^ i^doing spy 
And all because they have been ensnared by the same word, which 
they are attaching to things that are quite different, sometimes 
even opposed. The word being the same, they take the things to 
e identical; the misery is that they are not. and neither party sees 
'vhat is the matter. 
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THREE RINDS OF LOVE 


One cannot study love without very quickly seeing that the 
word serves to denote three wholly different realms of psychology. 
The verb “ to love ” may mean “t o will the good oL *’ or it ma y 
me an “to^d , esire '’ or “to adore ." 

The Young Woman: How can you say that these refer to entirely 
different realms? Don’t we often will the good of someone we 
desire, and always of one whom we adore? 

The Author: We do not always will the good, even of one whom 
we adore. And then, the fact that these three kinds of love may 
be experienced at the same time by the same person does not 
prevent their being different. It is just because one and the same 
human relation may involve several different realms simultane¬ 
ously that the world of the psyche is so complicated. If the feeling 
between human beings were always that of good will alone, or 
of desire, or of adoration, the distinction between them would 
have been imprinted upon the human mind categorically since 
the earliest ages. 

When we speak of “loving” without any qualification, the first 
meaning that comes to mind is “willing the good of . . .” The 
word love, in general, calls up the ideas of benevolence, alliance 
in the face of danger, devotedness to another person’s interest, of 
peace in agreement. But we also say that we "love” chicken; and 
the murderer in the Sunday newspaper informs us that “ he killed 
h er because he loved her too much .” Some ambiguity here, is 
there not? 

The Young Woman: There is a perfectly clear opposition. I 
would call it absurd to use the same word for things so radically 
different. The second case—if I rightly understand your alimen¬ 
tary allusion—represents the urge to satisfy sexual hunger.^ 

The Author: Yes, but it is not only sexual. Any pleasure that I 
procure by means of another being, every affirmation of myself 
that he or she affords me, is a kind of nourishment; for my essen¬ 
tial hunger is to find myself affirmed by the external world or, by 
its means, to affirm myself. Whenever I find anything that can 
thus nourish me, I see it as a potential satisfaction of this hunger, 
and I say T Ipvp it . To love, then, may mean “t o wan t,” “to be 
hu ngg^fo r.” “ to wish to be noiu ished by”; while at other times 
it means “willing the good of another,” that is, "wishing to nour¬ 
ish” that other. Here is an opposition indeed. 
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THREE KINDS OF LOVE 


The Young Woman: How do you explain it? 

The Author: Note first of all that, if there is opposition between 
wishing "to nourish myself by means of the other" and "to nour¬ 
ish the other,” the psychological opposition does not necessarily 
appear in action. My own nourishment is not necessarily incom¬ 
patible with that of another. The bandit who rapes a girl in a 
ditch satisfies his sexual hunger at her expense: but a man may be 
attentive to the pleasure of a woman in the act of love, gratifying 
her desire at the same time as his own. We are not always faced 
with the alternatives of eating another or being eaten. There are 
many nourishments that can be taken in community. I may even *^ 
b e able to nourish myself alone thanks to someone else, but not at 
th^r expense; wher/l look at a beautiful woman, 1 may experi¬ 
ence a pleasure that is no urishing to m e: this may even occur wit h¬ 
o ut her knowledg e. All the exchanges between beings may be re¬ 
garded thus, as a giving or taking of nourishment, gross or subtle 
in form: and though they are a lways eating one anoth er, it is not 
necessarily to their mutual destruction. 

The Young Woman: You were about to explain in what way 
benevolent love and appetitive love are radically distinct, but 
now you show me how easily they fuse together. 

The Author: They do not fus e, they co^exm: but because of 
their common co-existence we do tend to confuse them in our 
minds. And they have to be distinguished. Suppose, for instance, 
that a young man, infatuated with desire for a young girl, gets 
into her room one evening by some trickery and asks her to give 
henelf to him; when she refuses, he tries to take her by force: and, 
enraged by her resistance, he ends by strangling her. You will al¬ 
low, I think, that in such a case one could not see the slightest 
trace of benevolent love. 

Now consider an entirely opposite case: a man is acquainted "n 
With an unhappy woman; she is, let us say. the widow of a friend / 

0 his, he feels no desire at all towards her, but a lively sympathy.r 

c goes to see her, listens to her troubles, consoles her and offers\ 
to render, on the following day, some service of which she is in--^ 
need. This time, benevolent love is in evidence. 

The Young Woman: Yes, but you have wisely abstained from 
*®ytng that there is not the least trace of appetitive love. For 
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THREE KINDS OF LOVE 


though your man has no sexual desire for this woman> he may 
nevertheless enjoy the devoted part he plays towards her, the 
gratitude he receives—in short, the noble image of himself that 
he sees reflected in her mind and in his own. 

The Author: Excellent, madam, you are a very apt pupil! By an¬ 
ticipating what I was about to tell you, you facilitate my task. I 
will explain a little later how it is that benevolent love does not 
and cannot exist in a state of purity.^^o human deed is done 
unless the doer finds in it some affirmation of himself; a com¬ 
pletely disinterested action would be meaningless, because it 
would present itself as an effect without a cause. That man often 
deceives himself in this respect, and is so prone to believe in his 
“disinterestedness” is due to his weakness fdr seeing himself like 
God, a First Cause: and if we so easily manage thus to delude 
ourselves, it is because the interest that we have in some of our 
actions can be of a very subtle nature, and is liable to pass un¬ 
perceived. /l willingly concede, then, that we never nourish 
others without deriving nourishment ourselves at thf time 
i n one wav or another: but observe that it is possible to nourish 
ourselves at the expense of others, more or less to their destruc¬ 
tion. and that the appetite for such nourishment is often called 
“love.” So true is this, that nearly everybody seems to consider 
that Qllsichmnil to another is und eniably a sign of love. Attach¬ 
ment or “possessiveness,’’ represents 

only an egoistic state of need for the other person: namely, to 
keep him or her for one’s own nourishment; yet you will notice 
that nearly everyone calls that “loving.” Do they not say, of a 
husband who wastes away after his wife’s death, “How he loved 
her!”—even if the conjugal life of the husband was spent in tyran¬ 
nical exploitation of his wife, and although his ill-treatment may 
have helped to bring her to the grave? 

The Young Woman: I see well enough that benevolent love 
ought to be distinguished from appetitive love, since there may 
be appetite without benevolence. But is not the distinction doubt¬ 
ful after all, for, as you have just said, benevolence does not exist 
without appetite? 

The Author: If two things are found to be sometimes in opposi¬ 
tion, we have no right e\'er to confuse them with one another. 
Where they exist together it must be side by side, without ceasing 
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THREE KINDS OF LOVE 


to be distinct. One can verify this quickly enough bv a little sin ¬ 
c ere self-analysis! Will you just consider the love you have for 
your baby? You take every care of it. in that your benevolent 
love is clearly apparent; you feel, however, a lively delight in be¬ 
ing busied about it: you are proud of its health and beauty, you 
dream happily about its future. I am sure you are looking for- 
tvard to the moment when vou will presently go back to it. Is 
this not evidently appetitive? Do you not say. indeed, that you 
could “devour” your little one with kisses? If you examine your¬ 
self sincerely, you will see that there are two different personages 
corresponding to these two kinds of love, sometimes associated 
and at other times opposed. You have, for instance, read books 
about education: you know that it can be harmful for a child to 
feel that it is adored, and at a moment when your appetitive love 
prompts you to show it some excessive tenderness your benevolent 
love prevents your yielding to it. 

The Young Woman: I have indeed been conscious of these two 
kinds of loving, and found it disturbing. My lo\’e for my child 
seems less genuine, somehow, when I think of the pleasure I take 
m it. I wish I could love benevolently without being appetitive at 
all. Is it really not possible for us to experience a love that is 
purely benevolent, wholly altruistic? 

The Author: Ah! I thought you would ask me one day or 
another about “true love"—and that you would conceive that 
as exclusively altruistic. “True love" is not exclusively al¬ 
truistic: it lies beyond both egoism and altruism, surpassing 
ot at once. But that surpassing" belongs to the timeless re- 
a ization of the human being. Let us, if you please, restrict our- 
se ves or the present to the study of love as it is experienced by 
nose we meet in our everyday life. 
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II 


First Remarks Upon Adoration 


The experience of "falling in love"—The lover is in 
love with love—The modest role played by the object 
of adoration—First encounter with "the plane of 

images" 

The Author: The study of the third kind of love, adoration, is 
rendered peculiarly difficult by its combinations with the other 
two. It has nevertheless to be clearly distinguished from them. 
The difficulty is the greater because the distinction here is based 
less upon behaviour than upon the perception of an interior 
condition. Many people say absurd things about this kind of love 
because they have no experience of it. or one that is inadequate; 
we shall find that relatively few people know it—at least, not in 
the full development of its pure form. 

The Young Man: Is not the use of the term “adoration” ques¬ 
tionable? Is not the verb “to adore” commonly used in respect of 
appetitive love? A mother declares that she “adores” her child; 
people say that a masochistic woman “adores” being beaten; and 
plenty of women and effeminate men talk about adoring film 
stars, mystery stories or even cocktails. 

The Author: True enough, but you will admit that is an abuse 
of language, an improper use of terms. The word “adore” implies 
an idea of “divinity.” of the perception of the holy, of the infinite, 
of something beyond this world. And I was actually about to 
show you how man attains, in the love that is adoration, to some 
perception of “the divine." As I have said, the intermixture of the 
diverse modes of love complicates our analysis: I will therefore 
commence our study of adoration with as simple, as pure an in¬ 
stance as possible, of this kind of love. It is at its beginning, on 
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FIRST REMARKS UPON ADORATION 


the first few occasions of its manifestation, before it has become 
involved with anything else, that this phenomenon appears in 
its purest form. A man meets a woman, and is suddenly aware 
of a rare emotion. If he has not yet had this experience, he sud¬ 
denly feels that he tastes a new quality of life, different from any 
that he has experienced before. He has generally, no doubt, an 
impression that this woman is in some way "different from the 
others,” but this impression, which as we shall see is illusory, is 
neither invariably present nor really interesting. If the man is 
capable of perceiving intuitively what is happening to him, it is 
m himself that he will recognize something of a reality and an 
import far beyond the ordinary. He feels a change of his inner 
being, a new "state of mind," and that not only in so far as he 
sees the woman: his perception of everything else is altered, too. 
This impression intensifies as his love develops. It is as though 
his eyes were being subtly modified, and were revealing to him a 
wholly different aspect of the world. In this new aspect of things 
those that existed before are still present, nor can one say that 
anything new and different from the old appears: no. things re¬ 
main what they were, but his vision of them has changed. To de¬ 
fine this change of aspect is far from easy: but I will try to indicate 
two things about it—on the one hand, there is a heightening of 
colour: what was grey before becomes alive with colours; on the 
other hand, the world loses what I would call a "third dimen¬ 
sion, the depth which had given it its dangerous reality; it be¬ 
comes, like the ddcor of a theatre, something less than real, be¬ 
nign. smiling and reassuring. The lover feels buoyant in a world 
relieved of menace: his breast expands, he feels he is breathing 
more freely in a purer air. 

Preoccupations that had obsessed him cease to worry. The lover 

is introduced, as it were, by what has come to pass within him. to 

a hitherto unknown domain to which such %vords as fairyland or 

magic would be appropriaie-a domain that realizes and surpasses 

ms previous dreams. This new world has. as I said, a dimension 

less than his previous world of reality; but it has a dimension 

more than his previous dreamland, which was one-dimensional. 

merely linear. The new world reconciles dream and reality in 

Its two dimensions: does not such a lover say "I feel I am living 
in a dream!” ® 
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FIRST REMARKS UPON ADORATION 


The Young Man: Sir, you are waxing lyrical! 

The Author: It is a lyrical state I am describing. The least cul¬ 
tured person is capable, in this state, of writing as though in¬ 
spired. I have read most moving letters, written by quite simple 
people when they were in love, containing passages of a literary 
excellence worthy of genius. 

The Young Man: I am surprised to see how small a part is played 
by the loved one in your psychological descriptions of the lover. 
One might think she had no importance for him. But is he not in 
fact "crazy for her"? 

The Author: That is a good objection, upon which I hope to 
satisfy you presently. For the moment, let it suffice to say that the 
lover is not "crazy for her," as commonly supposed; he is crazy 
about her. Upon a deeper analysis of this phenomenon, you will 
find that the beloved object is playing a far more modest r 61 e 
than the two lovers imagine. Before looking into the reasons for 
this, let us observe what is happening within the lover, transform¬ 
ing his attitude not towards the outer world in general, but 
towards the beloved person. We are supposing that the man in 
question is eminently capable of adoration and living through 
the first phases of a love of that description—that is to say, our 
example is one of the purest possible adoration. If our lover is 
also higiily capable of introspection, he becomes aware that the 
image of the woman he loves remains continuously present to 
him. The image is not a continuously conscious one, because 
conscious attention cannot focus on two points at once, and the 
lover, who is still living his daily life, has to give more or less 
attention to it.-But whenever this man returns to contemplate 
the beloved image after some temporary distraction from it, he 
has a quite peculiar impression that he had not really been absent 
from her, that she has remained with him all the while he was 
elsewhere. He has, as it were, a sort of "second sight, sometimes 
conscious and sometimes subconscious, which remains continuous 
underneath the discontinuity of ordinary perceptions. Even in 
reveries fully devoted to her, all the imaginary decorations of his 
fancy are revolving around this one beloved image, subconscious 
and fixed. Such a lover may become aware that his perception of 
the loved one-his "ideal,” his image of her-fulfills a function 
in his inner world analogous to that of light in the world without: 
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FIRST REMARKS UPON ADORATION 


without light we would see nothing, yet we do not see the light 
itself: light shining in a void, where there is nothing to reflect 
it, is wholly invisible. So also the beloved woman, in so far as she 
becomes a part of the lover's interior world, is the source of a 
special revelation of the external world: but in this world the 
physical woman is one reality among others, and not, as a separate 
external object, uniquely significant. Moreover, it happens, often 
enough, that a lover can vividly recall the features and facial ex¬ 
pression of any of his ordinary acquaintances, and yet cannot 
evoke a clear image of the beloved visage. Nor, when she is pres¬ 
ent, does his contemplation of her countenance ever exhaust 
the riches of his impression. For in truth it is not the reality of 
her face that he sees, and he does not form an impression of it 
that could live in his memory. He is like a man caught in the 
beam of a lighthouse: in that situation you have a great impres¬ 
sion of light, but you cannot see the lighthouse as it really is. 

The Young Man: Would you say, then, that the beloved woman 
is everything to her lover or that really she is nothing to him? 

The Author: She is everything to him. in that she represents, in 
his interior world, the unseen source of an infinitely more lively 
vision of the world, but she is nothing to him in objective, ex¬ 
ternal fact. That is, the lover, though he usually believes he loves 
the woman, is in reality loving the subjective state that the image 
of the woman enables him to experience. Remember the pro¬ 
found phrase of St. Augustine, "Amaham amare.” He says “I 
loved loving,” not “I loved women.” 

The Young Man; You are sure you are not indulging a taste for 

paradox, when you assert that the lover does not love the woman 
he adores? 

The Author: Why. no: it is you who have just used a paradoxi¬ 
cal expression. The adoration of the lover is not in truth centered 
upon her; but he loves ”something"-what it is I will explain- 
by means of her; that is quite another thing. To give you a little 
rest from my abstractions. let us consider how, in actuality, the 
majority of adoring lovers behave towards the supposed objects 
of their love. If you happen to have a friend who is now living 
in that condition, and who is not unwilling to describe intimate 
teelings, let him confide in you at length. He will be prolix 
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about his states of soul, and about the perfections he sees in the 
woman he loves, which justify those states of soul. But you will 
notice how very little he puts himself in the woman’s place or 
tries to see things as she sees them—that is the least of his worries. 
For he is not contemplating this woman as a distinct and inde¬ 
pendent consciousness existing outside himself, he is not inter¬ 
ested in her subjective reality. He is attentive to his own sub¬ 
jectivity, and to the objectivity of the woman only so far as it 
concerns him. To him she is not a human person but an object, 
precious to his own personality. Often he seems to hate the years 
that she ^ived before he came to know her, as though he denied 
her the right to be herself apart from him. In so far as the woman 
is an independent being the lover wants to do away with her, to 
date her rebirth from the day he met her and thenceforth allow 
her only to live and grow with the life and growth of the image 
of her in his mind. 

The Young Man: There is doubtless much truth in what you 
say; but then one sees so many examples of extreme solicitude in 
adoring lovers. They so strongly desire or fear, for the beloved, 
what she herself desires or fears. These, you must allow, do not 
confine their love to what is within themselves. 

The Author: You are right; but that is because some admixture 
of benevolent love with adoration is practically obligatory. This 
woman, who is so necessary to my inner state of adoration that 
she seems even to be its cause, is so deeply associated with my 
condition that I depend on her existence and tremble at any 
threat to it. An association, which I will prove to be fortuitous, 
between the beloved woman and the inestimable state of adora¬ 
tion, makes her precious to me; I have need of her—but that is 
appetitive love. Then, needing her existence, I clutch at what¬ 
ever favours it; and that is benevolent, altruistic love. For all 
that, adoration is not in itself altruistic, and simply as its object, 
the woman is divested of personality. Actual cases are, I admit, 
seldom so pure that one could fairly say the woman did not count 
at all as a subjective personality: but such cases exist, and if 
there were no more than one of them, that would be concrete 
evidence enough to confirm what I say, and to support the ab¬ 
stract reasons that I will presently put forward. 

The Young Man: Before passing on to these abstract reasons, 
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which I fear I may find hard to follow, can you enlighten me 
further at the level where I feel more at ease? I have a kind of 
intuition you may be right, but my ingrained opinions make 
me resistant. 

The .\uthor: Yes. I can; but here you will not understand me 
unless you have yourself both loved with an intense adoration, 
and have yet retained, in the midst of that inebriation, a capacity 
for lucid reflection. Such a lover has the inward, intuitive percep¬ 
tion of what I am about to say. In those moments when the 
woman he adores is before him. he tries to objectify his inner, 
subjective enchantment, to seize it in some tangible reality. He 
looks at her, he searches her face and form with his physical eyes 
in an ardent effort to find out and localize the "charm” that has 
captivated him. Then in a flash, the spell snaps. It is as though 
the charm took fright and fled, vanishing in every direction from 
the visage it deserts. The lover realizes that this woman is of all 
things in the world that which he sees the least, which has the 
least degree of independent reality for him. and he thinks, clair- 
voyantly: “After all, what is she to me?" In that instant he sees 
that the woman, such as she is in and for herself, is nothing to 
him. that she merely happened to touch the switch which released 
an enchantment within him. 

The Young Man: I have, as it happens, had just the experience 
you mention. I was frightened by it. I said to myself, "Then 
I am not truly in love." 

The Author: Just so: we always presume to love "truly” without 
aving learned to do so. Forget for awhile your preconceptions 
about true love; all I will say for the moment is that adoration 
IS not to be identified with it. In adoration, so far as it is distinct 
from the other kinds of love, the beloved object releases the in¬ 
ternal reaction, but is not part of it; I would compare it to the 
catalyzing agent in chemistry. The adoring lover has no tension 
towards an object perceptible to the senses, towards any tem- 
poral creature. The verb to love, in this connotation, is intransi- 
ive. The English language very rightly expresses the intransitive 
Character of adoration as “being in love"; the beloved image ac¬ 
companies the lover through the realm of love, but for the ador¬ 
ing lover that realm itself is all. 



FIRST REMARKS UPON ADORATION 


The Young Man: But how can one reconcile the episodic and 
merely external role played by the real woman, with the im¬ 
measurable importance the adoring lover assigns to her? 

The Author: To answer that question I must anticipate, and 
call your attention to a delicate but major distinction we shall 
soon have to draw—the distinction between the plane of sensa¬ 
tions and the plane of images. The woman who is loved plays 
an episodic part upon the plane of the sensations, inasmuch as 
she is a real perception, while on the plane of images her im¬ 
portance is immeasurable, inasmuch as she is perceived in the 
lover’s inner world. The mental image has to be constantly 
present if the reaction that she catalyzes is to endure: the real 
woman need not be present except insofar as the image has need 
of her in order to be born and to be kept in being. To a lover of 
great imaginative power, the real woman is hardly necessary. 
The presence of the object is necessary in order to live the first 
two kinds of love, but not this kind. 
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Ill 


Psychic Mechanism of Adoration 


Adoration implies a “‘projection”—What is projected 
is the lover's ‘‘image of the divine”—The ordinary hu- 
man condition—The essential activity of adoring love 
is the pure contemplation of an idol 


The Author: What we have now to discuss touches the primor¬ 
dial problem of the condition of man. I must therefore take 
pains to give the simplest possible account of that strange projec¬ 
tion of the self wliich is the basis of adoration. 

The Young Man: Projection of the self! Already I can see my 
path bespread with the nets of metaphysics. I fear this is going 
to take me too far from real life. 

The Author: But we cannot understand man if we altogether 
reject metaphysics. Every man who reflects, however little, makes 
metaphysical assumptions without knowing it. Consider now the 
state of your soul when you love with adoration. At the moment 
that this love begins, when, as we say. you feel you are "awakened 
to a new life, does it not seem as though you were lighter, that 
you breathed more freely, that you were relieved of some bur¬ 
den that had always weighed you down in a state of relative 
torpor? 

The Young Man: That is my impression; yes. 

The Author: Do you not feel, and increasingly as you get to 
know more of the woman you love, that you have given the 
best part of yourself into her keeping-something you value above 
everything, so that she now has power either to bless or to 
wound you? And then, if it is an unhappy affair, if the adored 
ne dies, or forsakes you. do you not feel emptied of something 
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she has taken away with herself? You wander about like a living 
corpse, like a body without a soul. Do you not 3gree that, in your 
adoration of this woman, you have “projected” something upon 
her, something which you can thenceforth enjoy only through 
her, who can also deprive you of it. 

The Young Man: Indeed I do. If that is the way you talk meta¬ 
physics all will go well. But tell me—since I feel happy and ex¬ 
uberant when I have projected this “something” outside myself, 
it is a burden of which it is good to be disencumbered. Then why 
am I in anguish later on, when the woman takes it away with 
her by separating from me? 

The Author: Because in itself it is not a burden. What is bur¬ 
densome is that for me it is impossible to have any complete en¬ 
joyment of it while it remains within me. But what I feel when I 
have projected this thing outside myself and am then refused 
the enjoyment of it is not simply lack of enjoyment but positive 
suffering. 

The Young Man: For our joy, then, it is necessary not only that 
we project this thing outside ourselves, but that we hold some 
commerce with it afterwards? 

The Author: You have it: and we shall soon see what kind of 
commerce and how far it depends upon external conditions. But 
before we come to that, would you not like to join me in an in¬ 
quiry into the nature of the mysterious “thing” that is projected? 

The Young Man: Certainly, though I suspect that may lead 
me into dangerous philosophical subtleties. 

The Author: Yes, but then we are going to try to be modest, 
and to understand without demanding endlessly detailed explana¬ 
tions. The human being, you see, is a peculiar animal because it 
is, in its essence, absolute. I have said “absolute” in preference to 
“divine,” although I may sometimes have to use the more ex¬ 
pressive words “God” and “divine.” But I want it clearly under¬ 
stood that here we shall not be giving the word God its personal 
and more or less anthropomorphic meaning, but shall be using 
it in the sense of a principle, non-temporal, immanent and tran¬ 
scendent, beyond all description and all discursive thinking; a 
principle whose necessity we infer by induction, but one that 
surpasses all deductive demonstration. 
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Man isofan absolute essence: he is. in a sense, properly divine. 
But he is born into a state of life where, although of a divine 
nature, he has not the enjoyment of it. A simile may help you to 
understand this. Ice is. strictly, of the same nature as water, but 
does no possess all its properties; it cannot possess them until it 
is melted. Man as he is born may be compared to ice. and water 
to his divine nature: he is of that nature but has not the properties 
of it. In consequence of this man has a conception of himself that 
is divided and dualistic. His senses show him his temporal limita¬ 
tions and the mortality of his organism denies him absolute 
status: at the same time there is within him a kind of primordial 
intuition, beyond all proof, beyond all rational reasoning, that 
he is divine, absolute and unlimited. The conviction that he is 
limited remains in his conscious thinking about the information 
his sense organs supply: the conviction that he is unlimited resides 
in the depths of his unconscious thought, in that central source 
of his being which is the spring of his spontaneous, affective life. 
And these two ways of thinking are separate, so long as man has 
not attained his full realization, the melting of his ice. 

The Young Man: But can he ever attain it? 

The Author: Personally. I think so: but since such a thing can 
be proved only for oneself and in concrete experience, let us ac¬ 
cept it. by your leave, as a working hypothesis: you may find it 
grows gradually more convincing, from a feeling of internal evi¬ 
dence, to the degree that you find that hypothesis illuminates 
this complex and difficult domain of psychology. I do not pre¬ 
sume. for my part, to have achieved this melting of the ice which 
would be the death of the old man in me: the birth of the new. 
or divine man. But every advance in my understanding has con¬ 
firmed. from year to year, my belief that this total transformation 
IS possible to us. 

Let us leave this for the moment and return to the ordinary 
condition of man. He has, I repeat, a profound intuition of his 
divine essence, but he does not perceive it as such, and this results 
m his having two kinds of self-consciousness. He has a clear con¬ 
sciousness of being a multiplicity of ‘ selves ’ or “personages," and 
a dim consciousness of being a unified Self, a unique Personality. 

nis unified Self, this Ego. is not really or effectively the divine 
nature, in this man as yet untransformed, but is, so to speak, the 
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prefiguration or image of it. It is illusory in this sense, that it 
resembles, without effectively being, the divinity: it is like a form 
without substance, as a portrait is, for instance, in relation to the 
real person it depicts. To sum up, it is that Ego, that interior 
image of divinity, that the lover in his adoration projects upon 
the beloved. 

The Young Man: Thus defined, the thing projected is of the 
most subtle and immaterial kind conceivable. How can the lover 
afterwards hold intercourse with it? 

The Author: The divine image is indeed the most subtle of all 
things: and at the same time the most simple. The intercourse 
that the lover holds with it will also be the most subtle and the 
simplest you can conceive. It will consist of pure perception, to 
which we may here give the name of contemplation. The lover 
will contemplate his divine image through all the perceptions, 
sensorial or mental, that he has of the beloved. 

The Young Man: But how is the image attached, how does it 
adhere to the beloved woman? 

The Author: The relation between this image and the woman 
of flesh and blood is effected through the pre-existing image of 
woman that the lover has in his psyche. This would lead us, in¬ 
evitably, to questions about the actual relations between this prior 
image of woman and the woman in the case, but that would mean 
going over the whole theory of knowledge. So please let us agree, 
that a relation does exist between the images which are our per¬ 
ceptions and things that we perceive. What interests us just now 
in your question is its reminder that the object of the lover’s 
adoration is not tlie real woman, but is that woman recreated in 
his imagination, or, if you will, his image of her. 

The Young Man: But do we not see the lover plunge into all 
sorts of commerce with the woman he loves, quite other than this 
static contemplation of an image? 

The Author: No doubt, and we shall soon see the reasons why. 
But the initial, primordial, essential behaviour of the adoring 
lover, from which all the other kinds follow, does consist in a 
pure, static contemplation. The lover, in whom all that we have 
just described is happening, is not conscious, or very little con¬ 
scious, of all the subtle psychic phenomena. Our distinctions refer 
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to realities he is not looking at; so he makes no such distinctions. 
Because he feels everything all at once, he also sees it all as one 
thing: he simply identifies, in one vivid perception, his divine 
image, the image of the woman on whom his divine image pro¬ 
jects itself, and the real woman. Unconscious of the illusory char¬ 
acter of the Ego. he divinizes the beloved woman so far as he 
feels her subjectively. To him she becomes as the Absolute, and 
he tends to identify himself with this absolute by every percep¬ 
tion. sensorial, mental and sexual, that occurs to him. All his 
faculties converge upon the divinized object, as though to cap¬ 
ture, once and for all. the divine nature that he has always felt 
within himself but which has always escaped him. 

Still. I protest that all these dynamic relations arise only 
through identifications that are illusory and secondary. At first, 
and so long as the projected image is unimpaired by such identifi¬ 
cations, one single relation with it is desired, that of pure, static 
contemplation. Note, moreover, that the degradation of this es¬ 
sential relation to secondarv levels varies according to the imagi¬ 
native power of the lover. If this power is very great, his static 
contemplation of the image may remain pure. 

The Young Man: Since the object of the lover's adoration is his 
own image of divinity, could one say that he is simply in love with 
himself? 


The Author: No. one cannot say that. When we come to speak 
of Narcissus, the man in love with himself, we shall see that in 
his self-adoration the divine image is projected upon the temporal 
image of the subject himself. When the divine image is projected 
upon the image of someone else one cannot say that the subject 
IS in love with himself; it is not his own personal characteristics 
that attract his love: he is not loving himself nor does he think 
e is; on the other hand he thinks he is in love with the real 
woman but is not really loving her. He is in love with his divine 
image exteriorized: but that image is not the beloved woman, nor 
hts own self-not the little, mortal self perceptible to his mind 
and his senses-it is the image of his true Self not yet realized, 
of that Self which would exceed and altogether transcend his 
present personality. Therefore one cannot say that, in loving his 
»^ge of divinity, the lover loves himself, but that he is loving 
od in so far as God is the principle of his being, and this by 
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means of an image, a form without substance, an idol. To sum up, 
the lover loves God with a love that is attached, by an illusion, to 
a mortal form. I cannot do better, upon this point, than to quote 
what Plato says in the Phaedo: 

Few souls have enough of this gift of recollection. But those who 
have, when they happen to perceive an imitation of the things 
that are above, they are beside themselves and cannot contain 
their emotion. As to the nature of what they are feeling, they can 
render no account of it, not knowing rightly how to examine 
themselves. 

Plato’s expression “beside themselves” is very apt. For the lover’s 
image of the divine draws his attention irresistibly outward, to 
that upon which it has been projected; and, when his attention 
comes to rest, immobilized in contemplation, a lover is indeed 
“beside himself” or in “ecstasy.” 




IV 


Further Consideration 
of Love That Is Adoration 


Adoration is essentially "virile”—Love that w pure 
adoration is never a passion—The divine image may 
be projected upon something other than a human be¬ 
ing—Why is this possibte?—The influence of childhood 
impressions—The "Thunderbolt” 


The Young Woman: When you were speaking of “man/’ did you 
not mean the human being, without distinction of sex? Surely 
all you said applies equally to the woman. 

The Author: I have never said that woman could not experience 
love that is adoration: but it remains true that this love is es¬ 
sentially virile. Do not forget that each man and each woman 
participates, physiologically and psychologically, in both sexes. 
From the psychological point of view, which alone concerns us 
here, every human being contains the two components, or more 
simply the two natures, masculine and feminine. To each com¬ 
ponent there corresponds its own manner of loving. Since the 
average woman is more “feminine" than the average man, the 
tnasculine ways of loving are less often observable in women. 

The Young Woman: But why is adoration essentially virile? 

The Author: You know the symbolic signs that biologists use 
o indicate the sexes? The feminine sign contains a cross, the mas- 
cu me sign has an arrow pointing obliquely upward: the cross 
emams balanced within its circle, the arrow moves, it is speeding 
omew ere else. The psychological components of sex correspond 
trt ^ ^ organs, of which the male is dynamic, driving out 

th"^^*^ ? ' T the female organ is static and receives 

c ma e. The feminine component of the human being is static 
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(which does not mean that it is inert), while the virile component 
is dynamic. When somebody is visiting another, he goes out of his 
own house and seeks that of his friend; and the friend’s behaviour 
in welcoming him is not inert, it is static simply in the sense of 
remaining at home. In love that is adoration, the lover projects 
his divine image upon the object, so he is dynamic: the beloved 
object receives the projection, and is thus static, like the pedestal 
on which an idol has just been erected. So the lover’s action is 
virile, that of the loved one is feminine. 

In this way you will understand that woman can experience 
love that is adoration, but only in so far as she lives by the male 
component of her nature. Since she is, in general, less virile than 
man, adoration is more rarely seen in women than in men. If you 
have known women lovers of this kind, those who take the initia¬ 
tive in feeling and make advances towards some man without con¬ 
sidering beforehand what he may be feeling towards them, look 
again and you will always find they exhibit other traits characteris¬ 
tic of the male, sometimes physically, always psychically, or in 
both respects. They are often gifted with the logical mind, dis¬ 
cursive and capable of abstraction, which belongs to the masculine 
side of the human being. This does not prevent them from mani¬ 
festing. in other respects, characteristics of the feminine com¬ 
ponent, such as a sense of the concrete, intuition, delicacy of feel¬ 
ing, maternal propensities and love of the home. But you will 
never see a woman who is essentially feminine launching out into 
love that is adoration: she can love with passion, but not in this 
way. 

The Young Woman: You have just used the word “passion.” I 
find it hard not to identify your “adoration" with passionate love. 

The Author: The term “passion” signifies a state of soul in 
which the subject is passive, affected by an external object to 
which it ascribes inordinate importance. The subject is as though 
magnetized by this object, whose every variation, every movement 
releases inner reactions that it cannot possibly repress. I" the 
passionate relation it is the object that is active, that has the initia¬ 
tive: the subject is passive, violated, and can react only mechan¬ 
ically. How could phenomena of this description exist in a state 
of pure adoration? Here, as we saw, the adored object is the 
subject's own image of divinity exteriorized: the relationship 
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established is between the lover and his projected Ego: that is to 
say. between him and himself, between the two consciousnesses 
he has of himself. He is at both poles of this relation at once, the 
active and the passive: if he is moved, he is also the mover: if he 
is enslaved, it is to himself, in so far as he is virtually of a divine 
essence: if this be passivity it is equally activity. Here, you must 
surely agree, there cannot be an atom of what is commonly called 
passion—of that which fetters a man to something outside himself. 
What I am now saying is confirmed, moreover, by very clear in¬ 
ward perceptions. The passionate lover feels constrained, sub¬ 
jected. humiliated: whereas in adoration, the lover feels liberated, 
lightened and exalted, to the degree that his love remains in its 
original state of purity. 

The Young Woman: It is all these different degrees of purity in 
the love that is adoration which I find so difficult to understand. 
Common opinion, then, according to which the lover is the slave 
of his beloved, is without foundation; and the behaviour of the 
lover sufficiently proves it? 

The Author: Yes; but remember how readily the element of 
adoration loses its initial purity, as the divine image of the sub¬ 
ject identifies itself little by little, in his eyes, with the real woman. 
Love that is appetite then arises, love that is a need, and he be¬ 
comes dependent like a drug addict. It is love turned into a need 
by which he grows impassioned and enslaved. But this, again, is 
a secondary phenomenon and does not inevitably follow. Adora¬ 
tion does not. in itself, entail any slavery. When you watch the 
evolution of an adoring love in a man well endowed for such an 
experience, you can see that, at first, he is no slave to it; his at¬ 
tention is not monopolized by his love; on the contrary, he func¬ 
tions with much increased efficacy in affairs with which the be- 
oyed woman is in no way concerned. It is only gradually that 
t IS condition becomes modified: the formidable identification 

image with the loved woman herself is progressively 
esta lished, and with it all the symptoms of enslavement. But this 
ecause love that is appetite has now come to claim its otvn. 

The Young Woman: In fact, then, the lover who adores is not 

ached to the woman he loves? 

he Author: Excellent! Attachment is indeed a distinctive 
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quality of appetitive love: that question of attachment is so im¬ 
portant that we shall have to give it special attention another day. 

The Young Woman: Will you kindly answer another question 
for me? Can this projection, which is so fundamental to adoration, 
fasten itself upon anything else but a human being? 

The Author: Do you like music? 

The Young Woman: Indeed I do. 

The Author: Well, then, have you not felt yourself transported 
by certain musical themes? For example, you hear, one day, a 
musical passage and immediately experience something of an 
exquisite emotional quality: you may have to hear it several times 
before this phenomenon is felt in all its fullness. Then you find 
yourself remaining under the spell of this musical phrase for 
hours at a time: it goes on singing within you, whether con¬ 
sciously or not. For awhile you forget it. in giving yourself up 
to some activity or other, and this occupation, prosaic as it may 
be, becomes marvellous to you: you are astonished; ask yourself 
what can have happened to you: and then you may perceive that 
the musical phrase is living on under cover of silence: it is still 
there, still colouring your world with a magical light. But then 
appears this devil of appetite; the phrase becomes idolized, and 
I attach myself to it in order to enjoy it: I am always humming it 
to myself. But thereby I consume it, exhaust it and use it up, till 
it becomes emptied of its charm. I may be able to renew the 
spell after a period of separation from it, but it is less effective, 
less so every time. This magical, ecstatic state that we sometimes 
attain through music is due to a partial projection of our divine 
image upon a musical form bearing the imprint of beauty. 

I chose music by way of example because it is here, I think, 
that the phenomenon is most typical; but one could say much 
the same about all the arts, and about nature and a good many 
aspects of the real world. I know a man who is able to project his 
image of divinity upon nature, but not woman. When he loves a 
woman, his love is only a desire, and he feels something is lack¬ 
ing; so he takes the woman out into the country, in order that his 
sentiment for her may be coloured by a more subtle radiance. 

The Young Woman: A queer man, this friend of yours! 

The Author: To look closely into the interior workings of a 
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human being is to see many queer things. Nfy friend is no more 
strange tlian the man who takes the divinized woman to the 
scenes of his childhood, in order to mingle his cherished memories 
of them with the witchery of his new love. 

man mav also divinize a moral, social or political theory, and 
make of it what we call his "ideal.” for which he may be ready to 
sacrifice life itself. Attachment appears in these cases too. often of 
an extreme intensity, and may end in fanaticism. But let us leave 
this now. and return to the adoration which has a human being 
for its object. 


The Young Man: Tlicre is one question that has been in my 
mind for some lime. The adored being acts as a catalyst. 1 admit 
—or rather, to borrow an expression of your own. is a pedestal 
upon which the divine image becomes projected. Her function, 
thus conceived, is so modest that it would seem almost anony¬ 
mous. One does not, however, fall into adoration before no matter 
what woman. Wliy does such or such a woman become the screen 
for my projection to the exclusion of all others? 


The Author: I would say. first of all. that this is not to the ex- 
elusion of the others, and that a man may have, at such a moment 
of his life, several screens together taking his projection. We will 
return later to this point concerning the possible plurality of 
women idolized, and 1 will then show you that the exclusive 
uniqueness of the object belongs to the attachment, which itself 
follows from the appetitive element, not that of adoration. Let 
us then put your question in this simpler fashion: why is one 
woman, rather than another, the pedestal for my projected image? 
Remember Plato’s words: "When it happens that these souls 
percei\e an imitation of the things that are above." A woman 
cannot be the pedestal for your projection unless something in 
her bears a resemblance to the form of the divine image within 


tail took shape during very early life, on account of cer- 
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from the external world; before you could discriminate, as the 
philosophers say, between the Self and the Not-Self. Then only 
could there arise within you. and then very obscurely, any con* 
sciousness of the problem of your absolute nature. If there is a 
Not-Self confronting my Self, which of them is the Absolute? 
This question, fundamental to the human being, presents itself 
to the little child in the concrete: he cannot even conceive it in 
the abstract with the first fumblings of his conscious thinking. 
He acts this problem out in his life, in his relations with the 
human beings around him. Certain events of capital importance 
occur during this period in the twilight of the child’s interior be¬ 
ing, which he sees that the other persons in his environment can¬ 
not precisely understand. The Ego thus begins to form itself, as 
a self-awareness over against these events that have been lived 
through, which have also emphasized certain exterior perceptions: 
and it is from the forms of these perceptions that the dawning 
image of the divine takes its impress. The forms are of two kinds, 
as are also the perceptions: sensorial and mental: they arise from 
the material aspect of the external objects, and also from the 
psychic situation that has been lived through: chiefly from the 
psychological attitude assumed by some human being—the 
mother, for example, or the father—towards the infant. Some¬ 
times sensible forms predominate, and then the child will grow 
up unable to love with adoration unless, for instance, the woman 
be fair, or slim, or has a nose of a certain shape etc. . . . Some¬ 
times the psychological forms predominate and then the women 
he will adore may be physically different, but must be alike in 
the psychological attitude they take up towards the subject, and 
in the psychic situation they involve him in. To every man there 
is a corresponding physical or psychological type of woman 
which, by its resemblance to the image of divinity originally im¬ 
printed in him, presents a pedestal upon which that image can be 
erected. According to the way in which his original impression of 
the divine image is effected, a man will perceive the divine in 
some forms of the external world but not in others: in many 
others he may be able to recognize beauty, but without the sense 
of the “divine," of the sacred. This sense of the divine he will 
feel only in certain privileged forms which are peculiar to his 
own psychic structure, forms related, moreover, to the impressions 
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received by him at the moment when his Ego first began to 
crystallize. 

The Young Man: This is all profoundly interesting. But what 
proof have you for such a theory? I should think it difficult to 
verify, if not impossible. 


Thf Author: Remember we are in the realm of the psyche, 
where all observations are qualitative and nothing is measurable. 
If you are asking for proofs attested by measuring instruments I 
have a right to disallow that question. You will have to be satis¬ 
fied with inductive proofs. Hundreds of modern psychologists 
have come to the conclusion that the earliest impressions of child¬ 
hood determine tlie psychic structure of the human being, its 
mechanisms of behaviour and of emotion, because that theory 
accounis better than any other for the phenomena they study 
and seek to explain. We are now dealing with subtle, difficult 
things and it behoves us to be modest. I am not asking you for a 
dogmatic belief in every word I have just said. I merely propose 
that you should entertain the idea that the unconscious choice 


of the object of adoration by a lover is influenced by his remotest 

past. One may also suggest, although of this there can be no valid 

proof, that your interjection "this is profoundly interesting" 

arose from an intuitive feeling within you. of having once had, 

perhaps, a glimpse of the essential laws that regulate our interior 
life. 

But let us return to what we were saying about the specific na¬ 
ture of the pedestal on which the lover projects his divine image. 
The man who is capable of such a projection, and who has in 
consequence a certain tendency to it. is likely to love with adora¬ 
tion several times in the course of his life. Then we may some¬ 
times see. in each succeeding love affair, a progressive refinement 
m his selection of the pedestal most appropriate for him. the one 
most reminiscent of his internal image. With this growing diag- 
nosuc precisiori however, he also becomes more exigent. At the 
beginning of his love life such a man will be able to make more 
women serve as catalysts for his adoration than he can in later 
life: he becomes gradually more difficult, his love object has to 

and more specific. And if. finally, he has met and 

chlZr ^ presenting, perhaps, a form and 

character extremely well adapted to his inner demands, if in 
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relation with her, he has lived through a love that has ecstatically 
fulfilled his adoration, he will usually be unable ever again to 
adore a woman unless she resembles this one, closely and physi¬ 
cally. A fixation has taken place, the state of being in love is in¬ 
dissolubly linked with the character and with the appearance of 
the one woman. 

The Young Man: But does not this exigency vary, according to 
whether the women available be many or few? If the candidate 
for an adoring love affair comes into contact with only a few 
women, will he not be less particular? 

The Author: Believe no such thing! As I mentioned a moment 
ago, the man who at any moment in his life is capable of the 
divine projection has a certain tendency that way. It is a special 
tendency in that there is nothing compulsive or imperious about 
It: adoration does not correspond to any organic function; not to 
feel it is to have missed something, but there is no painful ten¬ 
sion. In love that is desire, which does arise when an organic 
function comes into play, there is a painful tension if effective 
expression is lacking: that is why a man who is in a state of sexual 
tension will abate a good deal of his maximum demands: he 
would, for instance, prefer a beautiful woman, but will content 
himself, at need, with one less beautiful, or even plain. Nothing 
like this happens in the case of an object of adoration. If the candi¬ 
date for love that is adoration encounters an object who is inade¬ 
quate to his inner, subjective vision, projection does not take 
place and he just passes by. If circumstances allow, and he experi¬ 
ences a love that is adoration, he then realizes, after the event, 
that his previous condition implied a kind of need for that love, 
that something was lacking, but that the need was not consciously 
felt as such: he may have been ill at ease as he was, but without 
knowing exactly why. 

The Young Man: Yes, I understand; I have moreover seen this 
in myself, though not so clearly as you now describe it. You were 
speaking about the greater or lesser degree of beauty in woman. 
Is not that a secondary factor in the unconscious choice of the 
adored object? I have noticed this, w'ith surprise, in others as well 
as in myself. 

The Author: I think that will not now surprise you so much, 
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since you know that the characteristics required of the object de¬ 
pend upon their agreement with an image pre-established in the 
psyche of the lover, and that this image arises from impressions 
fortuitously received from the outer world in earlier times. Its 
chief characteristics may be of a physical order, yet the object from 
whom they were derived may have had no great beauty: if these 
characteristics are of a psvchic order they are as likely to be re¬ 
discovered in an ugly as in a beautiful woman. All we can say is 
that the beauty of the object of adoration plays no more than an 
auxiliary part. Some men who can fall in love with women only 
for their moral qualities, nevertheless seem unconsciously to 
choose, among these, the most beautiful. I am using, you see, your 
expression “unconscious choice." for it is an apt one. When the 
lover elects one woman among others as his object for the projec¬ 
tion that we are studying, his recognition of her resemblance to 
the divine image within him is completely unconscious: often 
he asks Iiimself. “Why is it she and no other that I love?" and he 
answers this question with rationalizations: that she is charming, 
or is good, or is intelligent. But as Plato said, "as for the nature 
of what he is feeling, he does not realize this, not knowing rightly 
how to analyze himself." He has indeed made a choice, but by 
means of a profound psychic operation of which he knows nothing 
in his everyday mind. 


The Young Woman: In that connection, would you please tell 
us, sir. about the love that comes “like a flash of lightning." 

The Author: That sensational phrase fascinates you. does it not? 
No doubt you think of it. first of all. as a thunderbolt let loose 
by your presence, and of yourself as thereby endowed with the 
dread power of Jupiter! I fear I shall undeceive you: first by re¬ 
minding you that the thunderbolt which strikes your adorer does 
not proceed from you but from himself: it only reflects itself 
upon you: and secondly, by explaining to you that this phenome¬ 
non bears but a partial resemblance to lightning, which it resem¬ 
bles in Its suddenness but not in its intensity. Be it understood 
hat we are now speaking of the lightning-flash of adoration, not 
that of desire: for the latter also exists. 

interrupt for a moment. I must 
ay since you gave me permission to be frank, that I am rather 
tired of your continual distinctions. In practice, the different 
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kinds of love are always mixed: with all these distinctions you 
draw, you are not telling us about things as they are in fact. 

The Author: I know all too well how I deserve that reproach, 
and can only assure you that I long to have done with these theo¬ 
retical distinctions. But our talks would become dreadfully cha¬ 
otic if we did not resolve, from the beginning, to put everything in 
its right place. Once again—that the love affairs of human beings 
throw them into such inner confusion as they do, is because of 
their failure to discriminate. Let us not imitate them, when we 
are trying more clearly to understand them and ourselves. I admit 
that there is no such thing as absolutely pure adoration; the 
other kinds of love are always associated with it more or less. But 
it is precisely on account of their actual confusion that we must 
bring redoubled efforts to our study of their clinically pure forms. 
If the three kinds of love, in their admixtures, combined like 
chemical elements to form new and distinct kinds, it would be 
foolish to spend all this time over them in their pure forms. But 
nothing of the kind happens; in the most complex and involved 
affective relationships, a clarifying analysis discloses the three 
pure forms of love still intact; and how could we disentangle 
them without a thorough knowledge of their separate forms? 
The ' flash of lightning” is much more typical of adoration than 
of desire: that is why I agreed to deal with it now while we are 
studying the love that is adoration. 

It is a sudden, but not a violent phenomenon. It does not al¬ 
ways coincide with the birth of adoration. The projection of the 
lover’s divine image is always sudden; for the divine image is by 
its very nature a totality, and therefore cannot be partially or 
gradually projected. The conscious effects of the projection within 
the lover’s interior world will be progressive, they will become 
intensified in the course of successive meetings, but the projection 
itself is sudden, immediate. In that respect it resembles the light¬ 
ning which breaks through the clouds in a flash; no less suddenly 
is the lover’s perception of the outer world transformed in colour 
and in depth; he feels as though a veil had been rent or a curtain 
lifted. But the new perception is but imperfectly realized in the 
initial instant. Imagine a scene at the theatre, at first fully il¬ 
luminated with a banal, vulgar light. Suddenly this is replaced by 
obscurity, but the spectator can just distinguish the faint radiance 
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of a roseate dawn, in which everything begins to emerge trans¬ 
figured. That may give some idea of the nature of this ''thunder¬ 
bolt”: it is sudden but tenuous—of an exquisite tenuity. It occurs 
at the commencement of love that is adoration, when the lover 
feels no inner resistance to a conscious acceptance of that love. 
But this is not always the case: some persons, as we shall see, are 
afraid to love in this manner, and if such a love nevertheless hap¬ 
pens to them, try to exclude it from consciousness. These do not 
feel the “flash of lightning” at the moment of projection: they 
will only realize it. after the event, if one day they cease to put up 
any resistance to their adoration. The flash will then be all the 
more intense, because it will bring into consciousness, at that in¬ 
stant, all the progress that this love has hitherto been able to 
make in the unconscious. 
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V 


Adoration 

(Continued) 


Conditions necessary to the projection of the divine 
image—The joy of adoration: perception of “the di- 
i^ine”—The sense of interior freedom—Is love blind? 
—Adoration and self-love—The “strength of the Self“ 
—Adoration is unilateral—Love that is adoration is, in 

a sense, eternal 


The Young Man: You have told us that love that is adoration 
occurs much more rarely than is usually supposed, at least in its 
full expression. You have also implied that such or such a man, at 
such a moment of his life, is capable, or is incapable, of this pro¬ 
jection of his image of the divine. Upon what does that capacity 
depend? 

The Author: It depends upon two kinds of conditions. First 
of all. presupposing that the subject's image of the divine is sus¬ 
ceptible of projection, its projection will be favoured or hindered 
according to what a relationship of adoration means to a subject 
of the given sensibility. I shall return to this point at some length 
when speaking of the fear of loving. But remember, from now 
onward, that the projection of the image sometimes means a great 
emotional risk to the one who makes it. Because of attachment, 
more or less of which is so quickly mingled with an adoring love, 
the fate of this “best of oneself" that one projects will now depend 
on the beloved one; and that fate may be cruel. But let us leave 
this for the moment and suppose that the projection meets with 
no such obstacle: then, the capacity to love with adoration will 
depend upon whether the divine image within the subject is, or is 
not, in a condition to be projected. 

The Young Man: I do not understand that. Do you mean that the 
divine image is more or less shackled to the subject? 
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The Author: Exactly. As we have seen, the divine image did not 
yet exist in the infant at the very beginning of its life, but crys¬ 
tallized within it little by little, with the development of its in¬ 
tellect. The first nucleus of this crystallizing process is formed 
very early: it is present as soon as the first signs of the child’s 
self-love are manifest. But for some years to come the crystallizing 
process goes on towards its completion, and all this while the 
child lives its self-love subjectively. Its Ego is not yet objectified to 
its thinking: the child enjoys succeeding in this or in that, but 
does not yet have the idea that "I am somebody, succeeding in 
this or that ”: this is a phase in which it has self-love, but as yet 
no timidiiv. Then there comes the moment when the divine 

4 

image is fully constituted: at what age. is of course variable: say. 
if you will, that it is between six and ten years. So long as the 
image has not finished growing it cannot project itself: it is as 
though the process of growth involved connections between the 
image and the rest of the child’s psyche and these connections 
shackle (as you say) the image. When this grow'th is accomplished 
the connections vanish, even as the umbilical cord is cut at 
birth, and the image then attains to autonomy within the person’s 
psychic constitution: it objectifies itself in relation to his ten¬ 
dencies. and it is from this moment that the subject is able to 
carry on the kind of amorous commerce with his own individu¬ 
alized but not projected image, which is called "narcissism.” 
The little girl of three who is already preening herself in her new 
frock appears to be narcissistic, and in a sense she is. but she can¬ 
not be consciously so: she will not become self-conscious until 
later. Narcissism is. then, a state of love which precedes and 
heralds that of adoration. Thenceforth the projection of the di¬ 
vine image, now autonomous, is possible: one sees children six 
years old fall into a love that is adoration. 


The Young Man: The conditions for projection, then, as we see 

them at this moment, are related simplv to age. Do they become 

fas curable between the ages of six and ten in the case of every 
human being? “ 

The Author: Practically in all. unless some congenital im- 

^ion ^^“'ity necessary for the forma- 

lion 01 the divine image. 

The \ounc Man: Then if adoration does not appear in every- 
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one. if many never experience it, this is not because they are 
without an image susceptible of projection, but because they are 
emotionally incapable of running the risk it would involve? 

The Author: Exactly. The risk, as we shall see, is often too great 
for the subject to take, sometimes because of the psychological 
attitude of others around him, sometimes because the psychic 
structure of the subject himself includes a strong tendency to at¬ 
tachment. But I beg you to restrain your curiosity upon this point, 
which we shall have to consider later in detail. 

The Young Man: So be it. Let us say. then, that our subject is of 
an age to have a divine image to project and that nothing hapi* 
pens to prevent it. He is now an adoring lover. Just how does he 
feel about it? 

The Author: In so far as his love is pure adoration, he feels 
nothing but happiness in it. It is always hard to describe a feeling; 
but let us say that this lover feels a pure, clear and calm joy, 
without any admixture that could disturb, agitate or threaten it. 
The joy is more or less present to consciousness: but these varia¬ 
tions correspond to modifications, not of the joy itself but of his 
perceptions of it. Suppose that you have a source of intense light 
in front of you. but separated from you by a screen. Prior to this 
love, the screen is wholly opaque: when the love begins, it allows 
the light to filter through it little by little; and in the coune of 
living with this love the transparency of the screen varies and 
consequently your perception of the light also varies: nevertheless 
you are aware that, behind the screen, the source of the illumina¬ 
tion remains identical with itself. I mean by this that the one 
who adores feels the source of his joy as something outside of him¬ 
self. whereas he feels about his other emotions that they arise in 
himself. We might compare the man to a lighthouse: when he 
loves an object without adoration, it is as though he saw light 
from his own beacon reflected from that object: it is a partial 
projection, that of a single ray of light, and the man may then 
have, in his depths, an awareness that he is himself the source of 
the light he sees upon the object. When, however, he loves with 
adoration, it is as though he were concentrating the whole of his 
light upon the object; and because it is receiving this totality of 
his light, the illuminated object appears as something objectively 
perceived outside, in its own right. That is to say, everything 
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happens to the lover as though his own light were now shining 
from the pedestal upon which he is projecting it: he is now un¬ 
aware that that light is his own and believes that there really is a 
lighthouse over there. The lover may become conscious of this 
illusion upon the day that the adored object rejects him: for in 
that moment it seems as though the projected lighthouse has 
turned its light far away from him. He is now left in a horror of 
total darknes.s: he compares his wretched condition with that 
which he knew before he fell in love: remembers that if he did 
not then enjoy the direct vision of pure light itself, he saw reflec¬ 
tions. upon all sorts of objects, of various lights that were not 
devoid of charm. If he is intelligent he has. in this moment, a 
chance of understanding that these varied reflections and that 
deceptively external lighthouse are equally traceable to a source 
within himself. And this may bring him to the further under¬ 
standing that it should not be impossible one day for him to en¬ 
joy this pure light without having to project the source of it upon 
some medium: thus the disillusionment of love may sometimes 
set a man upon the path of those who seek the realization of the 
spirit. But this is going bevond the limits of our present study. 
Let us come back to the happy lover’s experience. His joy cor¬ 
responds to a perception of the divine. Mark well what is to be 
understood by that: this “divinity" is not the Absolute Principle, 
comprising in itself the two subordinate principles, constructive 
and destructive, by means of which our whole temporal world is 
continually created: no. this “divinity" corresponds only to the 
subordinate principle which is positive—that of beauty, goodness 
and truth—as opposed to the negative principle with its destruc¬ 
tiveness. ugliness, evil and falsity: it corresponds to that which 
we personify with the name of God when at the same time we 
personify the opposite principle with the name of the devil. Here 
I must warn you against the very common confusion between the 
God personified and the Supreme Principle, reminding you that 
the Supreme and Absolute Principle cannot be named at all nor 

imagined, nor can it be the object of any perception whatever, 
either sensory or mental. 


The Young Man: How then can you speak of it? 


The Author: I can have the mental 
existence, which is not the same thing. 


perception of its necessary 
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The "divine" that the lover perceives is, then, but one of the 
two subordinate principles; it is the positive, benefic aspect of 
what the pagans would have called the Demiurge. The lover has 
also an impression that what he is perceiving is something com¬ 
pleted, once and forever, a revelation which, having received it, 
he might almost say "Now I can die." That is an aspect of the il¬ 
lusion in which he now lives. What I am now saying may help you 
to understand what Plato says of the lover's delirium in the 
Phaedo. Delirium it is, in that the lover’s belief that he perceives 
the Supreme Principle and is identified with it, is a delusion; 
and it is understandable that this delirium has often been re¬ 
garded as ‘sacred" for the same confused reason. This accounts 
for the very ambivalent attitude that humanity has always as¬ 
sumed toward love of this kind. People are impressed by the 
phenomenon: they regard it with a certain respect even if they 
have never had personal experience of it; yet at the same time 
they often feel a kind of contempt for the lover in a state of adora¬ 
tion, a rather disdainful pity. His intoxication of spirit impresses 
them as something "higher," but they also see it as liable, like 
all intoxication, to unbalance the person who has it, to cut him off 
from reality, and diminish him. 

The Young Man: You remind me of something that Colette re¬ 
ports, as a remark made by her mother: "Love is not a respectable 
sentiment.” 

The Author: It is well said. Love is indeed not a respectable 
sentiment, because it is based, to begin with, on a grave meta¬ 
physical error, which leads to dangerous disorders of behaviour. 
If only adoration could remain pure, no disorder of behaviour 
would proceed from it, for it would be satisfied with contempla¬ 
tion upon the plane of images. But as soon as appetitive love be¬ 
comes associated with it, the tremendous forces latent in adora¬ 
tion become geared to the person’s behaviour, and then the 
danger is great indeed. Ever since mankind began, many have 
killed themselves, or have become neurotic or insane, on account 
of the love that is adoration. Man needs a very level head if he 
is to play with this fire from heaven. 

The Young Man: I would like to put a question to you, but it is 
one I hardly know how to formulate. You say that the lover per¬ 
ceives "the divine," and that this is the positive principle of crea- 
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tion. I fail to see fiow one perceives such a principle: a principle 
is not visible to the sense organs, and the mental perception of this 
one is an abstract notion from which 1. when I love, am not 
aware of deriving any joy at all. 

The Author: I am glad you raise that question; it will enable us 
to see how adoration is related to the problem of freedom. The 
joy of the lover depends upon his perception of the divine: but it 
is realized, is concretely experienced, in concrete perceptions that 
make use of the sense organs and of the mind. Now, what are the 
perceptions that can delight us? 

The Young Man: How can I answer that? The perceptions that 
can give me delight are infinite. 

The Author: But is there not something common to them all? 
Do you not feel that, in and through every kind of satisfaction, 
you are seeking “to be”—seeking a realization that you “are,” 
an affirmaiion of yourself? Look well into yourself, and you will 
see that you are always seeking affirmations of your being, whether 
upon the material plane or in more subtle ways. 

The Young Man: Why. yes. I agree. I have discovered that al¬ 
ready. Sometimes I have believed that I was trying to encourage 
someone else, but have come to see. on better consideration, that 
I was trying to fortify myself by encouraging another. 

The Author: It could hardly be otherwise. But now, obser\e that 
this self-affirmation which lies at the root of all your joys is an 
affirmation of yourself such as you are—distinct, that is. from every¬ 
one else, in opposition to the rest of the external world. "Opposi¬ 
tion does not, in this sense, mean ' antagonism.” but simply dis¬ 
tinction. Your enjoyment, then, depends upon the feeling that 
you exist, autonomously, individually, in your own sole right; 
and that is related to your profoundest image of the divine: 
God has no need of any other being than himself in order to 
be. This is to say that your need to feel yourself affirmed in the 

sense of "distinct.” necessarily implies a need to feel you are free, 
autonomous. 

The Young Man; Yes. I believe that freedom is the supreme 
value for human beings. 

The AunioR: And. as 1 am about to show you, that remains true 
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even for those who appear to prefer the situation of a slave. 
In his relation to the real woman that he loves—I am not now 
speaking of his image of her-can the lover be said to be free? 
Evidently not; she provides the pedestal that is necessary for the 
whole phenomenon of adoration: in order to be a lover, the man 
depends entirely upon the woman whom he loves, so he is not 
free at all. We may justly suppose that the joy he feels in his 
condition does not proceed from this. But the massive concen¬ 
tration of the lover s emotional forces upon the object of his 
adoration detaches him more or less—and often a great deal—from 
every other object in his world. If we suppose his love to be still 
practically pure, without appetitive attachment, the lover is not 
yet bound to the adored woman, but he is, at the same time, de¬ 
tached from the rest of the world. This exceptional situation is 
experienced as the joy of freedom. Later, when attachment to the 
adored woman has begun, the lover's relationship with her will 
not be exempt from fears, or sufferings; it is not from his percep¬ 
tions of this relationship that the lover will gain his impression 
of living more fully, but, paradoxical as it may appear, from 
those perceptions by which he relates himself to the world at 
large, to everything except this adored woman. You remember 
what we said about the changes of perception at the beginning of 
love; how the world suddenly appears to the lover as smiling, 
lovable and devoid of menace: that is because adoration has sus¬ 
pended the subject's attachment to the world, and, therewith, the 
possibility of being injured by it. The lover finds his real happi¬ 
ness in his perceptions, not of the positive principle of creation, 
but of the sensible aspects of the world, to the degree to which he 
is detached from them, independent and liberated. Note, too, 
that the beloved woman in herself—not as the image of her lover’s 
projection but as a being perceptible to the senses and the mind— 
is also a part of this external world from which the lover is de¬ 
tached; he finds the greater delight in perceiving her with his 
mind and with all his senses. One might even say that the woman, 
thus considered, occupies a privileged position in the world as 
the lover sees it. and that the pleasure he has in perceiving this 
woman is the commencement of the “desire” that will supervene 
later—of the appetitive love that will graft itself upon his 
adoration. 
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The Young Man: I fancy there are some contradictions m what 
you have just said. 

The Author: Yes. but that is because, to begin with. 1 had to 
explain the joy of the lover in a simplified fashion. Now I shall 
be able to go on with greater precision, and to distinguish, in 
what I have called the lover's joy, two different levels. Upon the 
surface, there are the agreeable and disagreeable impressions, ac¬ 
cording to the beloved woman's response, favourable or unfavour¬ 
able, to her adorer. Deeper down, beneath these two kinds of im¬ 
pression, there is the sense of living more intensely, no less under 
the disagreeable than the agreeable impressions. It is this feeling, 
of living an intenser life, that is also one of freedom and detach¬ 
ment from the rest of the world, from all except the beloved. 

The predominant use of this or that kind of perceiving depends 
upon the lover's psychic make-up. The sense of sight is em¬ 
ployed above all; the lover contemplates visually, and it is often 
with the eyes of the woman, with her looking, that he feels he is 
especially enamoured. During any sustained encounter of his 
eyes with hers, he feels as though a wave of force were rising in 
him and little by little would submerge him; the moment comes 
when he feels a sense of danger and has to turn his eyes away: it 
is as if the eyes of the flesh could not with impunity sustain the 
sight of the “divine." But the lover may also be highly sensitive 
to the tone of the voice of his beloved, or to her perfume; and 
there are lovers who are more sensitive to the imaginary evocation 
of the adored woman than to direct perception of her. 

The Young Man: And you say not a word about the sexual per¬ 
ception? 

The Author: You are right in reminding me of that sixth sense. 
But here it is of such measureless importance compared with the 
other senses that I was reser\'ing it for special discussion with you 
on another day. 

The Young W'oman: As you have just told us what a leading part 
m amorous perception is played by the eyes, what do you think 
of the opinion so often heard that 'Love is blind"? Presumably 
what is meant by it is that the lover lacks any critical sense in face 
of the woman he loves; overestimates her to such a degree that he 
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may be called blind to her reality. Do you think that is always 
the case? 

The Author: I would willingly answer you, but I fear I should 
first have to go into another question with you—that of the rela¬ 
tion between adoration and self-love. For indeed the blindness- 
very variable in degree-of the lover before the object of his love 
depends, you must understand, upon his self-love. The attitude of 
adoration at the feet of the adored one is entirely humble: if there 
is much of self-love in this subject’s loving he is obliged to assume 
inestimable qualities in the object to justify the humility of his 
attitude. I can escape humiliation when I bow down before 
another person, only if I see that person resplendent with ex¬ 
ceptional merits. If, on the other hand, my self-love is not in¬ 
volved in my adoration I am not obliged to over-estimate its 
object and need not be blind to its defects. In the end, as you 
will see, we shall not need to reconsider this question of love be¬ 
ing blind or otherwise w'hen we have discussed the self-love in 
love. 

The Young Woman: Doesn’t that depend upon what degree of 
self-love there is in the lover’s general character? 

The Author: No, it is not as simple as that. Sometimes in an 
adoring love one cannot see that self-love plays any part what¬ 
ever, although the adoring lover has invariably a strong dose of it. 

The Young Woman: Why should he always have a strong dose 
of it? 

The Author: Because the projection of the Ego is not possible 
unless that Ego be fully crystallized: and because the personal 
divine image of the man cannot be fully developed without his 
having to take great care of it; and this care is at the bottom of 
all that we call “self-love.” The vast majority of human beings 
manage to crystallize their Egos completely. As we have seen, it 
is only the congenitally imbecile who fail in this, for lack of 
sufficient intellect. Thus practically all human beings have a 
powerful dose of self-love, and their Ego is the root of nearly all 
their tendencies. La Rochefoucauld was not wrong. The lover 
who adores has, then, a lively love of self; and how is it that this 
sometimes appears to be excluded from his love relation? It is due 
to the purity of his adoration, and this again depends upon the 
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lover’s imaginative power, upon whether he possesses a powerful 
imagination, and a high capacity for abstraction—that is, for 
abstraction from the real, and for living upon the plane of 
images, in the world where his innermost divine image is pro¬ 
jected upon the image of the woman. If this is the case, the image 
of the beloved woman is more real for him than her actual reality; 
and this is the lover who loves with pure adoration, with a love 
that is distinct from its concrete manifestations. Of course such 
a lover has meetings with his beloved; he speaks with her, perhaps 
even sleeps with her. Nevertheless, the real woman has hardly 
any reality for him: it is an image of her that he meets, talks to, 
and goes to bed with. It is this image to which he tenders the 
practical gestures of adoration, before which he prostrates him¬ 
self. It is easy to see, then, that such a relation precludes any 
self-love. The lover is prostrate before an image with which his 
own divine image is identified: prostrate before “the best in him¬ 
self”: if he is the worshipper, he is at the same time the idol. 
There can be no sense of humiliation in such humility nor of 
self-glorification either. We feel humiliated or flattered only in 
relation to something apart from ourselves: and in love that is 
pure adoration, there is nothing alien to the lover. 

The Young Woman: Is your lover without self-love aware of this, 
of his exceptional situation? 

The Author: Yes, he may inquire into it: and he generally does 

so. for the lover whose adoration is pure is endowed with great 

imaginative power, joined with a capacity for intelligent ab¬ 
straction. 

The Young Woman: Excuse my stopping you a moment-why 

do you link abstractive intelligence with imaginative power? Do 

we not see people who live perpetually in dreamland without 
any talent for abstract thought? 

The Author: You have a good point there. I ought to have made 
It clear that the imagination I mean, that which enables the lover 
to recreate” the beloved woman in his imagination, is quite 
merent from the passive imagination of the dreamer. It is a 
unction of mental activity, creative, and in tension towards a 
particular goal; not something passive, receptive and drifting all 
itinds of ways at the behest of different tendencies. It is this crea- 
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tive imagination, which alone deserves the name of imaginative 
power, that presupposes abstractive intelligence in its possessor. 

The lover whose adoration is pure is introspective because he 
is capable of introspection. Thus he becomes aware of the ab¬ 
sence, in his love, of those self-regarding reactions that he has 
in all other relations: he finds this strange, but he enjoys the 
phenomenon without understanding it. It is a pleasing aspect 
of the interior freedom that his love confers upon him, releasing 
him from all those reactions of self-love that cramp one's style 
of living both inwardly and outwardly. Many expressive actions 
normally impossible to him become possible to the lover in adora¬ 
tion. It is as though a part of the psyche that was chronically 
neuralgic and had always had to be protected now became pain¬ 
less. This man was frequently timid before he experienced pure 
adoration; now that he knows it his timidity vanishes, not only 
in the presence of the beloved woman but in many another situa¬ 
tion. The timid lover is not one whose adoration is pure. When 
it is. and his perception is identified with the image of the divine, 
he is as though delivered from his ordinary condition, from what 
is called "original sin" and the sense of guilt that follows from 
it: he feels absolved, redeemed. 

The Young Woman: I still find a difficulty with your conception 
of love that is pure adoration, and with that imaginative power 
and that abstractive intelligence on which you say it depends. Is 
not imaginative power a gift that one is bom with? 

The Author: No: the inborn gift is doubtless indispensable; 
not all human beings are bom equally gifted in this respect. But 
the circumstances of life play the major part in the development 
or non-development of the gift. If a child, even one highly gifted 
from this point of view, happens to suffer a bad trauma during 
its nurture, or if it feels opposed, denied by those in its surround¬ 
ings. its Ego will crystallize nevertheless, but it will be deficient 
in force, in affirmation. A child needs to be given a good dose of 
affirmation from without if it is to become verily a Self—that is, 
to have self-confidence, to be able to affirm its Self in its relations 
with the external world. It must have been accepted just as it is, 
must have been treated as a self-reliant person, one who is capable 
of thinking, more and more, for himself. Any oppressive upbring¬ 
ing, in which a parent exploits his position and affirms himse 
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by belittling the cliild, represents for the latter a kind of de¬ 
natured psycliic nourishment, one from which a necessary psychic 
vitamin is lacking. The Ego is formed, but remains weak, ema¬ 
ciated. ricketty. Tliis manifests itself in a difficulty, or even im¬ 
possibility. for the subject to acquire that capacity for intellectual 
abstraction which is the directive principle of man. Its acquire¬ 
ment. in such a case, does not strike him as worth while, or to be 
relied upon: he does not dare to think for himself and in his 
judgments he remains prone to the influence of others. His crea¬ 
tive. imaginative powers remain undeveloped. If he projects his 
image of divinity in a love that is adoration, this image is too 
weak to constitute the whole of his object: his adoration cannot 
be pure; the real woman comes to mean more than the image: 
appetitive love supervenes, bringing with it all the fears and pains 
of self-love. Then you have the timid lover of whom there are 
more than of the other kind, at least in our days, since the edu¬ 
cation of children is understood so badly or even not at all. At 
the highest social levels, those which are cultured, the child is 
often endowed with a good abstractive intelligence: but it is 
there that the education is the worst—another day I will tell you 
why. In the lower ranks of society, people usually take less trouble 
about their children, and also give them fewer traumas, but the 
gift of intellectual abstraction is rarer. The end of the story is that 
few young people become capable of pure adoration, because few 
of them have the chance of acquiring a strongly developed Self. 

The Young Woman: I find what you have just said very enlight¬ 
ening, and thank you for it. 1 went wrong by confusing the idea of 

the crystalli 2 ation of the Ego with that of its greater or lesser 
vigour. 

The Author: That is a cardinal distinction. The Ego crystallizes 
•n nearly every human being, but it develops its strength in but 
a tew. Many are called, few chosen. 

The Young Woman: You speak as though it were "a good thing" 
to have a strong Self and be able to live out a love of pure adora¬ 
tion: but at the same time you are exhibiting this love as a mirage 

and an illusion. ® 

The Author: I will help you out of this apparent contradiction, 
t beg you. let us for the present leave the ethical point of 
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view out of account. I will come to that much later. A correct 
ethic is the very crown of our comprehension; to speak of it now 
would be premature. 

The Young Woman: So be it. But you know how difficult it is 
for us not to be always asking, What then is good? What ought 
I to do? How should I feel about it? 

The Author; Don’t I know! But I also know that we have to 
curb this curiosity if we want to arrive at anything but illusions. 

Before we leave the love that is pure adoration, I want to 
mention two additional aspects connected with it. Observe, in the 
first place, that by its very nature it is unilateral. The apparent 
symmetry noticeable in certain mutually amorous relations be¬ 
longs to the admixture of other kinds of love. In pure adoration, 
absolute one-sidedness rules the relation. The lover sees the image 
of the adored one at the zenith of his heaven, and the more he 
worships it the lowlier he feels himself to be. Ardently proffering 
adoration to his idol, the lover is dynamic: the idol 'may receive 
or refuse his offering, but in either case she remains immobile 
in the firmament. The lover, if he watches himself with some 
clairvoyance, soon sees that he has not the slightest desire to find 
himself being adored by the woman. He wants the lowly position, 
in which he can enjoy the vertiginous fervours that arise within 
him and ascend like incense to his deity. Often, while he is ador¬ 
ing the one woman he finds himself adored by another, but the 
latter relation only depresses and bores him. It gives him nothing 
whatever of what he feels in the former relation. The adoring 
woman only saddles him with a terrible responsibility by making 
her joy or her despair dependent upon him. All he wants of the 
woman he adores is that she should willingly let herself be 
idolized, graciously welcoming all such services as he may wish 
to render. It is certainly not that she should see him in the way 
that he sees her, for that would abolish the whole phenomenon. 

I think I need not labour a point that is obvious: as soon as 
ever one has seen through the psychological mechanism of love 
that is purely adoration, one sees that it must be unilateral. It is 
in studying the mixed kinds of love that we shall rediscover the 
nostalgia known to every lover, "If only you could love me as I 
love you." 

The Young Woman: I have followed you well enough to agree 
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upon this point. But what is the second point you were going to 
mention? 


The Author: It is the withdrawal of the projected image, w’hich 
means the end of the love that is adoration. You must have 
noticed how often such relations come to a dramatic conclusion. 
But here again. I would point out that its dramatic character 
is caused by the co-existence of the other kinds of love. Adoration, 
if it remain pure, can detach itself without any dramatic crisis, or 
rather—for that way of putting it might mislead—there is in truth 
no reason why a love that is adoration should ever be dissolved. 
You must remember it is not a concrete relationship, and the sus¬ 
pension of all concrete perceptions of the object need be of no 
importance. 


The You.nc Woman: But. in that case, does the projected image 
remain exteriorized, or does it return within the subject? 

The Author: In a sense, it returns within the subject: for he no 
longer feels consciouslv what he had felt while he w-as so en¬ 
amoured; that "second self" he had experienced disappears. But 
it does not cease to be. it merely withdraws from the subconscious 
into the unconscious. From the moment when the lover knows 
that the adored woman exists or has existed, her image remains 
within him. among the resources of his imagination, sometimes 
to be evoked—that is, projected outside him. and when it is. he 
feels that his divine image remains eternally related to her. For. 
you see, the woman or the women that one has loved in this way 
one loves definitively, on the plane of adoration and of the image. 
I know well enough that a lover, meeting a woman whom he once 
loved, often has the impression that nothing of his former feeling 
remains: but that is because, as it so often happens, the pure 
adoration was weak: it was submerged by other psychic phe- 
nomena. by humiliations occasioned by the weakness of the Self 
When, on the contrary, the element of adoration was strong it is 
astonishmg to see how easily and quickly the flame rekindles even 
arter the longest separation, and how strangely the lover feels as 
he were renewing a conversation of only yesterday. The stronger 

» is to bear the loss of the real 
stiffs of the adored one: sometimes, indeed, the lover does not 

he nrnrr/Tr ^ i^^ge that 

P jected, for that image adheres only slightly if at all to the 
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actual woman, but to an image of her that he treasures in his 
heart, where nothing can rob him of it. The only cases of “broken 
heart" are those in which appetitive love is mingled with the 
adoration. From love that is pure adoration no suffering can ever 
afflict the human being, for it is lived upon a plane where the 
limiting conditions of the temporal world are suspended— 17 - 
lusorily so, be it understood. They are suspended only from the 
lover’s subjective point of view, and in so far as he is able to feel 
what happens in him. 
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Appetitive Love Reconsidered 


The plane of “images” and that of sensation—Desire 
for self-affirmation, material and psychic—The desire 
to be oneself—The conditions required for valid intro¬ 
spection—Desire to be sexually desired—Desire to be 
“adored”—Ambivalent attitude of the one who is 

adored 


The Author: Shall we now leave the question of adoration in 
love, and come back to love of the two other kinds? We shall 
do so better equipped to understand them. Our study of adora¬ 
tion, of the love which, in its pure state, is experienced wholly on 
the plane of images, will have familiarized you with the important 
psychological notion of the plane of images, as distinct from the 
plane of concrete reality, the plane of sensations. Without this 
distinction, very many psychic phenomena would remain incom¬ 
prehensible to us. 

The Young Woman; Will you be so good as to give an example. 

The Author: Suppose that your husband is unfaithful to you, 
with a woman less good-looking, and for whom he has no senti¬ 
ment of love. You ask yourself, ‘‘What can he see in her that is 
lacking in me?" You look for the reasons of your husband s in¬ 
fidelity upon the plane of sensations, but they may very well not 
be there: the other woman may be no prettier than you, nor 
any more clever and pleasing in sexual dalliance. Your husband’s 
relation with the woman differs from his relation to you. not on 
the plane of sensations but on the plane of images: he meets with 
her in a different psychological situation because she is not his 
wife, and the sexual act with her may take on a higher value for 
him: he may feel himself much more affirmed by it. The act is 
materially the same, but not so psychically, not upon the plane of 
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images. That may modify the play of the sexual function 
altogether. 

The Young Woman: Yes, I see what you mean by that. 

The Author: This duality of planes, and the fact that the ma¬ 
jority of human actions take place upon both of them at once, is 
what makes our psychic life so complex. You must take it into 
account if you want to steer your way through this complexity. 
The motives of appetitive love, for instance, we shall find upon 
both planes. In such love, a man seeks self-affirmation, by creating 
or by nourishing himself: he loves another person because her 
being nourishes his own. But this other person, the object of such 
a love, may nourish him in very various ways. I love my wife— 
among other ways in which I love her—because she takes care of 
my material comfort, for the service she renders at the practical 
level. But I also love her because she esteems me, is considerate 
for me, values my company, and so on, that is to say, I find her 
affirmative of me upon the subtler plane of images, the plane of 
totality. If I like to criticize someone else, to humiliate him, and 
he lets me do it, he is affirming me by allowing himself to be 
denied by me—all upon the subtle plane—and I may become 
dependent on him. attached to him, acquire the habit or appetite 
for the self-affirmation I procure through him. When a masochis¬ 
tic woman tells you, for instance, about the ill-treatment she suf¬ 
fers from her sadistic husband, she ends by saying, “All the same, 
you know, in his way he loves me”; nor is she deceived, so far 
as appetitive love is concerned. One of the most important kinds 
of appetitive love is sexual desire, and this again we find upon 
two levels: I may be seeking merely physical self-affirmation in 
the exercise, thanks to the woman, of the sexual function; but I 
am just as likely to be in search of a subtler affirmation of myself. 
I may regard the sexual act as a personal victory, and all the more 
so if my mistress be beautiful, much sought after, celebrated, or 
virtuous. 

There is one kind of appetitive love that we must learn to iden¬ 
tify without fail—one that I may have occasion to mention to you 
again, for it plays a very important part in human emotional 
lations—and that is the desire I feel for one who desires me. This 
may sound almost like a bad joke, a playful labouring of the 
obvious. But first note how constantly we meet with it in practice. 
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For example—here is the mistress of a household where, for 
several days, a friend of her husband has been entertained as a 
guest. This friend has shown throughout his visit, both by his 
words and his behaviour, how much pleasure it gave him. The 
situation has pleased him, the cooking, his bedroom, the company 
of his host and hostess, have all equally pleasect him; and he shows 
sincere regret when he has to leave. The mistress of the house is 
delighted: she feels enhanced in value, because what she has and 
what she has done is so highly appreciated by their friend: she 
likes him for this, and rejoices to see him come back for another 
visit. This friend has enjoyed, on the plane of sensations, spending 
his holiday in these conditions: perhaps upon the plane of images 
too, if the consideration which has been shown him is one of the 
causes of his enjoyment: he will like the hostess who has procured 
it for him. The hostess, for her part, will have loved this friend, 
on the plane of images, for having shown such esteem and so 
much appreciation of what she was able to do for him, all of which 
she feels as part of herself—of her image of herself. 

Take another example—you have come back several times to 
these conversations: by doing so you show a kind of appetite for 
what I say. and what I say to you is an expression of myself: I 
feel that by your listening you are afhrming me. I. in my turn, 
have a desire for the affirmation you offer me, and I like you with 
an appetitive liking in so far as you do affirm me. I am hungry, 
as it were, for your hunger for me, and for yourself in so far 
as your hunger confirms an aspect of myself. 

The Young Woman: You make me smile. One would think you 
were a watchmaker deliberately taking his tiny mechanisms apart. 

The Author: Only I don’t take them apart: I simply open the 
cases so that tve may note with precision—but also with discretion 
—what is going on inside. Had we not. for the moment, excluded 
all ethical considerations, this inquiry would be indiscreet; it 
might throw all the wheels out of gear and seriously damage the 
works. Unhappily, that is what the man who tries looking into 
himself by himself practically always does. He forgets to leave 
his moral” prejudices outside the door of his psychological 
laboratory, for he fancies he already has a valid ethics. This makes 
him from the very beginning unable to see anything clearly as it 
»s, since he is bound to preserve his cherished illusions: and to 
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the extent that he is baffled by his psychic mechanisms he tries to 
take them to pieces, rather like a child trying to find out how its 
doll says mamma”—which merely makes it speechless. Intro¬ 
spection is dangerous, in so far as you think that the pretty 
mechanisms are “good” and the ugly ones "evil”—broadly, in as 
much as you confute aesthetics with ethics. Just look around at 
your friends, and you will see that those who are great introspec- 
tives are always more or less neurotic. One can hardly venture to 
explore one's interior world alone, so difficult is it to do so im¬ 
partially and without aesthetic prejudice. A man needs to be sup¬ 
ported by the impartiality of someone else, and it is here that one 
sees the usefulness of a psychologist, of one who has gone beyond 
this terrible confusion between the aesthetic and the ethical. 

The Young Woman: Will you understand me if I say that, 
"amused” as I may be to look at these mechanisms with you, it 
also makes me rather uncomfortable? 

The Author: That discomfort is very natural. The human be¬ 
ing identifies himself with his mechanisms. Instead of seeing that 
a certain mechanical personage within himself loves in such-and- 
such a manner, he tells himself "I love after this fashion.” He 
assumes, towards his own internal mechanisms, the animistic 
attitude assumed by the savage towards inanimate external ob¬ 
jects. He credits them with an autonomous life, whereas they are 
only passing forms of his own living autonomy. He cannot feel 
himself to be a free temporal being, as his fictitious divinity re¬ 
quires him to be, without believing that his inner personages, the 
constituents of his "Self" are free: so he never sees them as the 
mechanisms that in fact they are. The discomfort you feel at a 
glimpse of your mechanisms in their reality derives from the fact 
that they contradict your divine fiction, your illusion that, with¬ 
out having done any real work within yourself, you exist already 
and are an autonomous, perfectly free being, independent of the 
outer world. Yet if this at the same time pleases you, if it is some¬ 
how agreeable, that is because such instants of clair\'oyance are 
working towards your real liberation. For, though your presum|>- 
tion of being already free brings a momentary appeasement when¬ 
ever you renew it. it does nothing to liberate you, and cannot 
really neutralize the profound anguish inherent in a state of ac¬ 
tual unfreedom. Every step towards a true knowledge of oneself 
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tends, on the other hand, towards the neutralization of that an¬ 
guish. But would you like us to return to our watchmakers’ 
technique? For. 1 can assure you. that is how we shall have to 
begin. 

The Young Woman: Yes. So much the worse for my disquiet, 
and for loss of the illusions about myself which I doubtless 
cherish. I believe the prize is worth the pains, and that there is 
treasure at the end of the arduous road. Our talks are gradually 
awakening in me a kind of taste for the adventure, risks and ail. 

The Author: Knowledge of oneself is indeed the greatest of 
human adventures, the one of which all outward adventures are 
only the symbols. And you can brave the risks, since you have a 
guide. But let us return to our subject. 

It is in the sexual sphere that we shall discern, with the greatest 
clarity and conviction, the play of this desire to be desired by 
another: here too we shall best see how irrational such an appetite 
is. \ woman realizes that a man desires her; she has no desire 
for him at all: nevertheless you will often see her happy to meet 
this man and to bask in his desire for her. 

The Young Woman: That’s not true always. For my part, if I 
feel that a man wants me only sexually, this irritates me. and I 
keep well out of his way. 

The Author; What irritates you is not that he wants you sexually 
but that he has no other desire for you except that: it is not that 
he affirms you by regarding you as sexually desirable, but that he 
belittles you by ignoring other aspects of yourself to which you 
attach higher value, aspects which the man ought to recognize, 
you feel, if he wants to distinguish you from other women. If you 
subtract the offense that this negation gives you, you will see that 
you feel the sexual desire of which you are the object as an affirma¬ 
tion of yourself. It could not be othenvise: in so far as you are 
coveted by the man, he is seeing something precious in you, you 
have a certain value in his eyes, and up to this point this is af¬ 
firmative of you. Don’t you know that we evaluate ourselves ac¬ 
cording to our reflections mirrored in the minds of other people? 
This self-valuation is a matter of relativity and comparison. The 
man s desire affirms you, because it goes towards you in preference 
to other women. If you saw that this man were behaving in the 
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same way towards every woman, his desire would cease to have 
that meaning. The woman who is attacked in a wood by the local 
satyr does not feel at all affirmed, because the desire in this case 
does not distinguish her from any other woman. We feel affirmed, 
as a rule, only by what distinguishes us, for affirmation of a self 
takes place on the plane of images, of the “Ego,”—that is, within 
one s assumption that one is an autonomous, total being. 

The Young Woman: I do feel that my sense of being affirmed 
by the man’s desire for me is somewhat irrational. But then it also 
seems to me natural. 

The Author: But ail of our spontaneously affective life is es¬ 
sentially irrational and at the same time essentially natural. Let 
us say more simply, if you like, that the emotional nature of man 
is not in the least rational. 

The Young Woman: Evidently I have said something silly. I 
should have said that it seemed to me logical. It is logical that I 
should appreciate myself when I am appreciated by another, and 
that I should be gratified by it. 

The Author: This comes to much the same thing: the affective 
life is logical, but irrational, because the logic proceeds from non- 
rational premises. The value attributed to you by this admirer 
is attached to appearances which do not constitute your reality. 
If you were thirty years older, he would not have seen this value 
in you, but would you not still have been "you”? You see, then, 
more simply still, that when this man seems to single you out and 
affirm you, he is really only distinguishing and affirming the per¬ 
sonage within himself which has a desire for you: he expects, by 
seducing you, to affirm an aspect of himself: you are the victim 
of a mere optical illusion. And what I am saying would apply 
just as well, evidently, to the two examples I gave you a little 
while ago. 

The Young Woman: Oh, dear! How right you are! How are such 
delusions possible? 

The Author: We shall have to talk a little more metaphysics 
to deal with that question. The man who affirms himself by pos¬ 
sessing you refills, by that means, what he felt as a kind of empti¬ 
ness: he recovers, thanks to you, the sense of being a totality, a 
free "being,” a self-sufficient, real entity. While thus re affirming 
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himself in time, he is really seeking self-affirmation on the plane 
of virtually timeless “being." But this plane of “being transcends 
all those limitations which make human beings feel themselves to 
be distinct one from another, the distinction that is also an¬ 
nihilated on this plane during the act in which the man and you 
participate, or imagine that you do—between the man s self- 
affirmation and your own. Upon this plane there is no optical 
illusion, for the “being” affirms itself in him and in you at the 
same time. The optical illusion arises when this idea projects it¬ 
self upon the lower plane of the affective mechanisms: there you 
are deceived if you think you are being affirmed by this man, who 
is dreaming of nothing but his own affirmation. I beg your pardon 
for a digression which you must have found obscure: but you 
asked me for it. Never mind if you have hardly understood me. 
This kind of explanation is not necessary to what immediately 
concerns us. It is enough if you realize clearly that you feel the 
other person's affirmation of yourself and that you like it. you 
desire it. for that reason. 

The Young Woman; I do realize it. but without the least satis¬ 
faction. for now I see myself as ridiculous. 

The Author: To the degree that you come to see your mecha¬ 
nisms for what they are—and they are quite harmless as soon as you 
cease to attach absolute importance to them—you learn to laugh 
at yourself: and then you feel how good it is to be humorously 
detached, how much it liberates you. That a woman should feel 
flattered because a man desires her is indeed a subject for comedy. 
It is as if the prey were to preen itself with pride when it saw the 
carnivore watching it and licking its chops. A book was published 
lately about women in houses of prostitution, and the author tells 
us that every woman has her “bad days” when no client chooses 
her: and that she deplores this, not only from the financial point 
of view: she feels humiliated by it. The observation is interesting, 
because in such a case every sentimental consideration is ex¬ 
cluded. and yet one finds, even here, that to be “chosen" is to be 
preferred; although one is only a prey, there is this notion of 
preference to whatever other prey is available. Observe, moreover, 
that the notion of preference is not indispensable. Suppose that 
circumstances should expose a woman to the advances of some 
prisoner, long deprived of women: that he solicits her sexually. 
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without hiding the fact that his desire is for any woman whatever, 
and that she consents in compassion. She may feel flattered simply 
to see the intensity of the appetite, the erotic ecstasy to which he 
is aroused with her, and the profound relief he experiences after¬ 
wards. This would not be a case of feeling preferred, but only of 
being enjoyed, of being valuable. 

The Young Woman: What, then, are the feelings of a woman 
when the man loves her with adoration? 

The Author: Her feelings will usually be the same but much 
stronger. The man who adores her will have every kind of desire 
for her, since appetitive love is mingled with his adoration. 
Divinizing her as he does, beholding her as a totality, he will want 
her in every possible way. He will hunger for the sight of her, to 
hear her, to know what she is thinking, what she feels; to know 
about her past life, to meet her friends, and to enjoy her body. 
And the woman feels herself affirmed accordingly. More often 
than not, she also contracts a lively appetitive love for him—that 
is, a strong attachment. By seeing her as someone unique and in¬ 
comparable he gives her, upon the plane of images, a concentrated 
and most savoury nourishment, with which her insatiable Ego is 
delighted. Sometimes you will see the woman deprecating adora- 
tional behaviour in her lover: this does not mean, however, that 
she disdains such exquisite nourishment, but that, owing to 
some previous experience, she is so much afraid of losing it that 
she also fears to receive it. This is an instance of the "fear of 
loving," which we will study some other time. For the moment, 
let us rather consider what happens within the adored woman 
when, as is rather rarely the case, the adoration of which she is 
the object is pure, or nearly so. Her reaction is complicated by the 
complex behaviour of so pure a lover. In truth, as we have seen, 
he is not attached to the real woman: attachment arises only from 
appetite, not from adoration. But this lover’s love for something 
intangible has to be acted out on the plane of concrete reality: 
we must return to this later in more detail, but I think you will 
have already perceived the peculiarity of the adorational situa¬ 
tion, where the lover has to act as though he were concerned 
with a real woman, although it is only his image of her that 
matters to him. The lover feels and acts as though he were de¬ 
votedly attached to the real woman, and yet only in so far as 
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this is favourable for maintaining his ecstatic interior condition: 
let us not forget that it is only this interior state which he is really 
attached to. which he is afraid of losing and jealously guards. 
Whenever it would be prejudicial to his condition to behave with 
attachment towards the real woman, the lover both feels and 
behaves according to his genuine non-attachment to her. 

The Young Woman: In fact, the lover who adores is playing a 
sort of comedy. Is he aware of this? 

The Author: Hardly: practically not at all. I will return to that 
point: but at present we are concerned with the reactions of the 
adored woman. The lover suspends the comedy of attachment to 
the real woman whenever it threatens to hinder his adoration. 
For instance, the woman may behave in such a way as to excite 
the jealousy of her adorer: he would be expected to feel resent¬ 
ment against her: but every negative feeling is opposed to adora¬ 
tion and therefore inadmissible. So he does not do what is ex¬ 
pected: he neither feels nor acts jealousy, thereby showing his 
genuine detachment from the actual woman. She, for her part, 
feels surprised and humiliated. She is avid for the attachment of 
her lover which is such an afTirmaiion of her. and feels negated 
when he suddenly appears to be free of the attachment of which, 
at other times, she had such clear proofs. Moreover, her own in¬ 
terior attitude towards this curious lover is ambivalent: she loves 
him with a strongly appetitive love for the adoration he offers 
her, manifested in an unlimited attachment which he declares 
is necessary to his life: but on the other hand she nurses a strong 
resentment against him for the moments when he appeared to 
have taken back all that he gave her. thereby subjecting her to a 
disagreeably cold douche. This inwardly ambivalent attitude 
shows itself in equally ambivalent behaviour: sometimes she 
heaps favours upon her adorer, at others she makes him suffer as 
much as she can. The more the lover s adoration is pure, the bet¬ 
ter he can escape suffering, to which he would react with a resent¬ 
ment he does not want to feel: but the more he is. in consequence, 
unassailable, the more the woman redoubles her attacks. We will 
return again to the details of this interesting duel, when I will 
show you some of the unhappy conclusions to which it may lead. 

% 
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Benevolent Love 


The general partiality for benevolent love-The 
“pure" benevolent action; its exceptional character; 
it is no longer a love—Making others suffer "for their 
good"—Benevolent love associated with adoration— 
Benevolent love associated with appetitive—The prob' 
lem of the "bad character"—The joy of doing good— 
Dependence or independence in regard to the attitude 
of other people—Imaginary benevolence 


The Author: It was necessary to take full account of appetitive 
love before attempting the study of benevolent love—that which 
tends towards the affirmation of others—for as you will soon see, 
these two kinds of love are in practice always intimately inter¬ 
mingled. Human relations are invariably reciprocal, they are 
always interchanges, and I cannot affirm another person without 
thereby receiving some affirmation of myself. Before going 
further, let us note that it is benevolent, or “altruistic” love, that 
answers best to what is implied, in common parlance, by the word 
“love.” When I realize that the movement that draws me towards 
another implies only my self-affirmation, I am tempted to tell 
myself that “After all, I do not love him, it is myself I am loving: 
so this is not love.” But that only shows my aesthetic and irra¬ 
tional partiality for altruistic love; I forget, through this par¬ 
tiality, that I exist, for myself, by the same right as the other; I 
ignore the true meaning of those profound words of the Gospel 
“Love thy neighbour as thyself!”-words which imply that I can¬ 
not love others in the right way without first loving myself in 
the right way, that I myself am my nearest “neighbour” and that 
I shall not be able to nourish anybody else if I fail to nourish 
myself. To love oneself is still to love, and that is why appetitive 
love cannot be excluded from love in general. I hope to succeed 
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in showing you that “egoistic'' love is not in itself inferior to 
altruistic love and that no evil proceeds from it. but only from 
man's ignorance of himself and from the mechanisms to which, in 
consequence, he is enslaved. 

The Young Woman: I shall indeed be thankful if you succeed in 
that, for you will have relieved me of a great cause of moral 
suffering. 

The Author: That is what I hope for: knowledge of ourselves 
ought to lead to peace of mind. 

.Altruistic love. then, corresponds most nearly to what we prefer 
to regard as authentic love. It is also what we mean by “being 
kind" to someone, as distinct from loving him. 

The Young Woman: Yet how sadly a girl says to herself, “He 
doesn’t love me. he is only being kind to me." 

The Author: True enough: but such a girl is thinking that if 
he loved her to adoration, his love would include infinite be¬ 
nevolence—which as we shall see is fre(|uenily true—whereas if he 
is only being kind to her. that connotes no more than a limited 
degree of benevolent love. If the adoration he professes to feel 
for her did not imply benevolence also, she would prefer kindness. 
There are such cases. A lover who is afraid of lo\ e sometimes takes 
up a frankly liostile attitude when his feelings are aroused by a 
woman. If the woman continues her relationship with him. she 
would a hundred times rather he were simply kind to her. 

The Young Woman: I know tliat. Yet it seems to me_ 

The Author: Yes. I know what you want to say. But if a woman 
prefers to feel herself adored, even in a way that involves occa¬ 
sional hostility, it is because this signifies, in spite of everything, 
an incomparable affirmation of her on the plane of images, an 
nnmense though intangible gift implying an equally measureless 
enevolence. which is none the less real for not being concretely 
manifested. You will never make me admit that any human being 
does not prefer benevolence to malevolence. It may appear so. in 
the masochistic attitude, but not upon closer examination; the 
masochist does not love being made to suffer: he has an uncon- 
scious need of it in order to maintain a precarious psychic balance, 
Which IS quite another thing. 
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The Young Woman: This time, I give in. But you said just now 
that benevolent love and appetitive love were practically always 
mingled. Is it not possible, though, to observe acts of purely 
benevolent love? 

The Author: Yes, it is possible. But as we shall see. one cannot 
make use of the word “love” in these cases, for the affective mo¬ 
tivation that the word implies is no longer operative. 

The human being has. virtually, the power of thinking in com¬ 
plete abstraction from his affective mechanisms. He can deliber¬ 
ate and decide upon his action in a situation where his interests 
are opposed to someone else’s, in abstraction from this opposition, 
thinking of himself and the other as if they were both third 
persons. That men very rarely exercise this virtual ability of 
theirs, I admit: that many men never use it. because they lack 
the vigorous abstractive intelligence that it requires, I admit also. 
But that the thing is impossible, as some people pretend because 
it has never happened to them, I will not allow. It is possible for 
me to decide impartially how I w'lU act, if I wish, and know how 
to put myself in the special frame of mind that is needed for such 
a decision. 

The Young Woman: But how do you know that your intellect 
is working in this way, and not once again ingeniously “ration¬ 
alizing” an emotional motive. 

The Author: Suppose that I see, when wide awake, an object 
that I dreamed about in the previous night, and that I say, "This 
time I am not dreaming that object. I am perceiving it. And 
suppose that you ask me to prove to you that what I am now per¬ 
ceiving is not a dream-image. I cannot do it; for this is a matter of 
inward, incommunicable intuition; yet I have no need to doubt 
my intuition because I cannot demonstrate it. I know just as in¬ 
tuitively, and with increasing clearness the more I exercise the 
function of knowing, whether 1 am deliberating and deciding 
impartially or doing so in a state of self-deception. And this, allow 
me to say, with or without your assent. But I cannot go on unless 
you withdraw your somewhat exacting outside control. 

The Young Woman; I do withdraw it, for I want to know what 
is coming. 

T he Author: Well then, let us grant that my deliberation and my 
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decision have been impartial, and the decision is. as it happens, 
favourable to the other person’s interests and his feelings, and un¬ 
favourable to my own. 

The Young Wo.man: Why do you say. as it happens? 

The Author: Because, if my vision of the relevant circumstances 
is impartial, my attitude being as it were immobile, I decide ac¬ 
cording as the circumstances happen to be: they might have been 
different, and in other circumstances my decision might quite as 
well have been favourable to my feelings. And suppose further 
that, my decision being favourable to the other person, I act upon 
it: the action then is altruistic. My action will be, in fact, be¬ 
nevolent, but how can we speak here of “love” since I am acting 
upon intellectual evidence and from no affective motive? From 
this impartial point of view 1 estimate the other’s interest as 
quantitatively superior to mine and I act on his side for that 
reason. But my estimate is wholly intellectual, and the word 
“love,” which connotes an element of feeling, is beside the point. 

The Young Woman: May we not however speak of a “love” of 
justice? 

The Author: No; to act from the love of justice is something dif¬ 
ferent. There. I have an affective interest in seeing myself as 
“just I see myself in the image of an ideally just man; such an 
action is accompanied by a certain inward sensation of warmth, 
whilst the operation I have just been trying to describe is perfectly 
cold. I may afterwards, perhaps, enjoy the thought of having acted 
altruistically, but that does not necessarily follow: and such a 
relapse into the affective does not alter my having been able 
previously to act apart from it. No. action quite independent of 
affectivity is possible; but if I call such an action "just” it will 
not be in the sense of "justice" but of being “just right," in the 
sense of being correct: the action sounds in my mind as "just," 

using the term as a musician does when he speaks of “just 
intonation." 

The Young Woman: Your "just" action strikes me as an in¬ 
humanly cold one. 

The Author: Yes, in so far as “human" generally means sub¬ 
jected to affectivity, but not in so far as man can free himself from 
that condition. 

E 
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The Young Woman: Then, is this “just” action the famous “free¬ 
dom” from determinism? 

The Author: What a philosophical abyss you want to lure us 
into! I will prudently skirt around this, by replying briefly 
that this “just” action is the least predetermined action possible 
to a man who is not yet liberated. But truly free actions can be 
performed only by the free man, inwardly ruled by the Absolute 
Reason: a perfectly autonomous act would also find its source in 
the impartial intellect, but this would not be a cold action be¬ 
cause the affective nature, at last subjected, would be collaborat¬ 
ing with the intellect in the perfect and continual joy of “being” 
and “doing.” But let us return, I beg you, to the subject of our 
study, the common humanity to which you and 1 belong. I only 
wanted to mention this “just” action because it is a point of in¬ 
terest that pure benevolence can, in exceptional cases, play a part. 
But I say again that benevolent love practically never comes into 
play except in association with appetitive love—that is, in inter¬ 
actions where my affirming of someone else procures some affirma¬ 
tion of myself also. 

As we know, appetitive love does not necessarily arouse one’s 
benevolent love. A human being may be attached to another by 
hatred, he may desire the other as an object he can deny, at whose 
expense he affirms himself and towards whom he has not an atom 
of benevolence. But I can derive affirmation from another with¬ 
out having to deny him. It very frequently happens that the per¬ 
son to whom I am attached, of whom I have need, is therefore 
precious to me, and that I therefore will his existence; in that case 
I shall want to procure him all he needs and that gives him pleas¬ 
ure; I am anxious to nourish him, up to a point. 

The Young Woman: I have often noticed, alas! that people who 
liked me wanted to give me things pleasing to themselves. 

The Author: That is very true. I said that the benevolent man 
wanted to nourish the other person up to a point. He is willing 
to make certain presents, but his generosity does not, as a rule, 
extend to the giving of that gift which is the most precious of all, 
which I should call "the present of one’s thought. To give 
another this present of one's thought is to put oneself in his 
place, to imagine his affective life in complete abstraction from 
one’s own, to find out what he hopes for according to his own 
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subjective values: and all this implies an impartial, intellectual 
effort which, as I said, we hardly ever make. Do not be much sur¬ 
prised. then, if people who like you choose, according to their own 
bent, the presents they make you and the times when they give 
them. All the same, they are showing goodwill: so let us not be too 
exacting. 

The Young Woman: I try not to be: one says that one is grateful 
for the intention. But tell me this. When you spoke of what we 
give to another in our benevolence towards him, you mentioned, 
as the best of all presents, “What he hopes for according to his 
own subjective values.” Now you have also told me not to confuse 
what we find agreeable with what is good for us. Must I not some¬ 
times tell another person something disagreeable "for his good”? 


The Author; Why, certainly. What I have just described as the 
best of presents is that of one's thouglnfulness, and it may happen 
that my thinking impartially about another person may bring 
me to understand that I ought to do or say what is disagreeable 
to him, to render him a real service. But though there are cases 
in which this is evidently true, especially in the education of the 


very young, I would advise you generally to mistrust the reason¬ 
ings that would lead you to behave disagreeably to anyone else 
for his good.” In dealing with small children, the case is clear: 
inevitably the child must come up against that temporal limita¬ 
tion which is its own, but of which it knows nothing when it 
comes into the world: owing to the divine fiction that is congeni¬ 
tal. the child believes in its omnipotence, and it is impossible it 
should be spared the psychic traumas incident to its discovering 
its non-omnipotence. But we must do all we can to reduce this 
traumatism, and the best way of doing so is for the child to receive 
it from the being who at the same time gives it the compensation 
of being loved and of being affirmed in other ways. When a 
mother forbids something to her child, she is denying it, frustrat¬ 
ing its effort towards an unlimited self-affirmation: but on the 
other hand, it is she too, the same being, who is affirming the 
child by her devoted care of it: and thus the traumatic experience 
IS rendered as harmless as it possibly can be. 

However, when we are concerned no longer with a little child, 
but with an adolescent or an adult, the case is quite different. 
Here I do not have to incarnate, for the other person, his temporal 
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limitation: he is encountering that limitation every day, and its 
existence is already part of his experience. Except in the case of a 
personality distorted by an unfortunate upbringing, one who 
shows those characteristics of a spoiled child which are always 
traceable to earliest infancy, the person I am trying to benefit 
has more enemies than allies in his struggle to affirm himself; and 
I do not see what good I can do him by ranging myself among his 
adversaries. By this time, one can no longer open his mind to im¬ 
partial understanding by administering constraint. On the con¬ 
trary, it is by doing him favours, by indulgent acceptance of his 
point of view, that I may make a friend of him, release his mind, 
and then it may become possible for me to help him to deal with 
any unruly urges that he may have. 

We shall come back to this important matter of education; but 
observe, for the present, that after a certain age whatever con¬ 
straint we impose upon another person only provokes him to 
react with violence, either overtly or covertly, and so closes his 
mind to reason. No, believe me, if you want to do good to anyone, 
it will nearly always be best to give him some pleasure—that is, 
to fulfill some wish of his own. 

You can then take advantage of the friendly relation you bring 
about, to teach him something about self-knowledge, about the 
art of living: or. if you are not yet capable of that, you will at least 
have done him all the good you can; you will have affirmed him 
by such gratifications as you were able to give him. Let me remind 
you only, once more, that the “spoiled child” is an exception; 
even if he is fifty years old he is still a child from this particular 
point of view. 

The Young Woman: I am glad to hear you speak as you do. I 
personally like giving pleasure, but I have ohen asked myself 
if this might not be doing harm to someone else. Do please tell 
me quickly about this art of living, so that I may use the friend¬ 
ship created by common kindness as a means to the giving of that 
royal present. 

The Author: I will try to do so, in so far as I know the art myself. 
Fortunately one need not know it completely before having the 
right to teach it: it is enough to know more than the person one 

is talking to. 

We have now seen what benevolence is; that it can be pure but 
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is nearly always mixed with appetitive love. Now we are going to 
consider how this mixture comes about; and the conclusion that 
will emerge, little by little, from our inquiry will be this—that 
sometimes I am benevolent towards another person because 1 
want him and am attached to him, but that, in other cases, I am 
attached to him because I am benevolent to him. 

When benevolence and appetite are mingled—which, 1 re¬ 
peat, is almost invariably the case, and is the situation we are 
now concerned with—the other person is always a being who is 
precious to me in one way or another. I may, first of all, treasure 
this other person as the medium necessary to my adoration. Sup¬ 
pose that an adorational love is unadulterated: then the actual 
person of the adored does not matter to the lover, it is to her 
image alone that he is attached: and it is only on the plane of 
images that this lover will exercise benevolence. He will dream 
of saving his beloved from a terrible fire, in which he himself is 
so badly hurt that he will afterwards expire at the feet of his 
idol: but, should such a thing actually happen, he will sacrifice 
nothing of what he clings to in cold fact. As a rule, however, 
adoration is not pure, the adored image is identified more or less 
with the real woman and to the extent of that identification, the 
lover devotes his benevolent love to her, provided, of course, 
that he accepts the situation and gives free rein to his love. Be¬ 
nevolent love may then be manifested in its highest degrees, 
sometimes at the actual sacrifice of life if that should be called for: 
for indeed the adored woman participates in the infinite value 
of the image of the divine with which she is identified, and the 
life of the finite body is incommensurable with this image. You 
will witness the same phenomenon when the object that is adored 
is not a human being but some religious, political, humani¬ 
tarian, or other kind of doctrine. 

The being towards whom I am benevolent may be precious to 
me because I see it as the object of an appetitive love, because it 
"nourishes” or affirms me in one way or another. He or she may, 
in the first place, nourish me at the material level, on the plane of 
sensations, because they contribute to my comfort, because, in my 
for life, they are on my side,” my allies, or because they 
render me service, and one of the possible aspects of this service 
is that of sex. In such cases, where benevolence is the function 
of a service rendered upon the relative plane of sensations— 
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the plane of the “partial”—this benevolence, as you will surely 
understand, is itself always limited and relative. It is concerned 
with an exchange of relative things, and necessarily with a cer¬ 
tain balance between them. I proportion the services I render to 
those that the other renders me. 

The Young Woman: Doesn’t all this exchange have a rather 
mercenary odour? 

The Author: The very expression you employ reeks of aristo¬ 
cratic, aesthetic prejudice! If you will be so good as to abandon 
for an instant that prejudice, you will see that this “give and 
take” (which I grant does not appear in too flattering a light) has 
nothing degrading about it. Man has a perfect right to be what 
he is, a creature whose feet are planted on the ground while the 
crown of his head points to the sky. However, you may console 
yourself, for we will now deal with this aristocratic attitude. 

The being toward whom 1 am benevolent may be precious to 
me because he is nourishing to me, not upon the plane of sen¬ 
sations, but upon the subtle plane of images; by receiving my 
benevolence he gives me the joy of seeing myself as a benefactor. 
So I affirm myself, thanks to him, not merely in some particular 
way, but altogether: I am affirmed in my image, my Ego, my 
totality. That this may be illusory is immaterial for my affectivity. 
You remember what we said about the immeasurable prejudice 
that people cherish in favour of altruism. The ideal image of man 
in general includes altruism, and it is generally included in the 

ideal image that a man proposes for himself. 

% 

The Young Woman: Why draw that distinction? Doesn't the 
particular man always choose for his ideal what the ideal of man 
is in general? 

The Author: You are right, in one sense. In his beginnings man 
does as you say. Rousseau’s idea that man is born good is not 
altogether silly. The little child would prefer to affirm itself 
with a benevolence that is the answer to an equal benevolence: 
for he would then experience the joy of affirming himself in the 
affirmation of the others and at the same time of being affirmed 
by them. The other person, however, does not always show be¬ 
nevolence; he denies us and drives us to deny him, in order to 
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balance his negation; the world is not the paradise we expected. 
And this produces, in some degree, an inversion of the general 
ideal as the subject adopts it for himself. He has been made “to 
feel a fool,” he swears it shall not happen again: he builds up a 
revengeful ideal of "wrong-doing”; and according to the strength 
of this reaction the child is said to have a more or less “bad char¬ 
acter." But on closer inspection a “bad character” is not a con¬ 
genital propensity to do wrong: it shows a congenilal tendency to 
respond to the shock of disillusionment by acting in opposition to 
the ideal of benevolence. 

This is a trait of character, and like others inherited. From this 
point of view human beings differ widely from one another: 
some, who have experienced the worst disillusionments. will not 
react with this inversion ol the benevolent ideal: others will do 
so after some trifling deception. But systematic delinquency in 
a human being can hardly occur except through the inversion, at 
some time or other, of a benevolent ideal no less systematic. More¬ 
over—and this is a proof of what I am saying—the delinquent ideal 
that a man may set out to realize in practice does not efface the 
theoretically benevolent ideal he keeps within himself. The worst 
gangster, if he asks himself in a moment of sincerity what is the 
ideal of man in general as he sees it. sees it as benevolent: and in 
the heart of the worst miscreant there often lingers a secret adora¬ 
tion for some benevolent being that he once knew. 

You can see what a St. \’incent de Paul or a Cur^ d'Ars have 
been able to arouse in the affectivity of men who were malefac¬ 
tors. They could never have awakened a positive ideal in these 
minds if it had not been virtually present in them. There is no 
hatred so intense that a love equally intense could not neutralize 
it. Man was not made, nor is any man born, for hating; hatred 
is but a compensation for the non-attainment of some affirmation 
which love, in a concrete situation, was found impotent to pro¬ 
cure. Nevertheless. I would contradict Rousseau when he says that 
it is only by society that man is depraved: it is, of course, in society 
that man encounters the deception and disillusionments that 
tempt him to turn the original ideal upside down; but certain 
individuals are so congenitally predisposed to do this, that one 
cannot lay all the blame upon society. 

The Young Woman: 1 see your meaning. I am glad to be able to 
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think that nobody is born wicked; it is bad enough when a man 
becomes so. 

The Author: There again speaks the aesthetician! But remem¬ 
ber that the congenital condition which is man’s affliction—and 
in which his greatest blessing is to free himself from it—has 
nothing to do with the beauty or baseness, the altruism or egoism, 
of his mechanisms. It consists in his being born imprisoned in 
these mechanisms, or more correctly in a mechanical response 
whose modalities, whether beautiful or ugly, matter little. If a 
man behaves correctly only by virtue of mechanisms of which 
he is not the master, do not regard him as superior to the gangster. 

The Young Woman; He is belter from my point of view, for I 
can make better use of him in my own life. 

The Author: Of course; but that is only one point of view. 

We came lately to the conclusion that the ideal image which 
the human being has of himself almost always includes benevo¬ 
lence and beneficence. This is one of the most important traits of 
his image of the divine so far as he tries to conceive it and at¬ 
taches attributes to it. Nor is it surprising, since we know that 
man, confusing as he does the Absolute Principle with the in¬ 
ferior. positive or constructive principle, personalizes the latter 
in the form of an infinitely good God. Observe, in parenthesis, 
how this dense metaphysical confusion confronts man with the 
problem, thenceforth insoluble, of “evil” on the earth: from 
which he can only extricate himself by rationalizations intended 
to justify his conception of “God.” 

Benevolence is indeed, one may say, the essential quality of 
any image that man can make of “God,” in so far as God may 
manifest himself in human behaviour; and it is only by an iri- 
version of that image that man may sometimes feel himself di¬ 
vinized in the destructive, in the Schadenfreude of the Germans. 
The more a human being is endowed with intensity of life the 
more joy he will experience in seeing himself as a doer of good: 
his joy may even be such as we call “intoxicating”; I may feel as 
though inebriated, suffused by an immense delight when I see 
myself sustaining the lives of others, and, as it were, participat¬ 
ing in the creation. In such a moment, however, I not only feel 
that I participate in the creation, but that I am a creator, a giver 
of life: I forget that I am, but a single link in the chain of causes 
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and effects: I feel as though I were a first cause, a prime mover: 
and my intoxication is explained by the approximation to the 
divine” that such activity implies. 

The Young Woman: Is that feeling, too. only an illusion? 

The Author: Clearly it is illusory, like everything that 1 ex¬ 
perience on the plane of images. Only what occurs to us on the 
plane of sensations is not illusory. But let us cease to regard this 
illusion as “evil.” What is contrary to the deliverance of man. 
and therefore really evil, is the credence that his unenlightened 
intelligence gives to the seemingly absolute reality of his affective 
phenomena: it is the slothful submission of his intelligence to his 
affeciiviiy: but not this affectivity itself, nor anything that may 
occur within it. In the condition we have just described, for 
instance, it is really bad for the beneficent man to believe that 
his benefaction is of absolute value—namely, that in itself it can 
even approach the absolute realization of his “being”: this is 
bad because it is false. But if this man. understanding that his 
joy was founded upon an illusion, condemned it in himself and 
look the negation of values as absolute, this netv belief would 
be as bad as the previous one. for it would be equally false. 

To the degree that one becomes enlightened, one will cease to 
attach any absolute value to one's well-doing: yet one will sympa¬ 
thetically entertain any joyous intoxications it produces, for 
these joys, based upon illusion though they be, are none the less 
an effective nourishment of our being and even necessary to it 
in its present condition. Why crush the chrysalis with the excuse 
that it is not a butterfly? 

If you condemn the delight that you feel in doing good on 
the pretext that it is founded upon illusion, you will unleash 
remorse, and anguish—you will have crushed the poor chrysalis. 

The Young Woman: I confess that I have often done that, and 
that it has poisoned most of my altruistic pleasures. 

The Author: Yes, it does poison them. We experience them all 
the same, but projected upon a background of culpability: they 
may even mask this background from us. but at other moments 
they vanish, and then remorse has one by the throat, one is drink¬ 
ing from a source that suddenly seems to be defiled. That is all 
quite absurd, like any other refusal of our temporal nourishment. 
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The delight of participating in the creation, delusive though 
it be to feel one is doing so as an incarnation of God the creator, 
is yet one of the best of all kinds of temporal nourishment; one 
of the best “compensations” of which we can avail ourselves in 
our as yet unliberated condition. 

The Young Woman: But is not such compensation an impedi¬ 
ment to that desirable change? 

The Author: Far from it. The interior work required towards 
this change involves the most detached thinking. I do not want 
to discuss this work with you just yet, but I may say at once 
that it cannot be done in a state of dread and anguish: we need 
to keep our balance in the most perfect peace attainable if we 
are to have any chance of bringing this delicate operation to a 
successful conclusion. To that end all compensations are wel¬ 
come, especially those that occasion the greatest joys and the 
least suffering. 

The Young Woman: But how can a compensation make one 
suffer? 


The Author: It may, because I compensate myself by a certain 
attitude towards life: and this attitude may lead me to set-backs 
as well as to successes. Take, for instance, the case of beneficent 


action we had in mind just now: the benefactor may be attached 
to an image of his “benevolent self” in so far as that image is 
seen by others: he wants to be recognized by them as benevolent. 
Such a person may have to suffer a great deal because of this 
inferior attitude, for many are the ungrateful. On the other 
hand, a person who is attached to the same image of himself, but 
only as he himself sees it, and who does not want to enjoy its 
reflection in other minds, is immune from such suffering; his joy 


is simply in doing good, with or without being thanked for it. 
You will find the same difference among creative workers, in the 
sciences or the arts. Some of them cannot enjoy the quality of 
their creations without seeing them mirrored in other people— 
they want renown—but others enjoy their achievements just as 
well if they remain anonymous; and there are, of course, al 
possible gradations between these extreme attitudes. The joy o 
giving pleasure, of rendering service, can be an excellent com- 
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pensation, so long as it is not dependent on other people’s ad¬ 
miration. 

The necessity or the needlessness of seeing one’s image mir¬ 
rored in other people also restricts or enlarges the range of the 
benevolence we are considering. If I need to see it reflected in 
other people, I can be benevolent only within the limits of their 
gratitude, for it is only when another person will recognize my 
affirmation of him that I shall behave benevolently to him. If on 
the contrary I do not need this, there is no limit to my potential 
benevolence. But observe that, even in this case, my benefits are 
still recognized, though only by myself: there is still a mirror— 
a “gallery” to which I act—but this "gallery’’ is within me; it is 
myself to the degree that I am able to “reflect." and to be some¬ 
one else, the spectator of my action. In practice there are always 
two mirrors, one outside and one inside, and cases differ accord¬ 
ing to the importance of the mirror outside. Now and then you 
will meet someone for whom the mirror outside is almost en¬ 
tirely unnecessary and you will see him toiling relentlessly for 
someone else’s comfort whether he earns gratitude or ingratitude. 

The Young Woma.n: The Little Sisters of the Poor, for instance? 


The Author: Yes; the Little Sister of the Poor. too. has a 
“mirror." an interior gallery fully associated with the image 
she has of her God. And in her devotion to the poor she finds a 
very sustaining affirmation of herself. Such a compensation, to 
the person who lives by it. is an inner peace that is practically 
unshakeable. 

In conclusion. I would like to bring to your notice two rather 
amusing special cases. Some people have so great a need of 
gratitude if they are to do any good whatever, that they can never 
receive enough; they cannot therefore exercise their benevolent 
aspirations in real life at all. and have to make up for this in 
imagination. Do you remember Proust’s old nurse Fran^oise, who 
sheds tears over a novel describing the sufferings of an unmarried 
mother? Yet she is pitiless to the kitchen-maid who depends upon 
her, and who finds herself in that unhappy condition. People 
like Fran^oise love humanity, but not particular human beings. 

The other case is somewhat similar in the part that imagina¬ 
tion plays in it. Never trust the apparent benevolence of the man 
who is an “optimist." Being happy himself, he wishes the whole 
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world well, in his imagination. So long as you are before him 
as a representative of mankind in general he will promise you 
all kinds of benefits, but if ever you take him at his word there 
is “nothing doing.” He is even annoyed at you: you have not 
respected the rules of his game. Southerners are often reproached 
for not keeping their promises: and this is because, in the eu¬ 
phoria of their beatific climate, they sincerely wish you well- 
in principle. But the trouble is, as one can easily understand, that 
the practical service you ask of them is precisely what would 
disturb the euphoria from which their benevolence flows: con¬ 
ditions are no longer the same. In their case, enjoyment does 
not arise from the satisfaction of a will to please: on the contrary, 
a will to please arises from enjoyment, and their enjoyment comes 
from the everlastingly beneficent sun, which shines regardless of 
ingratitude. 
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VIII 


In Which We Return to the Distinction 
Between the Three Kinds of Love 


There is not, for the ordinary man, any fourth way of 
loving—Our classification corresponds to an objective 
reality—The interrelation of the three ways—Passion— 

The three "centres” of man 


The Author: I would like now to return %vith you to our 
fundamental distinctions, our division of love into three differ¬ 
ent kinds. 

In appetitive love man is affirmed by the other person, whom 
he is also nourishing. In benevolent love, he affirms the other 
person while nourishing him. In love that is adoration, he identi¬ 
fies himself with the divine image representing the principle of 
the two preceding affirmations, the passive and the active. 

One may put the same thing rather differently. In appetitive 
love, man accomplishes the “divine” creative act while also cre¬ 
ating himself—or, more exactly, co-operating in his own creation. 
In benevolent love, he accomplishes this act by creating some¬ 
one else—or, more exactly, participating in the creation of some¬ 
one else. In both kinds of love, he has a sense of acting like God. 
In adoration, he identifies himself with “the divine” in the 
modality of this divinity’s “being.” not in its mode of acting: 
in this kind of love, man has a sense of being God. 

Observe, here, how we are rediscovering, in practical psy¬ 
chology, certain fundamental metaphysical notions. The Abso¬ 
lute Principle, in the sense of “being," is One: in the sense of 
its acting, of its creating, it is two—that is to say, two subordinate 
principles emanate from it, the one positive and the other nega¬ 
tive, or again, one active and the other passive. This is the Great 
Triad, symbolically represented at every epoch in history and in 
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all civilizations by an equilateral triangle of which one side is 
horizontal. 

Thanks to this notion of a metaphysical law of Three, we 
shall not be surprised, when presently we come to study the two 
paths along which these kinds of love combine, to find that the 
facts lead us to class appetitive and benevolent love together, 
but to distinguish the love that is adoration from both of them. 
In relation to the apex, the two lower angles of the triangle are 
on the same level, and both thus distinguished from the angle 
at the apex. 

There are some general laws in psychology as in the other 
sciences. You can trace these laws in all particular individuals, 
just as you can trace the laws concerning weight in the fall of 
any particular body. The human being frequently repudiates 
this idea, being prompted by his fictive divinity to assume that he 
is a being by virtue of being distinct and different from every 
other being. Every man is indeed a unique being, differing from 
all others in the modifications of his form both physically and 
psychically: but at the same time he is like everyone else in that 
he conforms, like them, to the laws of our condition. I mention 
this only to forestall an objection put to me by a good many 
people who say: “You assume that there are three kinds of love 
and no more. That may be so for you, but not necessarily for 
me. Love is a subjective affair, you cannot know how I love.’ 
True, I cannot feel what another man is feeling: 1 cannot share 
the intuition of his subjective experience: but I can understand 
why his interior phenomena function as they do. for that depends 
upon general psychological laws regulating the human condition 
in which I also participate. 

Let us now return to the three kinds of love and the ways in 
which they are interrelated. I have just said that appetitive love 
and benevolent love have a certain affinity whereas the love that 
is adoration is quite distinct from both. Except in the special 
case of the purely benevolent act, which as we have seen cannot 
rightly be called love at all, all benevolence is associated with 
some degree of appetite, physical or psychic. All appetite, how¬ 
ever, is associated with some benevolence, or else with a malevo¬ 
lence which is the inverse of it. No appetitive attitude towards an 
object can co-exist with a total indifference to that object s in 
terests. The appetitive and the benevolent are two different ways 
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of loving, antagonistic and in a sense complementary. They form 
an inseparable pair of psychic forces. 

On the other hand, adoration is not necessarily associated with 
this duality of forces. It can exist apart from the appetitive- 
benevolent duality, and that duality can exist apart from it. But 
adoration can associate itself with that pair of forces, and it does 
so in two ways, according to whether adoration appears first and 
brings about the appearance of the others, or whether it is the 
other way about. 

We have already considered the case in which love that is adora¬ 
tion comes first, and arouses the two other kinds. This is the 


simpler case to understand: the divine image of the lover con¬ 
fers its value upon the image of the adored woman: the image 
of this woman then confers its value upon the real woman, who 
therefore becomes, in the lover’s eyes, an object worthy of affirma¬ 
tion by his benevolent love, and capable of affirming him in his 
appetitive love. 


The opposite case is more involved. Let us approach it by 
means of an analogy. Suppose you have once taken morphine to 
ease a physical pain accompanied with some moral anguish. You 
found that morphine greatly relieved your agony. Then, upon 
some later occasion, when the circumstances of your life have 
brought you into a state of grave anxiety and you are reminded 
of your previous experience, you again have recourse to mor¬ 
phine. The oftener you make use of it, the more your appetite 
for It grows, and the more you become attached to it. But you 
have to increase the dose, and if one day you find yourself with¬ 
out enough, you will suffer frightfully from the enforced absti¬ 
nence. You will find yourself as it were ' adoring ” the morphine: 
the white powder now seems to you a fairy substance, with a 
niagic beyond anything else in the world: the very sight or touch 
of It awakens a sense of the miraculous, of the divine: you feel 
as though the whole problem of your existence would at last 
be solved if only you could have as much as ever you wanted 
ot that powder. The same phenomenon, of an induced divini- 
zation of the object, is to be seen in the miser, or in the collector. 

«im ** ^ begins by loving some woman 

sirnply from desire for her: she is able to give him such incom- 

anvrK;^ croiic sensations that presently no other woman means 

y ng to him. If his matchless mistress is somewhat coquettish 
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and sometimes amuses herself by refusing him, our subject’s at¬ 
tachment to her will become all the more extraordinary in its 
intensity. She will become his whole existence, he will see her 
as someone unique and absolute, and end by divinizing her. 

You see what has happened in both these cases: the object de¬ 
sired by the subject is a real thing which he wants; later, in the 
urgent need he has of this object, he dreams about it, cherishes 
its image in his mind, and finally he persuades himself that he 
cannot live without this favourite gratification; from being pre¬ 
ferred it has become supreme, from being partial, total: the image 
of the cherished object is now identified with the divine image of 
the subject, with his vital principle: the over-valued image of the 
object has evoked the infinite value of the divine image. 

Whether the successive phases of a love affair start from adora¬ 
tion or end with it. the final stage is equally that of passion, of 
the man’s enslavement to an external object. One might think 
that, by this token, it comes to the same thing. But note, on the 
contrary, how very different is the condition of a man who is in 
pure adoration unmixed with other kinds of love, from that 
of another who has arrived at adoration from below, dragging 
his appetitive love with him. You remember what we said about 
the state of pure adoration, in which one was not in the least 
enslaved to the real woman but all the outside world was flooded 
with a magical light. 

The state of adoration, when one attains to it from below, is, 
on the contrary, a state in which the real object alone signifies, 
in which it wholly enslaves one, and all light is withdrawn from 
the world. For in this case, the image of the divine is not pro¬ 
jected upon an object to which it adheres; everything happens 
as though the external object, through its image and then throug 
one’s own divine image, entered into me, became enthrone 

within me and tyratinically ruled my whole being. 

To finish with these general remarks about the three kinds of 
love and relations between them, I want you to look at them 
from another point of view. You know that many schools ot 
thought have distinguished three centres in the human being, an 
instinctive or physical centre which they locate at the ba^se ot 
the vertebral column; an intellectual centre located in the brain, 
and an emotional centre situated in the region o i e so ar 
plexus, in the "pit of the stomach.” Well, one may take it that 
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appetitive love, or love that is desire, corresponds to the physical 
centre; it is by instinct that one knows what one is hungry for. 
Benevolent love corresponds to the intellectual centre: its con¬ 
cern is to nourish the organism of others, and such a love neces¬ 
sitates reasoning power, a logical association between the affir¬ 
mations of others and the self-affirmation which is a necessary 
foundation for all one’s motivations. And love that is adoration 
corresponds to the emotional centre, which, in the ordinary man, 
is the source of illusory perceptions which however may presage 
genuine perceptions in the future. 


F 
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Appetitive Love 

The difference between desire on the plane of sensa¬ 
tions and desire on the plane of images, or "eroticism” 
—Sexuality and procreation—The error of comparing 
sexuality to an excretory function—The comparison 
between sexuality and nutrition—The notion of "li¬ 
bido”—Harmlessness of continence—Sexuality on the 

plane of sensations 


The Young Woman: You have not yet told me much about de¬ 
sire. Is not the thought of “desire" brought to mind at the mere 
mention of "love,” without further definition? Modern literature 
is continually talking about sexuality, without greatly enlighten¬ 
ing us about it; is that, perhaps, why we are so insatiable for it? 

The Author: Not because of that. The reasons why our age 
is so preoccupied with sexuality lie deeper. I am willing to 
examine this question of sexual desire before you, but I would 
rather address my words to this young man, who has been listen¬ 
ing to us for a long time with such discretion. 

The Young Man: Are you sensitive then, intellectual that you 
are, to anything so purely affective as modesty? 

« 

The Author: That is not what I meant. But, since the most in¬ 
teresting and the most complicated part of our subject is eroti¬ 
cism, which, as I shall show you, springs from the virile com¬ 
ponent of the human being, as adoration does, it seems only fair 

that we should discuss eroticism man to man. 

I said just now that eroticism was a part of the love that is 
desire. And indeed it belongs to appetitive love in so far as this 
is lived, completely or incompletely, on the plane of images, u 
desire may be lived out on the plane of sensations alone. 

If we consider sexuality at the purely earthly level, we are 
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regarding it as one of our pliysiological functions. Like all the 
rest of those functions it has its peculiarities. Taking this wholly 
objective point of view, we observe that, contrarily to all the 
other functions which serve only to create and continue the 
being provided with them, sexuality aims at the procreation of a 
new being. In this sense, the sexual function is distinguished 
from, and outclasses, all others. But we are engaged just now 
in a study of psychology, not of cosmology, so we must remain 
at the human and subjective point of view. When man feels 
sexual desire, he feels it as an invitation, not to an impartial par¬ 
ticipation in the cosmos, but to the affirmation of himself. 

The Young Man: Nevertheless, the sexual act may derive part 
of its meaning for him from the idea that he is a procreator. 

The Author: True, that is possible: although, as you would 
probably admit, it is relatively rare. And even in such a case, the 
man s idea of procreation is felt as a self-affirmation, whether this 
consists in the joy of seeing himself as a creator or in the joy 
he expects from his child-to-be, or in the joy of attaining a sort 
of immortality. No, believe me, even if sexuality is not psycho¬ 
logically independent of the idea of being a procreator, it is * 
independent of the fact of reproduction. It is the same with nutri¬ 
tion: a man actually participates in the cosmic creation when he 
eats: but that has nothing to do with what gives to his dinner 
such meaning as it has for him. 

The Young Man: I see your point. Man serves an end of na¬ 
ture in performing the sexual act. but does not perform it for 
that reason. 

The Author; Certainly: and it is from man’s subjective point 

of view that we psychologists have to compare the sexual with the 
other functions. 

People have often wanted to regard sexuality as similar or 
Y^alogous to the functions of excretion-such a devil is analogyl 
According to this idea, the sperm is something that the organism 
excretes, which it has to expel upon pain of physiological dis¬ 
order. a substance that encumbers it if it is retained, and has 
toxic effects upon it. The sperm ’ poisons the blood, ’ produces 
pimples . . . and neuroses. In view of the awkward fact that 
woman has no sperm to expel, these analogists suppose that the 
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glandular secretions of the female in sexual activity play a part 
equivalent to that which they ascribe to sperm in the male. 
Nothing of this can be sustained upon examination of the facts; 
it is merely a widespread superstition of which people are curi* 
ously tenacious. 

In the first place, the feminine secretions are not comparable 
to the sperm since they are not generated before the sexual act. 
and therefore cannot be in retention. They in no way resemble an 
excretion. That being so, how can this “excretory” hypothesis 
about sexuality explain sexual desire in woman as well as in 
man? And don’t talk to me about sexual hormones, for these 
are not emitted in the sexual act. 

Conversely to what we find in the excretory functions, the 
discomfort experienced by a person in a state of sexual desire 
is not localized in the corresponding organ. Doubtless there may 
be a certain tension in that organ, but considered in itself, this 
tension is not disagreeable. The discomfort felt is general. Note 
also, in passing, that the sperm is not an excretion—not, that is, 
a waste substance useless to human physiological existence; it is 
a secretion, an elaborate product endowed with the highest po¬ 
tentiality. In every sexual act, sir, you launch into existence six 
hundred million prodigious animalculae, every one of them ca¬ 
pable of initiating a human life. Finally—and briefly, for this sub¬ 
ject might lead us much too far—let us observe that continence 
is in no way damaging to the human being. Undeniably authentic 
cases exist, of men and women living in chastity, despite their 
sexual desires, and remaining very well balanced physiologically 
and psychologically: and on the other hand there are the in¬ 
numerable cases of men and women living anything but chastely 
and tortured by sexual obsessions. 


The Young Man: Then what is all this “sexual repression, 
about which the psychoanalysts terrify us? 


The Author: Sexual repression certainly exists, though not in 
the way that is commonly supposed. Indeed, this question is so 
important that I propose later on to give it special attention. A 
I will say today is that the troubles seen to accompany continence 
do not proceed from continence as such, but from psychic con¬ 
flicts in the background. Since psychic conflicts often exist in the 
background when there are sexual excesses, grave disorders are 
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quite as likely to be found in association with sexual excess as 
with continence. 

The Young Man: Well, let us leave that for the time being, and 
conclude that the sexual function is not an excretory one. 

The Author; The fact that the discomfort experienced in the 
state of sexual desire is of a general and not a localized character 
may lead us to regard sexuality—and with less falsity—as similar 
to nutrition. The man who is hungry may have some disagreeable 
sensations in the region of the stomach, and one who is thirsty 
may suffer from a dry mouth, but the discomfort of hunger and 
of thirst is, here also, much more of a general character. The 
hungry man feels, throughout his whole being, that something 
is wanting: he is seeking in every direction for something to fill 
a void. Similarly, a man in the state of sexual desire feels a lack 
of something, and seeks everywhere for a complaisant woman: he 
prowls around like some famished wolf in quest of a sheep. But 
the similarity between these two kinds of desire ends there. In¬ 
deed. the famished man feels empty and weakened by hunger: 
while the man in a state of sexual desire feels, on the contrary, 
as if there were an overflow of energy within him which he wants 
to give off. He is rather like the child that has been good for 
three hours in the class room and comes bounding out of the 
school, from no real hurry but simply to expend a surplus of 
unused muscular energy. 

And that brings us back in spite of what 1 said a moment ago, 
to a resemblance between sexual activity and excretion: not. how¬ 
ever, to the excretion of anything material, but of a subtle 
substance—of a vital force. 

The Young Man: Doesn’t that also bring us back to the danger, 
for man, of damming back this vital force? 

The Author: That question is complicated by the fact that this 
general, vital force, which the ordinary man has an imperative 
need to expend, may be expressed through any of his functions. 
By muscular or intellectual activity, or by the emotions, it can 
be expended as well as by the sexual act. That is why the 
libido, which the psychoanalysts at first used to regard only as 
sexual energy, has had to be given wider and wider interpreta¬ 
tions. But this raises an essential problem: why does the vital 
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force, the libido, when seeking an outlet, engage itself by prefer* 
ence in activity that is muscular, mental, emotional or sexual? 
With regard to three of these—action, thought and emotion—one 
must conclude that the path taken by the libido is related to the 
psychosomatic structure of the subject; that it is determined by 
a greater or lesser ability of the subject to find effectual expres¬ 
sion through the functions with which he is endowed. One man 
is primarily a man of action, another is a thinker, and another is 
chiefly an emotional; and this, no doubt, is again related to the 
functioning of the endocrine system; as is commonly said, “it 
depends on the glands." 

The Young Man: But when the sexual function comes into 
play, does that not depend chiefly on the glands? 

The Author: Yes and no. That is where this function differs 
markedly from the others. In so far as its coming into play is 
regarded by a man as a matter of choice, of his liking or disliking, 
and in the degree that a man thinks of an exercise of his sexual 
function as "good” or "bad" in itself, thus endowing it with 
an illusorily absolute reality—just so far the man will be subject 
to his glands, and constrained to direct his libido into the path 
of sexuality. But so far as he makes no judgment upon this ques¬ 
tion—at least, as it concerns himself—he need not direct any of his 
libido into this path and can expend the whole of it in other 
ways. For example, there are. I can assure you, men of the re¬ 
ligious life for whom any kind of sexual activity is so far out 
of the question that they formulate no internal judgment about 
it, favourable or unfavourable. They no longer feel any sexual 
constraint whatsoever, and employ their libido otherwise, with¬ 
out becoming, for that reason, either eunuchs with atrophied 
glands or neurotics. 

The Young Man: How is it that this is possible in the case of 
sexuality and not in the other ways in which man finds expres¬ 
sion? 

The Author: Because the other ways are more or less indispen¬ 
sable to life, and it is impossible for that reason to neglect any 
of them altogether. You cannot entirely refuse to act, or to think 
or to feel. You can perhaps refuse certain kinds of acting, think¬ 
ing or feeling but never the entire mode of manifestation that 
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each of these functions comprises: you would be refusing life 
itself and would end in suicide. Meanwhile, sexual expression 
is in no way necessary to the life of the individual and can be 
totally excluded by him. We shall have later to consider the 
causes of the prejudice that mankind entertains against sexuality. 
The prejudice does exist, man feels uneasy about this particular 
mode of expression, one that is not necessary to existence, one 
that is “superfluous.” In a sense, man condemns it. while in an¬ 
other sense he values it immeasurably. Whether the condemna¬ 
tion or the approbation prevail, they lead him in either case 
into the sexual path, that of the libido which made the organism 
itself. But. once again, if the subject takes up an impartial posi¬ 
tion. the whole of this libido can flow into other paths, and the 
man take no damage from it. The question of this “veering” of 
the libido from one path of manifestation to another is extremely 
complex and beyond tlte scope of our present study. Let us simply 
conclude that the sexual libido may “veer,” wholly or in part, 
towards other aims, and that in this respect sexuality is very 
different from the three other modes of manifestation. 

I said just now that the psychoanalysts’ conception of the libido 
has had to be gradually widened to account for all the facts: and 
that is because of this potentiality of the sexual libido to engage 
itself, as a totality, in other activities. Hence we find the idea, 
already conceived centuries before Freud, that the sexual energy 
is the source of all the energies of the human being. The eleva¬ 
tion of the notion of this particular physiological function to 
that of a general vital energy has altered the whole meaning of 
the word “sexuality” in Freudian language. Freud does not de¬ 
serve the indictment so often laid against him. of having reduced 
all our activities to the play of the sexual functions. He has only 
sustained the idea that the sexual libido is the purest manifesta¬ 
tion of a vital energy in general, which is able to irradiate all the 
functions of man. and which can in that sense be regarded as the 
profoundest source of all man's vital stirrings. 

The Young Man: And what do you yourself think of that idea? 

The Author: I think there is much truth in it. but that it does 
not go far enough, because Freud systematically excluded any 
metaphysical point of view. 

But first, let us take note that in men castrated from infancy, 
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who have no genital function at all, there is still a general libido 
presiding over their other activities. I think the real source of the 
vital energy of the being lies somewhere higher, prior to the 
sexual libido, at a point of origin where it is totally undifferen¬ 
tiated and unmanifested. The various manifestations of the 
primal libido—or, if you prefer it, the different libidos—descend 
as it were by stages downward from this source, in a hierarchy of 
powers at the summit of which is the sexual libido. The whole 
hierarchy is like a pyramid and the creative principle, the source 
and primal cause, dominates the summit of it. That is not sur¬ 
prising, since it is the sexual function that creates the most 
precious of alt things, another complete human being equal to 
the one that engenders it. The eunuch, then, would be compa¬ 
rable to a pyramid truncated, its summit remaining unmanifest: 
but the primal energy flows across this vacancy and animates all 
the rest of the pyramid. Sexual libido being the first differentia¬ 
tion of the original libido, it can direct itself into all the other 
differentiations below it, but those below have no longer this 
protean power. 

The Young Man: Yes, I think your conception gives the best ex¬ 
planation of the facts. 

The Author: The ancients were not so ignorant but that it is 
always well worth while to go back to what they were thinking. 
Every cycle of mankind, also, is like a pyramid of which it is well 
worth while to observe carefully the summit. 

The Young Man: To come back to earth, what have you to tell 
us about sexuality on the plane of sensations? 

The Author: Not much, for that is all so simple. The complica¬ 
tions begin only with eroticism, which is on the plane of imag«. 
To satisfy this curiosity of yours, you cannot do better than ob¬ 
serve the sexual play of animals, for there you have just the 
same thing. The performance of the sexual act with a given o^ 
ject will depend upon the intensity of the desire and the 
special qualities of the partner. The stronger the desire, the less 
the man or the woman will be ‘‘difficult” about the choice o a 
partner. If sexual objects present themselves, the one chosen will 
be that which arouses the most excitation. And sexual excitation, 
in cases occurring only on the plane of sensations, depends simply 
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Upon sensorial perceptions, regardless of mental perceptions. It 
is perfectly comparable to nutrition. When eating is quite dis¬ 
connected from the plane of images, I eat according to whether 
I am more or less hungry and whether the food is more or less 
pleasing to my senses of taste and of smell. Parents are mistaken 
when they say to a child, “If you have an appetite for cake you 
ought to be able to eat dry bread." This is quite wrong: one has 
not the same hunger for two foods of completely different savour. 
Sexuality, as much as eating, is dependent upon taste. 

The Youn’c Man: The simplicity of this is rather humiliating. 

The Author: Never mind: you will soon recover your self¬ 
esteem among the complications of the erotic. And to the degree 
that you become truly conscious, you will cease to attach your 
self-esteem to anything, least of all to your sexuality. 




X 


Prejudices About Sexuality 


The need of denouncing prejudices—What they are— 
Prejudices against sexuality—Prejudices in favour of it 
—Reasons for the former—The relations between the 
sexual libido and work done towards man’s timeless 

self-realization 


The Young Woman: Now, sir, tell us about eroticism. Sexuality 
upon the plane of sensations I found much too prosaic. 

The Author: We will come to eroticism after having briefly 
considered the prejudices people hold about sexuality in general. 
For these prejudices undoubtedly exist in you too, and may render 
you unable to begin this study of the erotic with sufficient objec¬ 
tivity. One cannot perfectly understand anything, nor put every¬ 
thing in its proper place, so long as one is over-esteeming certain 
human attitudes and condemning others. The point of view of 
the “judge ” will not do, if what we want is to understand. Baude¬ 
laire was partly right when he said: 

Cursid forever be that dreamer futile 
Who first—preferring, from stupidity. 

Problems that were insoluble and sterile— 

Mixed up his love thoughts with morality. 

We have no need to mix morality with our present inquiry. 
It is not until we have a good knowledge of the mechanisms of 
the human being that we shall be able to rise above that level 
and to attend to morality and ethics. For it is certain that the 
construction of a sound ethics begins, whether consciously or 
not, at the end of any genuine human eflfort towards self-knowl¬ 
edge. Baudelaire was wrong when he resigned himself to think¬ 
ing that the things of love always elude the demands of true 
ethics. They may appear to do so in the preliminary investigation 
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—in the analysis. They are quite reconcilable with it afterwards, 
in the synthesis. 

I cannot hope to undermine, by mere conversation, your prej¬ 
udices about sexuality. But I shall do my best to attack them 
and try to open your minds to an impartial understanding. 

Prejudices are judgments prematurely pronounced upon any¬ 
thing. before it has been fully examined and understood. 

The Young Man; But is it ever possible completely to under¬ 
stand any human mechanism whatever? 

The Author: Certainly not. But never mind if your mechanisms 
seem therefore to escape all judgment. Remember, we are now 
speaking of "absolute” judgment; of affirmation that such or such 
an act is, in itself and invariably, "good” or "bad.” We need not 
worry even though all our actions escape this absolute judgment, 
because by their merely relative nature, actions are not on that 
plane of jurisdiction. It is impossible and useless to pronounce 
absolute judgment upon any general description of action what¬ 
soever. The plane upon which absolute pronouncements are valid 
lies above the level of our mechanisms: it is the plane on which 
we find no more particular mechanisms but only the principle of 
our mechanicaliiy in general and the principle of our freedom. 
Upon this plane you can. in a valid sense, condemn your mechani- 
cality and approve your free action. Do you understand this? 
This is no mere matter of terminology, it is an essential notion. 

The Young Man; Yet I am constantly obliged, in practice, to 
judge the actions I propose to do and those of others around me. 
To cease doing that would be to cease from living. 

The Author: Obviously; but remember, as you yourself said, 
'in practice.” These are not absolute judgments decreeing that 
this or that action in general is always good or bad. They are ap¬ 
preciations of certain particular and relative actions, in the light 
of one’s own aims. To make relative judgments upon the plane 
of relativity, and without losing sight of the fact that they are 
relative, is legitimate and indispensable. The inward disorder 
begins when I bring absolute judgments to bear upon human 
mechanisms, which are always relative. You in no way damage 
your opacity for knowledge when you say "Homosexuality is 
meaningless to me”; but you shut it up tight when you say "Ho- 
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mosexuality is an unforgivable and monstrous offense”: and 
moreover, you only show what it has done to your understanding 
when you add, "I cannot understand how people can give them¬ 
selves up to such a thing.” 

The Young Man: Ah, yes. I have it. I had never noted the theo¬ 
retical difference between these two ways of judging. 

The Author: You had felt it in reality; but now you have to con¬ 
ceive it abstractly, or else it will often escape you in specific cases. 

Without the least prejudice to your understanding, you can 
continue to make all your practical judgments, according to your 
tastes, your designs and all that may affect your decisions as to 
having and doing. But for your progress in knowledge you must 
cease to pronounce any absolute judgments upon the plane of 
phenomena, which means, in psychology, upon the plane of psy¬ 
chic mechanism, of man's desires, of his behaviour and of his at¬ 
titudes, both outward and inward. 

I said a little while ago that prejudices are the judgments we 
pronounce upon things prematurely, before having studied them. 
I will now say this: we cannot properly study any psychic 
mechanism unless we know how to refrain from passing absolute 
judgment upon it: but then, when we have studied it, our com¬ 
prehension of it removes all desire for absolute judgment of it. 
The absolute judgment of a mechanism is related to the animism 
I mentioned to you, by which we endow our mechanisms with an 
illusory autonomy, a fallacious freedom. My mechanism is not a 
free being and ought not to be the object of any absolute judg¬ 
ment at all. It is legitimately the object only of likes and dislikes, 
which proceed from merely practical evaluations. 

Every prejudice is founded upon an illusion: it is a super¬ 
stitious "belief” that the "good” or "evil” of some attitude to 
oneself or to the external world is something real and absolute. 

Now, sexuality, the highest and most essential manifestation of 
our vital energy, is also the object of ihe strongest prejudices, un¬ 
favourable and favourable. The sexual organs are those of which 
we are most ashamed. We try as long as possible to protect the 
"purity” of the child by leaving it in ignorance of sexual matters. 
Freud raised a scandal by his demonstration that the child has 
its sexuality: the popular faith in the "little angels was out¬ 
raged to see these angels dragged through the "mud. The sexual 
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act without "sentiment" is for many people mere "dirtiness." The 
moral atmosphere of Christianity has never been tender to 
sexuality: it is the principal "sin": some people, who conceive the 
"original sin" as a concrete "bad" action committed by the first 
man, think that this famous sin was the first sexual act. Upon the 
whole. Christian morality is verv wary of "pleasure, suspects it, 
as such, of something "evil." and has more confidence in anything 
that mav be disagreeable: vou know the advice so often given, 
that "if you have to decide between two different courses of ac¬ 
tion, choose rather what is most painful to yourself, and you 
will be the more likelv to be doing right. Obsen'e. I am not 
speaking just now of the dogmatics of the Catholic Church, which 
are infinitely more intelligent, but of ideas that are commonly 
dominant in ihe atmosphere of Christianity. Sexual pleasure is, 
for very many human beings, the most intense of pleasures, the 
supreme pleasure; it is also the object of the most fearful mistrust. 
But I think it is needless to insist upon the prejudices against 
sexuality, they are so evident. 

The Young Woman: It is certainly not so easy to see the preju¬ 
dices in favour of it. What are they? 

The .Author: Some of them, of only recent appearance, are con¬ 
nected with the Freudian ideas. The misunderstanding of "re¬ 
pression." according to which repression consists in refusing to 
gratify sexual desires, has created in the popular mind a supersti¬ 
tion that continence is dangerous. Thence arises the converse idea 
that the sexual act is beneficial, at least if it is of a "normal” 
kind. This belief, co-existing in the minds of certain celibates 
with the conviction that the sexual act outside the marriage 
bond is a sin, has put these unhappy individuals in a terrible fix: 
they feel they are obliged to damage themselves, if not in body 
then in soul. 

The other prejudices in favour of sex are less ephemeral, not 
being derived from a passing scientific theory. They proceed in 
the first place from "passionate love," which consists in a certain 
mixture of adoration, sexuality and mutual benevolence. The 
exaltation of this state vastly impresses those who experience it 
or see it in others. The human being longs to have more intense 
being"; he thinks of this sensation as an absolute good, and 
nothing gives him so much of it as passionate love. I would recom- 
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mend you to read, upon the subject, Denis de Rougeraont’s 
Passion and Society, which will show you that the favourable 
prejudice we are now considering is peculiar to Western man; 
there are lovers of this kind in the East, too, but what people 
there feel about them is more like compassion. Prejudices about 
sex vary according to time and place, although the human con¬ 
dition is the same everywhere and always. 

In a more simple way, prejudice is aroused in favour of sexu¬ 
ality when, without any shock to morality, it appears to have been 
“a success' —that is. when it gives someone a better physiological 
or psychological balance. When a young woman blossoms forth 
after her marriage, when she is gay and looking remarkably well, 
people look at her and then at one another with a smile; they 
think she owes the improvement to her sexual enjoyment, and 
say “That’s good to see; she has found happiness.” 

There is also a more subtle and subjective kind of prejudice 
in favour of sexuality, one which belongs to sexual desire itself. 
Our desires have the power of exerting a direct influence on the 
course of our thinking. To the extent that I desire something, I 
tend mechanically to think what is favourable to the satisfaction 
of my desire, even though the opposite tendency, linked with a 
moral ideal, exists within me at the same time. You see this very 
clearly, for instance, in adolescents of both sexes: when desire 
is awakening in them, they are moved by two opposed but re¬ 
lated tendencies: “something" is urging their curiosity towards 
sexual questions and, at the same time, they are “troubled" by 
the feeling that these contain an “evil" from which one must hold 
back. They are possessed of two contrary prejudices. 

The Young Woman: But why do you say "prejudices”? Is not 
sexuality seductive and does it not genuinely trouble the adoles¬ 
cent? The word “prejudices" seems to imply that there is nothing 
real in all that. 

The Author: Your objection is interesting. It shows how at¬ 
tached the human being is to the absolute point of view, even 
in temporal affairs. When I show you that a phenomenon appears 
to us to have an illusory absoluteness, you jump to the conclusion 
that the phenomenon is henceforth non-existent and we need 
no longer reckon with it: for you, it is either all or nothing. No 
phenomenon is the Absolute, but that does not prevent phe- 
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nomena from well and truly existing upon their own relative 
plane. The adolescent is well and truly attracted and troubled by 
sexuality, but the double belief he entertains, that sexuality is 
good or bad in an absolute sense is illusory. 

The Young Woman: But what justifies your saying that he does 
see it as absolutely this or that? The way he is seeing things may 
be relative, and not illusory. 


The Author: Reflect for a moment. If our adolescent were 
thinking upon the plane of relativity, he would ask himself 
whether the concrete aspect of sexuality before him is or is not 
desirable, relatively considered: he would not ask himself whether 
it is “good” or “evil”; these terms “good” or “evil” imply uni- 
venality in space and time, well beyond the limits of the relative. 
And. if he were thinking on the relative plane, he would not 
feel torn between two inner compulsions. It is because he sees his 
own tendencies in a deceptively absolute light, that he endows 
them with a delusively absolute reality and submits to their 
tyranny. Evidently this is as true of his moral as of his immoral 
tendencies. On the day when we know how to think on the rela¬ 
tive plane, we shall have attained our inner freedom. 


The Young Woman: You will have to come back to that another 
lime. I begin to understand, but then again I feel it is not quite 
like that. 


The Author: No doubt; because your prejudice that you are al¬ 
ready inwardly free, dies hard. Your impartial intelligence will 
have to deal it many a shrewd blow before it will disappear. 

Let us return to our prejudices about sexuality and look for 
their causes. This will be easier with the prejudices in favour. 
For, quite objectively considered, it seems natural for man to 
give some approbation to the function which gave him his exist¬ 
ence; every man sees some value in the fact that he exists; that 
IS the basis of “our instinct of conservation.” And from a subjec¬ 
tive standpoint, man cannot but feel more or less gratitude 
towards the manifestation to which he owes the intensest affirma¬ 
tions of himself; he is affirmed by his own sexual enjoyment, af¬ 
firmed by the enjoyment he procures for another, affirmed by his 
sexual ■ conquest,” affirmed in his erotic love, the background of 
which is sex. One may say that the sexual function is the mani- 
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festation in which man finds the greatest affirmation in propor¬ 
tion lo the pains he has to take. There are other manifestations in 
which man can find the highest affirmation, notably in action, 
beneficent or maleficent, and in the production of artistic, scien¬ 
tific or intellectual works; but those affirmations are far more 
difficult to attain. 

The Young Man: All this is so obvious, sir, that you need not 
linger over it. Tell us rather what are the causes of prejudice 
against sexuality. 

The Author: That is a far more complex matter. I shall doubt¬ 
less surprise you by saying that I believe the essential cause of 
the prejudice that man entertains against sexuality is an un¬ 
conscious one. But first let us see the conscious causes, which are 
numerous and important. Sexuality is the source of many dis¬ 
orders, of much destruction, the sight of which offends our sense 
of harmony: we see a man killing the woman who refuses herself 
to him, or a woman abandoning her home and her children, or 
perhaps a young man of great potentialities, whom an erotic 
passion has reduced to complete futility: one could continue in 
that strain for pages. Men therefore repudiate sexuality, in as 
much as it is a serious factor in outward disorders; but man also 
repudiates it inasmuch as it makes for disorders in himself. In 
normal circumstances, when I have enough to eat and drink and 
keep myself warm, sexual desire is, of all desires, the one that 
solicits me most importunately. To the degree that it can identify 
itself, in my mind, with my perceptions of a particular woman, it 
renders me largely dependent upon her and gives her a tyrannical 
power over me; if this desire is not satisfied, or not sufficiently, 
behold. I am obsessed by it: it successfully distracts my attention 
from any work to which I want to apply myself. 

And then, we have to come back to the prejudice against 
pleasure though from an angle different from the ' moral 
from which we were viewing it just now. Man feels humiliate 
by pleasure because, in the enjoyment of it, he is entirely passive, 
and man has a prejudice in favour of activity. In suffering—apart 
from the masochistic suffering in which a man is still seeking 
a kind of affirmation, that is. a kind of joy in suffering-man is 
never entirely passive. Even if he does not react against is 
suffering, he is against it. he deplores it and wants it to disappear: 
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there is a part of him that is not abandoned to the suffering and 
escapes it. On the other hand, if my joy is to “let myself go“ into 
enjoyment, nothing in me is against it. I am wholly abandoned 
and nothing of me is separate from it. 

But the chief conscious cause of our prejudice against sexuality 
resides in the dislike that is felt by our pretentious fiction of di¬ 
vinity before the materiality of the sexual act. We would like the 
whole of ourself to be beautiful. No doubt one might see, in the 
sexual organs, a certain functional beauty: the erect phallus, be¬ 
cause of its associations with images of affirmation and creation, 
might awaken in one a certain aesthetic emotion. But it has to 
be granted that as soon as we leave the plane of symbols, with 
their haloes of associations, and come down to the strictly physical 
level, no one can honestly say that he finds beauty in the sexual 
organs. And what we have just said applies as well to the sexual 
act. To witness a sexual act might be pleasurable to someone who 
had the appropriate psychopathic mechanism: or if the beauty 
of the lovers awakened in one. by identification with such attrac¬ 
tive beings, a certain sexual emotion that coloured one’s visual 
perception. But supposing that the situation left you completely 
detached, so that you saw it from the standpoint of an impartial 
critic, you would not find it pretty. Nor would you of course be 
horrified by what is, after all, ''natural" and you would be suffi¬ 
ciently balanced not to rebel against the established order of 
things: but I persist in thinking that, excluding any mental par¬ 
ticipation in the act. you would find it rather inaesthetic. Imag¬ 
ine yourself as an inhabitant of Sirius on a visit to the earth, and 
that in your own world procreation proceeds by some subtle 
emanations. If you were then initiated into the human sexual act 
in all its prosaic details, you would pity the creatures of our 
planet: you would be told that these creatures took immense 
pleasure in this performance, but you would think it decidedly 
preferable for the same pleasure to be found in some other way. 

If I seem over-insistent on this point, it is because man tries to 
conceal it from himself by clever inward subterfuges: he knows 
how to spread a veil over the displeasing image in his mind; and 
he must do so, lest his displeasure in it should be unbearable. 

It is broadly true to say that man is never completely reconciled 
to being an animal. And although he is a very singular being ca¬ 
pable of realizing the divine, he is still animal, nevertheless. But 
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since he pretends, in his divine fiction, to be divine already, in 
advance of any realization of that destiny—that is, whilst he is 
still but a temporal organism—this fiction of his is shocked by 
whatever may be inaesthetic in his organism. The human being 
accepts all the aesthetic aspects of his animal frame, he approves 
of its “more attractive” functions—of the pathos of tears in beau¬ 
tiful eyes, the heaving breast of a lovely woman in her emotion, 
the grace of dancing, the charm of singing, and so forth. But man 
can barely tolerate even under the veils of privacy, all his in- 
aestheiic functions, of which I will spare you the enumeration; 
especially those inaesthetic aspects of them which touch the 
highest of all his functions, that of sex. 

The Young Man: Then why does contemporary literature dwell 
so constantly upon the ugliest aspects of human life? These au¬ 
thors spare us no details. We can be sure that before we finish 
reading what some of them write they will have told us all about 
spitting, nausea, vomiting . . . and the rest. 

The Author: Bur don’t you see, it all comes to the same thing— 
the same repudiation? These writers say: “We tell you all this 
because this is the way things really are’; and it is in your interest 
to see things just as they are.” But does anyone feel that this 
cult of “reality” looks much like a true acceptance? Is it not rather 
a desperate revolt? “We cannot do away with this: well, then, 
let’s wallow in it to show that we're not afraid!” It is like vertigo: 
if you dread a precipice you either clutch and cling away from 
it or else throw yourself over it. 

The Young Man: No doubt you are right. There is a note of 
despair in this “realism.” 

The Author: And it has its comic side. So let us remember, after 
all this, that the chief conscious reason for the prejudice against 
sexuality is man's reluctance to accept the inaesthetic aspects 

of his animal nature. 

We come now to the unconscious reason for this prejudice. As 
1 have said, this is, in my view, the essential reason. I will now 
try to convince you of it, though with no great hope of success. 

We saw, when we were discussing the libido, that it was li e a 
protean vital energy, and I said that the ordinary man is ine uc 
tably compelled to expend it outwardly. Thanks to the nouns 
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ment, both material and subtle, that he draws from the outer 
world—food, air and agreeable impressions—man accumulates this 
vita! energy in himself and cannot contain it beyond certain 
limits. It is like the blood: blood may stagnate more or less in 
certain parts of the organism, but as a whole, it must circulate: 
there is no life witliout incessant movement. The libido also has 
to circulate, it must return to ihe outside world from which it 
came: in this respect man resembles the heart, which receives the 
blood and then sends it out again upon its way. 

But man is capable of passing out of his ordinary condition, 
the state into which he is born and in which, although he is of 
a divine essence, he has not the enjoyment of his essence. He is 
born, as we said, in a state analogous to that of a block of ice. 
which is of the nature of water but without its properties. All 
the esoteric schools concerned with man’s realization of his true 
“being” have taught that this block of ice can be melted, that 
ordinary man can realize the divine nature concealed within him, 
and enter into enjoyment of it. This is effected by a special work 
upon oneself under a competent director: and the work makes 
use of a part of the libido drawn from its very source, from the 
point of which I said that it was situated above the summit of the 
pyramid of human manifestations. Granted that the interior work 
is possible and effectual, it must be this which leads man towards 
his supreme Good, and a man’s success in it is the Good in itself. 
Now, from this point of view, any loss of vital energy in any mani¬ 
festation whatever represents a waste, but especially so any ^vaste 
of sexual energy, since this is the highest of the differentiations 
of the original libido. Do not think of tlie interior work in ques¬ 
tion, however, as necessitating the repression of a libido that is 
already differentiated—it is not a struggle against existing tend¬ 
encies. No, it draws from the source itself, in the moments when 
it is effectual, a certain amount of undifferentiated libido; other¬ 
wise it allows ordinary life to go on using the remainder, of 
which there is always enough and to spare. In the unconscious 
depths of his being, man has a nostalgia for his realization outside 
time, and for the work that leads towards it. For this nostalgia, 
any differentiation of the primal libido-that is. any use made of 
It for natural ends-is, every time, another betrayal, so much 
energy not employed towards realization, towards the melting of 
the ice. And since the sexual libido is the first differentiation 
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of the pure original libido the discharge of it constitutes the 
most absolute waste. Often, in dreams, the sexual act is sym¬ 
bolized by a shot fired with intent to murder; because, from 
this profoundly nostalgic point of view, such an act kills or 
annihilates a certain quantum of the pure energy which could 
have served the supreme purpose. This lies, I believe, at the root 
of all superstitions to the effect that masturbation weakens or 
destroys man, although there is abundant evidence of its harm¬ 
lessness in men who have no internal conflicts about it. This also 
explains why a child who has discovered masturbation all by itself 
and has never heard it condemned, will often, nevertheless, con¬ 
ceive a sense of guilt about it; and if you ask him why it is wrong 
he will give you a rationalistic explanation that is quite unsatis¬ 
factory: in reality he condemns the act for the profound and 
unconscious reason I have just given. In effect, onanism repre¬ 
sents an utter waste of the sexual energy because it produces 
nothing and does not connect the subject with anything outside 
himself; the masturbator does not dare to plead his mere pleasure 
as an attenuating circumstance: he has spent a portion of his 
libido and that without leaving any trace in the world. This ap¬ 
plies equally to sexuality in prostitution. But, in my opinion, 
sexuality of every kind is touched, for the human spirit, by some 
shadow of the appalling loss of gain which it represents from 
the standpoint of man’s ultimate self-realization. 
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Erotic Love 


Sexufl/ify on the plane of images—The quest for ex¬ 
citation, not for sexual satisfaction—Erotic images are 
purely mental—Their classification—External erotic 
images; erotic literature—Concrete erotic objects— 
Erotic situations—The influence of sexual reality upon 

erotic pleasure 


The Author: We can now begin the study of the erotic, that is, 
of sexuality experienced wholly or in part upon the plane of 
images. This is not a fourth kind of love: erotic love is a mixture 
of the elements we already know: it consists necessarily of adora¬ 
tion and of sexual desire, and may include benevolence also. 

Erotic love presents itself in indefinitely varied forms, but in 
all of them we find one essential characteristic: in erotic love, a 
man feels that he is affirmed not by the satisfaction of the sexual 
function but by sexual excitation, namely, the urge towards that 
satisfaction, whether it follows or not. Already, then, you can see 
that this is something more subtle than sexual love in itself. In the 
internal genesis of the sexual act, it is at one stage above the act: 
it is not a will to the sexual act but to the desire: it is, in fact, a 
desire for the sexual tension. One might say, in terms of physiol¬ 
ogy, that it is a tendency to erection but not to ejaculation. That 
there is also a tendency towards ejaculation in the end. somehow 
to finish and come to rest, is no contradiction of what has just 
been said. That this should be so is quite logical, for there is, as 1 
will show you, a certain antagonism between the image and the 
reality. So long as I remain in desire for a sexual discharge that 
has not yet occurred, it exists in anticipation, it is merely tn view, 
which means that it is upon the plane of images. Sexuality lived 
upon the plane of images is thus a tension towards the desire and 
not to the act. Andr6 Gide, in one of his books, makes an apologia 
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for this tension and recommends the reader to prefer it to the 
satisfaction. It is true that the desire, because it is on the subtle 
plane of images, is far more alluring than the satisfaction, of a 
savour more refined, more piercing, more exalting: but as for 
recommending it. that is what 1 call a premature ethic, and it 
assumes—one scarcely knows why—that a thing is "better” if it is 
more pleasurable. 

What I have just outlined in the abstract is what we find in the 
concrete when we study the erotic in its simplest and purest form. 
Here is a man who, quietly installed in an armchair, is day-dream¬ 
ing and amusing himself with merely mental erotic images: he 
views an erotic film in his imagination. I am speaking now, of 
course, of man in the sense of human being: for this might also be 
happening in a woman. The pleasure that our subject is feeling in 
the state of desire to which his images arouse him tends not to a 
sexual appeasement but simply to a tension. 

Tnn Young Man: But is there not. in every tension to the exercise 
of a function, a kind of suffering, which the activity of the func¬ 
tion is meant to appease? 

The Author: True. But that suffering is felt only when, for one 
reason or another, the subject sees that satisfaction is impossible. 
To be hungry as you sit down to table is quite agreeable, it is 
hunger with no food in prospect that is painful. Suppose that a 
man were inexorably deprived, by external or internal obstacles, 
of any sexual satisfaction whatever: he would dislike any erotic 
images that might occur to him, would not encourage them, and, 
if he could not repress them, would endure them with suffering. 
But now imagine a man who is sure of being able to satisfy his 
sex urge in one way or another if he wants to; this man will derive 
only gratification—at least in the beginning—from feeling the ten¬ 
sion of desire. I said "at least in the beginning," for a moment 
will come, if the state of tension is prolonged, when suffering will 
supervene and drive the subject to satisfaction. Imagination tires, 
the images grow dull, one’s flight in the world of images becom« 
heavy: it is as though the function wearied of a fruitless effort an 
wanted an end of it. But this moment comes after a length of time 
that varies greatly according to the subject's imaginative power, 
the subject has powers of imagination as great as those we men 
tioned in connection with pure adoration, the moment when imag- 
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ination weakens may be long retarded; so long, perhaps, that 
there is no longer any desire for satisfaction, so much libido hav¬ 
ing been discharged in the imaginations themselves. Thus it is 
quite possible that the Marquis de Sade. in the prison where he 
produced his erotic writings, did not have to resort to solitary 
indulgence. 

The Young Man: Is there not a grave objection, in the minds of 
many people, against this holding of erotic picture-shows within 
oneself? 

The Author: Indeed there is: less so than against onanism, but 
of the same nature, since the erotic cinema is obviously a kind of 
mental masturbation: these are what one calls "evil thoughts"; 
many people banish them altogether, or at least try to do so. But 
many also admit them, welcome and even cultivate them: they 
would not boast about it, but they feel no objection within them¬ 
selves. 

Erotic images are naturally of the most varied kinds; but we can 
classify them into a few categories, and this is worth doing be¬ 
cause we shall be meeting them again later on, embodied in actual 
instances. 

First of all the image may be of an erotic object that is static, 
immobile. Here we encounter for the first time the typical and 
powerfully symbolic image of the "female nude" which is domi¬ 
nant in the modern West. 

But human imagination is much more like a cinema than a 
magic lantern and. as a rule, the erotic images move and go 
through certain motions. Their erotic action may take on in¬ 
numerable forms, but we can distinguish the cases in which the 
subject plays a part from those in which he does not but only 
views what happens. When he participates it is not by a solitary 
sexual act but an action that puts the subject in relation with an 
erotic object, his attention being fixed upon the gestures of this 
object which does this or that to him; or conversely he may imag¬ 
ine that it is he who is doing something to the object. Scenes in 
which the subject is passive gratify his feminine component, those 
in which he is active gratify his virile component. But they may do 
both, at once or alternately. Note, moreover, that the erotic 
activity is not necessarily such as is properly called sexual: it 
may be any action whatever which, for the subject, according to 
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the circumstances of his life, is charged with erotic significance. 

When the subject himself plays no part, he sees the action per- 
a single object, or often by two, sometimes more than 
two: his attention will frequently be fixed chiefly upon one of 
these personages with which he identifies himself and which is, 
so to speak, his part in the play. Sometimes the scene is not directly 
viewed by the subject, he may be listening to spoken words or 
reading a letter which describes the action. In that case it is 
verbal expression, words, which have the most erotic power: this 
occurs with strongly intellectual men or women for whom words 
have a potent reality. The pleasure is heightened by the fact of 
being still further detached from reality and more completely 
upon the plane of images. 

Sometimes the erotic situation is not even visualized by the 
words but remains only mental. A man may, for example, imagine 
with keen erotic enjoyment that he is the lover of a Mrs. X, with¬ 
out imagining any erotic action that brings him into the picture: 
the mere abstract image of being this woman's lover may have an 
erotic value for him because he sees himself stealing the erotic 
image from someone else. 

These generalizations are certainly inadequate but they cover, 
I think, the majority of erotic images. Note, before we pass on 
from these merelv imaginary games, that they nearly always pro¬ 
duce some excitation in the sexual organs, the significance of 
which you will see presently. 

The Young Man: Meanwhile I must say, sir, that I find all this 
decidedly unpleasant. Can you tell me just why I do so? 

The Author: Because you have been looking at all these mecha¬ 
nisms detachedly, from the outside. When you are identified with 
one of them, immersed in the sensation that it procures you, you 
feel it as unique, as something quite “real" in its uniqueness. But 
when you rise above this mechanical level and take a purely inte 
lectual view of it, you see these mechanisms for what they are, 
common and of a merely relative reality: the sight gives '^u a 
glimpse of mechanic action itself, which is the cause of your deep¬ 
est sufferings, and so you feel ill at ease. 

The Young Man: That must be the explanation. I feel as if I 
were looking on at a play of soulless marionettes. 
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The Author: You have first to see where your soul is not, if you 

are one day to find it. 

The erotic images that we have just now roughlv classified, are. 
as we have seen, entirely fabricated bv the imagination of the sub¬ 
ject: they were not endorsed, encouraged or embellished by any¬ 
thing in the outer world. I began with these because it is better to 
proceed from the simple to the complex, when one is trvTng to 
explain the complex. .\nd the essential, primordial basis of erotic 
love is the image formed in the subject's mind. 

But the erotic imagination often attaches itself to some external 
object and makes use of it. .And at an intermediate stage between 
the quite internal fantasv and the attachment to a real external 
object, we now come to the external erotic image—that is. to erotic 
pictures, photographs and literature. The subject makes use of 
the drawings, photos or writings produced by others: or he may 
produce such things himself to correspond more closely with his 
favourite fantasies. 

On this point I will offer only a few observations: first, it is of 
interest to note that the perception of an external erotic image 
releases excitation in the sexual organs in a less automatic manner 
than does the perception of an internal image fashioned by the 
subject himself. To put it plainly, the man who imagines an erotic 
scene in detail almost necessarily has an erection, and that is why 
the use of the interior image prompts the subject more strongly 
to resort to manual excitation: you know the vulgar jibe about 
books one has “to read with one hand." 

The Young Man; What is the explanation of this? 

The Author: That it is the internal, cerebral image that consti¬ 
tutes the real stimulus, and this image is bound to be clearer when 
the subject is depiending on himself to produce it. and nothing 
outside is taking on a part of the work. Eroticism is sexuality 
lived upon the plane of images, or at least finding there the point 
of departure for its play within the mind. And this is typically 
human; the animal cannot perceive images within itself that do 
not start from perceptions of the real. Try showing a photograph 
of a bitch to your dog. The real bitch not being present, the dog 
cannot fashion any internal image of it. so your photograph leaves 
him stone cold. 
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The Young Man: Is an animal capable of imagination if given a 
concrete stimulus? 

The Author: Evidently it is. If I show my dog his leash he leaps 
for joy, because he sees within himself an image of going for a 
walk. But he is unable to start imagining anything from a point 
that is not real: he lacks the intellectual faculty of abstraction 
which is a specifically human attribute. Eroticism also is peculiar 
to man alone, of all animals that inhabit the Earth. 

The external images that release our erotic feeling are often so 
remote from concrete reality that they vividly illustrate what I 
have just said. For instance, you feel suddenly atvare of an erotic 
feeling when glancing through the headlines of a newspaper: you 
look for the cause of this, and then discover in a corner of the 
page a little advertisement in which a few badly-drawn outlines 
suggest, very conventionally, a nude woman: just two sinuous, 
symmetrical lines, and that was enough to release the erotic 
mechanism: or it may have been no more than a single word that 
caught your eye and had, for you, some erotic association. Believe 
me, it is always the mental image that counts. Eroticism is cere¬ 
bral sexuality, that is. sexuality that starts in the brain. 

Another point of interest: external images that are designed to 
arouse erotic excitation are almost always aesthetic. The inaes- 
thetic aspects of the sexual function are carefully excluded. 

The Young Man: Are there not, however, drawings, photographs 
and obscene writings that are quite inaesthetic and yet excite 
some people? 

The Author: Yes, there are. But that is a peculiarity we shall have 
to study with what are called the "perversions." Then you will 
see that the taste for the obscene, which at first sight contradicts 
this need for the aesthetic, is, rightly interpreted, a confirmation 
of it. Let us leave this aside for the present, and conclude that, as 
a general rule, erotic pictures and literature eliminate the inaes¬ 
thetic aspects of sex. The sexual organs are not depicted: the nude 
women have charming heads of hair but are otherwise hairless, 
for hair on the body is closely linked in man’s mind with his ani¬ 
mality. They are always pretty in face and figure: their breas« 
never sag, their flesh is never unshapely but always looks firm an 
healthy; and they are young. Sometimes they are entirely naked, 
but also frequently adorned with the last underwear that vei s 
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and precedes that condition: thus showing very well how the 
erotic impulse, directed towards sexuality, stops short of it in 
order to enjoy and prolong the excitation before ending or not 
ending it. The legs and thighs have a special erotic value because 
their outlines are directed towards, and suggest without reveal¬ 
ing, the sexual organ: as in the French Cancan, where the frills 
and the stockings allure the spectator's attention to something 
they deny him. The aesthetic qualities of these images overcome 
the repugnance that man feels for certain aspects of the sexual: 
such images evoke a sexuality that is as “ideal ’ as. in his heart of 
hearts, man wishes that it were. 

Erotic literature is very difficult to write, because the verbal 
image shocks more readily than the visual image. If the writer is 
not to disgust a portion of his readers and consequently to fail in 
erotic effect, he has to find euphemisms for the "breast" or "hips”: 
he must suggest everything by periphrasis. Yet this too may irri¬ 
tate by keeping too far off the subject; the Marquis de Sade in 
his intoxication, could not desist from sometimes calling things 
by their names and dotting all the i’s. but then the effect is merely 
comic. 

The Young Man: It is a fact that the word shocks more than the 
visual image does. But why is that? 

The Author: Imagine yourself inviting a young woman to come 
to your bachelor flat and look at your Japanese prints, and that 
she assents. She knows what such a proposal signifies and forms a 
pretty accurate idea of what may happen to her. All the same, she 
would probably not have agreed to visit you in your rooms if you 
had told her your intention in so many words: it is simply a 
question of terminology. 

The Young Man: That is well known: but after all, why is that 
so? 

The Author: Because to use plain language would be giving 
conscious recognition, in one's thought, to the reality of the ani¬ 
mal desire. The woman does not want to give intellectual recog¬ 
nition to her animal desire, for it is in her thought that there is a 
prejudice against it. The refusal of plain language is the outward 
sign of an inward falsehood that the woman has to tell herself, if 
she is to gratify her desire without coming into collision with the 
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prejudice that would forbid it. Evidently she knows why she is 
going to your bachelor flat, but she can only go there upon con¬ 
dition of not intellectually recognizing why she goes. If she did 
recognize this, there would no longer be an erotic act in view but 
a merely sexual one, which would not attract her. 

The Young Man: I now understand better why erotic literature 
has nearly always seemed to me disappointing—why it falls short 
of its aim. For it brings into play the intellectual function and 
with it one’s antisexual prejudice, and the author is constantly 
being obliged to say too much or too little. 

The Author: That is correct. Obscene literature is on the con¬ 
trary extremely easy to write, but it disgusts the majority of 
readers. 

We come now to real erotic objects. These too, like external 
erotic images, derive their value from the mental image which 
they evoke. Note, by the way, the parallelism that exists between 
these three stages—the mental erotic image, the external erotic 
image and the real erotic object—and the three objects of love that 
is adoration—the internal image of the divine projected, the 
image of the adored woman, and the real woman. 

The real erotic objects will not detain us very long, for they 
closely resemble the erotic images, internal and external. We 
find the nude woman again, in the music hall, with the same 
aesthetic qualities and the utmost suppression of animal attri¬ 
butes: she wears at least panties, or is in any case depilated, she is 
young, or appears to be, and is pretty. The girl in the “burlesque 
shows of New York gradually undresses, slowly drawing the men s 
attention from the periphery of her body to the sexual centre, but 
stopping short of complete revelation. This is the most typically 
exciting exhibition of sex, in which it is most evident that what 
counts, in eroticism, is excitation far more than gratification. Re¬ 
member Goethe, in Italy, contemplating beautiful women, naked 
and motionless upon a couch: it is very probable that this subtle 
artist did not at the time experience any localized excitation, and 
that he derived all his enjoyment of the situation from the cere¬ 
bral image that it liberated. 

Ballroom dancing is an erotic diversion: the woman is not seen 
in the nude, but her nudity is evoked by the contact. The eroti¬ 
cism of clothing is concretely manifested, as it exists upon the 
plane of images internal and external: clothing is erotic to the 
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extent that it reveals the body without exhibiting any inaesthetic 
attributes: the partially unclothed woman is ahvays more “erotic” 
than the woman entirely naked, unless the beholder can proceed 
to action. By association, the undergarment or any accessory of 
dress may be an erotic object to a fetishist; and that demonstrates 
clearly the erotic value of the symbolic, of things that suggest what 
is not clearly shown. 

Eroticism on the plane of reality may be independent of any 
concrete object but dependent on the concrete “situation. This 
recalls the importance of abstraction. The beholder enjoys not 
only tracing his own mental images in what he is looking at, but 
above all the idea, or abstract mental image that he is in a position 
to look at: similarly, the exhibitionist enjoys the idea of being 
seen. A great part of the pleasure given by an erotic situation 
proceeds, as a rule, from its being umoonted from the standpoint 
of the accepted social conventions, a breach of the veto of prej¬ 
udice. a victory over the authorities, over “moral” prohibitions. 
Hence marriage, considered in itself, is an anti-erotic situation: 
for it is a regular one. blessed by all the authorities. As Marie 
Dubas used to sing. “It’s so nice when it isn’t allowed”; it is the 
bachelor flat, not the domestic hearth, that is appropriate to the 
erotic. Eroticism is released with the abandonment of all those 
“good manners” which require a man and a woman to feign ig¬ 
norance of those dissimilar anatomical conformations which make 
a particular kind of contact possible: then, all at once, their words 
and gestures are an admission that they too are sexual beings. It 
happens quite suddenly; a look may be enough to sweep away the 
elaborate barrier that kept the two beings separated below the 
chin and to bring their bodies into one powerful magnetic field. 
A highly imaginative person is very sensitive to this instantaneous 
rupture of the conventionally asexual relations; for him. the fall 
of the barrier opens up a whole world, closed until a moment ago: 
he enters into a magic realm that has been too often forbidden 
him. 

The Young Ma.x: Does not the fact of coming to the sexual act 
Itself, and to satisfaction of the desire, put a stop to the play of 
eroticism? 

The Author: Not necessarily. Indeed, the reverse is possible. 
The real object is different from the image, but may just as well 
exalt it, as repress or destroy it. To give you an idea of this, I will 
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resort to a rather far-fetched comparison. An actor, before going 
on to the stage, may get stage fright, from an imagination of the 
position he is about to take up before the judgment of the public. 
Once he has entered upon the stage his fright will perhaps vanish, 
partially or completely: but another actor in the same situation 
will become still more frightened and feel himself partly or com¬ 
pletely incapacitated. What has happened in these two cases? In 
the former, the real situation has overcome the man's image of 
the situation: in the latter, facing the real situation has intensi¬ 
fied his imagination of it. It will depend upon whether the situa¬ 
tion that is faced has been, in the subject's experience of life, an 
occasion of exaltation or humiliation to his Ego. If it has been 
one of exaltation, it will derive thereby a positive force which 
enables the man to dismiss the image of humiliation: but if it 
has been an occasion of humiliation it will have a negative force 
and intensify the image formed in his fright. We find analogous 
phenomena in the erotic life, but different, because the erotic 
image of the situation is always an exalting and not a depressing 
image. If, in my experience of life, a certain erotic experience has 
been favourable and has affirmed me. the image I have of it will 
be reinforced when I arrive at the act in reality. If, on the other 
hand, the real situation reminds me of an old humiliation, the 
image will be diminished or destroyed when I come to action. 

Usually, the subject presents himself in a real erotic situation 
that has associations with memories of an affirming and agreeable 
character, and such a situation does not displace the erotic image, 
but supports and heightens it as the drawings or photographs 
did. If such a man were to analyze himself correctly in the course 
of the sexual experience he then undergoes, he would find out 
that he was living this experience on the plane of images and on 
the plane of sensations at the same time: which is to say that, 
while actually doing this or that, he sees himself doing it, and 
enjoys it in his mind as well as genitally. He would also observe 
that his most exquisite pleasure was derived from the image—I 
say the most exquisite, not the most intense. Moreover, if the 
sexual act took place upon the plane of sensations only, it would 
come quickly to its termination. It is on the plane of images that 
the genital sensations which precede the orgasm are enjoyed, and 
have earned the name of “voluptuousness.” Their quality is due 
to imaginative anticipation of the orgasm. If lovers expert in the 
erotic art retard the orgasm as long as possible, it is because they 
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prefer their excitation to their sexual satisfaction. And that, as we 
said at the beginning, is the special characteristic of eroticism, of 
sexuality upon the plane of images. 

Often, indeed, in a strongly erotic person, sexual satisfaction 
may exclude for the moment all sense of the function upon the 
plane of sensations, but not upon the plane of images; sexual ex¬ 
citation persists, although the organs are pacified. Lassata sed not 
satiata,ns used to be said of Messalina. 

The Young Man: May not the erotic image then be different 
from the situation actually experienced? 

The Author: Quite so. The human being may. during a sexual 
act. maintain his excitation and thereby the activity of the func¬ 
tion by elaborating images that do not coincide with his real situa¬ 
tion. A man may. while he lies with one woman, imagine himself 
lying with another, or in any other erotic situation he chooses. 
But the creation of such images is in general too incompatible 
with the real situation. 

The Young Man: You have now and again used the expression 
"cerebral sexuality." Why do you not use it always, in preference 
to "sexuality on the plane of images." which is pretty cumber¬ 
some? 

The Author: Because, when one speaks of "cerebral sexuality," 
it suggests, in the minds of many people, a psychological phe¬ 
nomenon almost devoid of connection with the genital zone: and 
that is quite a wrong idea. You must understand that it is the 
same sexuality which finds the point of origin for its activity in a 
genital or in a cerebral excitation. The brain and the genital 
organs are closely connected: according to certain schools of 
thought there is a genital brain that is distinct from what is 
properly called the brain and related to it. In a man who is 
capable of sexuality upon the plane of images, this will practically 
always be associated with sexuality on the plane of sensations; 
an it is on the plane of images that the sexual impulses will take 
eir conscious origin. Note, however, that an imaginative erotic 
impul^ normally presupposes a genital apparatus ready for ac- 
tion. The interaction between the two planes is intimate and 
cn s Itself to combinations of indefinite complexity: the little 

we have said makes no pretence of being a full examination of 
this question. 
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Erotic Love 

(Continued) 

Association of adoration with sexual desire in erotic 
love—The "erotic house," its upper and lower stories— 

Modes of the descent of the erotic impulse—The "sub¬ 
tle potency"—Notion of force outside the Self—Ex¬ 
haustion of erotic images—The sexual object polarizes 
the erotic impulse but is not the cause of it—Criti¬ 
cism of Freudian "sublimation"—The war between 
"heaven" and "earth" in man—The utopia of "com¬ 
plete love"—Deadlock of erotic love 

The Author: At the beginning of our study of erotic love, I said 
that again and again we find it is a mixture of adoration and 
sexual desire. But the mixture occurs in very variable proportions, 
even as erotic love appears in forms that are indefinitely varied. 

The Young Man: Is this association between adoration and 
sexual desire in any sense an accidental one? 

The Author: Yes and no. It is not accidental in this sense, that 
the adoration seen in erotic love consists of a perception of t e 
"divine ” in and through an object, with which the subject cannot 
make the essential contact without bringing his sexual function 
into play: to put it more simply, it is the perception of the i- 
vine" through a sexual object. Sexual contact being imphe 
the basic sensorial perception, one cannot call its association wit 
this adoration wholly accidental; it is association and not simp 

coincidence. . 

But one may also call it accidental, in the sense that e p 
ception of the "divine" on the temporal plane is not 
sexual. As we have seen, the "divine" may be perceive m e 
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positive aspect of the world: in all that is beautiful, good or true, 
in the creations of nature or of art. for example. 

The Young M.an: What surprises me in this enumeration of ob¬ 
jects through which the “divine” can be perceived is that it is 
heterogeneous: for the perceptions of the beautiful, good and true 
are “disinterested” in relation to my body, whereas the sexual per¬ 
ception is above all of bodily interest. 


The Author: Remember what we said about the sexual libido. 
It represents the very first differentiation of the pure or primal 
libido: it is at the extreme summit of the pyramid symbolizing the 
manifestation of man. The perception of the “divine” represents 
an investment of this primal libido in the external world. Obsen-e 
also the close connections that exist, in a strongly erotic man. be¬ 
tween his perceptions of the “divine" in beauty that is not sexual 
at all. and his erotic desire. When such a man is enjoying the con¬ 
templation of nature with an almost ecstatic emotion, the image 
of “the woman" arises in his mind and he feels an erotic excita¬ 
tion. He is aware, too. that the ecstasy he derives from music is of 

the same origin as what comes to him from the adored woman, 
and so on. 


Note, moreover, that the importance of sexual satisfaction to 
your body IS quite different from that of any other satisfaction; it 
accompanies an act that is necessary, not to the body's oivn life 
but only to the life of the species. In respect of your own indi¬ 
vidual body, therefore, the sexual act is, in a sense, a disinterested 
action; it is a participation in "the whole," as is the perception of 
he beautifuh good and true, or the "ideas" of Plato, That is why 
he sexua libido enjoys a sovereignty over all the other differen- 

accompanied by a perception of the "divine.” ^ 


HE Young Man: Thank you for bringing me back to these es- 

non a "^‘“"i' enlightening. If ,ve now admit this 

on-accidental association of adoration with sexual desire how 
are we to see their mutual relations in the association? 

The Author: Adoration and sexual desire thus linked tr,<,P.h 

H 
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love are ranged at successive points between the two poles. Near¬ 
est the pole of “adoration” you have love that is practically pure 
adoration, in which sexual desire remains unconscious; at the 
other extremity, nearest the pole of “sexuality,” you find sexual 
desire that is almost wholly animal, in which perception of the 
“divine” is unconscious. 

I will liken erotic love to a house with a number of stories, 
from roof to foundations, and will roughly classify these as 
“upper” and “lower” stories, the former containing more adora¬ 
tion than desire and the latter more desire than adoration. When 
I call them “upper” and “lower” I do so, of course, by reference 
to the way that man evaluates them in his subjective feeling, and 
not because this corresponds to any objective inequality of in¬ 
terior conditions. 

The interior states of the ordinary man are objectively equal in 
relation to his ultimate Good, that is, to his timeless realization; 
all that is temporal, of whatever form, partakes of a complete 
equality compared with the timeless. But ordinary man, even if 
he can think in this way. cannot effectually feel so. In so far as he 
does not think impartially, but feels partially, he ascribes widely 
different values to his internal states; so I choose, for the purposes 
of explanation, this picture of a house with stories one above 
another. The nearer he is to the roof, to the pole of “adoration, 
the more a man feels “elevated”; while the nearer he is to the 
foundations, to the pole of “desire,” the “lower" and more con¬ 
temptible he feels his situation to be. The superior stages are 
aesthetic, the inferior inaestheiic. 

The Young Man: But may not a sexual act which is of the most 
simple sexual description be accompanied, for such a man, by a 
feeling of exaltation, a sort of “panic” beauty? 

The Author: Yes, indeed. And that seems to contradict what I 
said. But let me go on, and you will see how this apparent contra¬ 
diction is resolved. 

Impartial examination of the facts shows—and I will gradua y 

bring you to understand this—that man enters into this house o 

eroticism by the roof, and cannot enter it otherwise. I have a 
ready explained to you why the source of the pure libido, in man, 
must be thought of as situated above his temporal manifestation. 
The collective wisdom of humanity has moreover, in every age, 
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placed the creative principle of the world symbolically “on high" 
in “heaven”: it puts “God” or the constructive principle on high, 
and Satan, the destructive principle, below. The symbol which is 
valid for the macrocosm is also valid for the microcosm—for man. 
His creative principle enters into manifestation from above to 
below: at least, I repeat, that is how man feels about it in his 
subjectivity. 

The erotic impulse enters into man in its highest form, by the 
roof, and tends to descend towards its lowest ultimate end. the 
satisfaction of the sexual function. Our present question is about 
the diverse modalities in which this descent proceeds more or less 
far. or is for a time arrested. 

The descent depends upon two kinds of factors, the one aris¬ 
ing from external circumstances and the other from the make-up 
of the subject. Descent is facilitated by every circumstance that 
facilitates the sexual initiative: if the subj^ect is surrounded by 
people who offer to instruct him about the matter, and do so 
without presenting their goodwill in too repugnant a form, the 
erotic force will obviously descend more readily towards the 
lower stories. But the subject’s own make-up still plays a great 
part. Ability to live on the plane of images varies very much, as 
we have noted several times, from one man to another. Shall we, 
then-since the plane of images is the subtle plane, as opposed to 
the material plane of sensations—speak of a greater or lesser 
subtle potency of the subject? Then I would say that the greater 
IS a man’s subtle potency, the more it will put a brake on the 
descent of his erotic impulse: and conversely, the less our subject 
^subtle, the more easily he will arrive at the physical act of sex 
The feelings experienced upon the plane of images are of a 
quality of exquisiteness that is absent from those experienced on 
the plane of sensations: and the more a man is able to feel these 

the less he is in a hurry to pass on to others, the more he even 
shrinks from them. 


The interaction of these two kinds of factors leads to various 
combinations First, let us consider the case of a boy richly en- 

fav'rura'bT , ‘‘''"S i" circumstances un- 

favourable to any sexual initiation: in his environment there is 

a conspiracy of silence about sex. No doubt certain circumstances 

present themselves for some initiation, at least theoretical Bu" 

boy. because of his lively subtle potency, does not even notice 
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things that others would pounce upon; he has an unconscious de¬ 
sire not to understand such inaesihetic insinuations: if anyone 
wanted to open his eyes they would not find it easy and would 
have to put two dots upon every “i.” The boy passes through 
childhood without interest in sexuality, with a persistent naivety. 
But he is the ideal candidate for a love that is adoration. He 
adores one person or several persons, successively or at the same 
time, without any idea that sexual intercourse is a possibility be¬ 
tween human beings. His own desire for another being shows 
itself only in non-sexual modes of perception. He will not escape 
sexual initiation forever; but the theoretical initiation will not at 
first cause him the least trouble. He will not be shocked by the 
idea of what it finally comes to with the beloved object. He has 
lived so long in the upper stories of the erotic "house" that he has 
come to love if all, including all its stories; just as, when one loves 
a person with adoration, one loves him or her in all their aspects, 
and even in their weaknesses; their very imperfections appear 
touching and sympathetic. The practical initiation is equally wel¬ 
come in this case: the act. integral to what is profoundly cherished 
as a whole, appears as wonderful: anything that might be ques¬ 
tionable about it is perfectly accepted. For the whole of this man’s 
life, the aesthetic character of his initial contact with eroticism 
will protect him from disgust at it. He can come to the most 
animal in sexuality without losing this immunity: all is pure, it 
is said, to the pure. In an even more general way, this man will 
be found easily bearing what is disagreeable in life on the plane 
of sensations; on the contrary, he will be highly sensitive to 
“moral” suffering, on the plane of images. 

Now. here is quite the opposite case, that of a boy whose subtle 
potency is quite poor. Here, whether the circumstances specially 
lend themselves to it or not, sexual initiation will be precocious: 
such a child will easily reinvent masturbation for himself if no 
one teaches him. There is nothing to stop the rapid descent of the 
sexual impulse from the top of the erotic house to the bottom. 
But two variants of this case are observable. In one, the lack of 
subtle potency is not the result of the subject’s having been too 
little affirmed by those who brought him up, but of his congenita 
coarseness: in which case the child is not disgusted by the inaes- 
thetic aspects of sexuality: he seeks and finds satisfaction 
no matter what conditions. He has no knowledge at all of the 
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“divine” aspect of the erotic, having been unable to linger at its 
higher stages, and is not shocked by its “earthy” aspects. He makes 
fun of people "in love" and thinks them weaklings: he sleeps with 
a woman as he would make a good meal, and thinks neither more 
nor less about it. 

In the other variant, the lack of subtle potency is not due to 
congenital grossness, but to inadequate affirmation of the child by 
those who brought it up. and this want of affirmation may take 
effect as an actual negation. In this case the child is not sufficiently 
"subtle” to be able to stay in the upper stories of the erotic 
house: his Ego is not strong enough to take the risk of projecting 
the best of itself in adoration: moreover it passes through the 
upper stories without being able to appreciate them, and pretty 
soon gets to the ground floor. But, if his subtle potential has re¬ 
mained weak, he is nevertheless a “sensitive” subject, congenitally 
and virtually subtle, and the inferior aspects of sexuality shock 
and repel him. 

The case of this boy will become far more complicated than the 
two previous ones: however he performs the sexual act he will be 
disgusted by it; circumstances may sometimes present themselves 
in which his love might come nearer to an adoration, but in one 
way or another it comes to grief. Unlike the first of our examples, 
where the whole erotic house was hallowed because its explorer 
had been able to dwell so long on the upper stories, in this case 
the whole house is accursed for the converse reason. The unhappy 
subject finishes with a grudge against everything to do with sex or 
even against existence in general. 

I would emphasize this fact, that the ability or inability to pro¬ 
long one s stay in the upper stories of the erotic house induces an 
attitude of approbation or condemnation towards all its stories 
together. People generally think that a “sensitive” man will be 
able to take delight only in uplifting sexual relations, in a 
great love. This is a fallacy. Had this “sensitive” man been able 
to start his tenancy of the erotic house with a long period at the 
top of it. his sensibility would not have prevented him from ap¬ 
preciating what is called the "lower" gratification of sex. Do you 
remember the passage in La saison en enfer where Rimbaud 
speaks of the “magnificence” of “lust”? Rimbaud had been able 
to live a long while in those upper stories, and was consequently 
to a great degree immunized against the inaesthetic aspects of 
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sexuality. In a general way, those who are capable of persistence 
in the highest erotic states have a secondary predilection for the 
lowest and do not care for those of the middle register. A man 
who is capable of almost pure adoration may on the other hand 
find the most intense erotic pleasure with a prostitute; to him the 
act will be exalting either with a woman he divinizes or with one 
who means nothing to him. but he cannot have a mistress whose 
personality is of mediocre significance to him. He descends from 
the roof to the base of the erotic house, incapable of stopping 
half-way. There you see the ambivalence of the human being who, 
in love with the absolute, oscillates between the most extreme 
situations he can live through: whereas a less subtle man will live 
upon the middle stories of eroticism, unable either to rise to ado¬ 
ration or descend to the sexual act as a simple function. But I do 
not want to begin enumerating the particular cases of which 
there would be no end. Our immediate concern is with the gen¬ 
eral laws, and with special instances only so far as they help us 
understand these laws. 

The Young Man: Are there not other factors in the human con¬ 
stitution which may retard his descent to the sexual act, besides 
this subtle potency? 

The Author: No, but your question prompts me to define an 
important point concerning this possibility. We have seen that the 
subtle capacity goes with a strong crystallization of the Ego, that 
is, with a forceful Self. But one needs to distinguish whether this 
force of the Self has or has not been able to achieve something in 
the external world; whether the subject has been able to realize 
and actualize the force of his Self outside himself. You meet men 
whose "personality” is vigorously affirmed within themselves, who 
dare to think and to feel for themselves with great independence 
of outside influences, and this implies a strong interior force of 
the Self; yet they are "timid” as soon as they are required to mani¬ 
fest themselves in the external world. They have an inner life 
that is rich and audacious, but an outer life that is ineffectual and 
timorous. With such men, the descent towards the foundations of 
the erotic house is impeded, not only by their preference for the 
upper stories, but by the fear of real life and of the conflicts with 
others which it necessarily implies. They fear responsibilities, are 
afraid of committing themselves. At the time of their life when 
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a long-enough stay at the higher erotic levels has made them able 
to descend towards sexual action, they fail to do so, out of this 
fear of life’s realities. 

I would like to add one more thing about this important fact 
that, when erotic initiation begins with a long slay within the 
higher stages, the whole of the erotic house becomes suffused, for 
the subject, with a feeling of "the divine." Opposed though it be 
to all generally admissible ideas, for such a man the act performed 
even in a brothel may be accompanied by this feeling; I am not 
saying this from a love of paradox, and I believe you may now be 
able to understand it. But such an act is so paltry that it would 
quickly lose its erotic value with repetition. 

The Young NIan: Your words suggest a greater or lesser erotic 
"richness’’ in an object ora situation, and that this may diminish 
with use. Will you say more about this? 

The Author: It is even very necessary to speak of this. Otherwise 

we could not rightly understand what "the plane of images” is, 

nor the laws that govern it. In the first place, note that the objects 

of our desires on the plane of sensations are also of variable 

''richness," and that this is not exhausted by repetition. At the 

end of a good meal, it is true, the foods that you were eating no 

longer appeal to you, but hunger will return again and they will 

again appease it satisfactorily enough. All your life, at least so 

long as you have good health, it will remain equally agreeable to 

you to satisfy your hunger: moreover, what matters for our 

present purpose is not that your hunger returns as before, but 

that these foods keep their power of satisfying a given hunger, 

that they are still adequate to it. Similarly your bed will never 

lose its capacity of resting you when you are tfred, nor the warmth 

of ypur room its power to comfort you when you enter it, and so 
forth. 

Things are quite different upon the plane of images: the satisfy¬ 
ing power that objects possess upon this plane at first necessarily 
diminishes. There are some that we find so rich that it takes a 
long time and many repetitions before their wealth is exhausted- 
but that does not alter the rule. You buy a record of a song that 
you find very moving: you play it several limes a day: your emo¬ 
tion diminishes and finally evaporates, so you put it aside. You 
take It up again several weeks afterwards, or several months, and 
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find it has regained some of its power to move you, but not all; 
and this time it wanes more quickly: a day will come when the 
original emotion cannot be recaptured at all. But now suppose 
that your disc is the record of a Bach chorale, that is, of a work 
whose value resides not only in its power to awaken an emotion, 
necessarily subjective, but in being in some sense evocative of the 
cosmic laws of harmony. In the end, if you overdo your listening 
to this record, you will find your first love for it disappears, but 
a certain sensation that is delightful without emotion will re¬ 
main always. It now gives you nothing, so far as you are one par¬ 
ticular person, but you will always find something in it in your 
capacity as universal man, for there is a certain accord between 
the architecture of this music and that of the human microcosm. 
You have exhausted this object upon the plane of images, but not 
upon the plane of sensations where it is inexhaustible. You see, 
by the way, that our distinction between the two planes would 
enable us—if this were not outside our present business—to tackle 
the question of subjectivity and objectivity in aesthetics. The 
aesthetic comes into play upon the subjective plane of images, the 
plane of emotion, or of joy that is a glimpse of the absolute; but 
at the same time upon the other, objective, plane of sensation or 
of delight that is relative. 

Let us now apply what we have just been considering to the 
problem of erotic love. The disappearance, in a man, of his or¬ 
ganic sexual activity follows upon the organic exhaustion of the 
function, not from the exhaustion of the object, of its sexual 
"food.” So long as a man is organically capable of the sexual act, 
it retains its power to satisfy such desire for it as he has; I am not 
saying, mark you, that man keeps his sexual power according to 
his desire: I say only that, as long as he keeps his sexual desire, the 
sexual act, if it is possible and no perturbation upon the plane of 
images intervenes to inhibit it, keeps its satisfying, appeasing 
power. On the other hand, the erotic images lose their power of 
excitation more or less quickly. Every value possessed by an ob¬ 
ject on the plane of images spends itself in its concrete utilization; 
for there is an opposition between the abstract, immobile, and 
outside of time, and the realities that move in time. The abstract 
is consummated in the concrete. Consider, for instance, what 
happens to a man whose erotic states arc of medium quality, and 
who has a succession of affairs without much adoration. The 
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erotic value of the situation of “seduction" fades away for him 
after some years: each time he takes a new mistress, there is some 
revival of keenness for this situation, but the flames mount less 
and less; and the dav comes when, having met another possible 
mistress, he feels wearied at the thought of beginning all over 
again what lie has so often done before. He knows eterything 
that will happen, and the monotony repels him. The potency of 
the erotic image has declined to the point at which it will not 
prevail over sloth. 

This tendency of erotic images to fade awav is of course very 
variable. For instance, the real objects with which the image is 
concerned varv in richness: in a love that is almost pure adoration, 
the real object is a human being, which is the richest of all 
objects imaginable: it can be so rich as to be practically inex¬ 
haustible so long as it is not misused. But if the real object is, 
as in the example just mentioned, the situation of seduction, it is 
much poorer, far more easily exhausted. Altogether, situations are 
objects of far less content than human beings. But the erotic 
power of the object also depends upon a psychological phenom¬ 
enon we shall have to study with the “perversions": it depends 
upon the capacity of the erotic impulse that the object provokes 
to overcome a distaste. The greater this capacity, the greater will 
be the erotic power of the object in its actual employment. That 
is why so many men who are blase —that is. whose original erotic 
images have faded-become what is called “vicious." and address 
themselves to "spicier” situations. 

Enjoyment upon the plane of images, then, is always, while it 
lasts, working faster or slower towards its own extinction. You 
will presently see that the highest erotic states, in spite of the al¬ 
most inexhaustible richness of their objects, arc also working to¬ 
wards extinction, which occasionally is also the death of the sub¬ 
ject. In every way, the affirmation of man upon the plane of images 
constitutes always and of necessity a kind of deadlock. "Our 
longing is without remedy." as St. Teresa eaid. Nor is this aston¬ 
ishing. seeing that man, upon this plane, seeks to affirm himself 
as an unlimited whole in a temporal action that is found to be 
partial and limited. Yet. on the other hand, he has to enter upon 
this way and experience it. for otherwise he would never apply 
his in^artial thinking to the means of escape from his prison. 

1 HE Young Man; Has this question of the greater or lesser rich- 
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ness of the erotic object any influence upon the rhythm of one’s 
descent inside the erotic house? 

The Author: Certainly. The richer the object, the more re¬ 
strained is the descent. If you love a woman with the highest 
adoration, the sexual act will not solicit you with much urgency. If, 
however, your erotic object is the situation of seduction, you will 
certainly take pleasure in the game of Conquest, in a few walks 
and a few cups of tea together, but all that must not take too 
long. You are much less able to wait. 

The Young Woman: I would be glad of your help, sir, in disprov¬ 
ing what was said to me the other day by a friend of mine, whom 
I had misguidedly taken into my confidence. I had told her how 
much I feel drawn towards a certain friend of my husband’s, while 
sincerely preventing myself from having any sexual feeling for 
him. My friend smiled sweetly, and said that we all know well 
enough where that kind of feeling is trying to lead us. I should be 
worried if she were right. Can you help me out of this em¬ 
barrassment? 

The Author: I will try to do so. Your friend is both right and 
wrong. She is right in this sense, that the interior movement, the 
feeling that you have, would, if prolonged as one prolongs a line 
in geometry, end in the sexual desire and act. On the other hand 
you are sincere, or at least you may perfectly well be so, in saying 
that you feel no sexual desire. The line that would symbolize 
your present impulse exists in you, for the time being, only m 
this first part: it stops there without going on towards sexuality. 
Your impulse is dwelling in the upper stories of the erotic house. 
Such as it now is, and as you value it, it includes no desire for 
sensation upon the lower plane, and even implies repugnance to 
any evocation on that plane. Once again—the sexual act is the 
point which polarizes from a distance the differentiation of your 
pure libido into sexual libido: but if the image of that act is neces¬ 
sary, whether consciously or not, to the unloosing of this differ¬ 
entiation, it is only the releasing cause: the efficient, real cause of 
the sexual libido resides in the source higher than the pure libido, 
in the principle which transcends your whole manifestation in¬ 
terna! and external. Your energy comes from on high and is on y 
released and polarized by what lies below. It is very much like t e 
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lightning and the lightning conductor. The conductor is the re¬ 
leasing cause of the flash of lightning, which it polarizes upon 
itself: but the real cause of the lightning is in the sky, an electrical 
charge in the clouds. 

This indicates also the error implied in the Freudian concep¬ 
tion of "sublimation.” In that conception the lightning conductor 
is taken to be the real cause of the lightning: and the image of the 
sexual act would be the efficient cause of sexual desire. One 
hardly sees how an image which is the effect of a vital energy of 
the subject can at the same time be its cause: but let that pass. The 
higher erotic states, then, would be consequences of the sexual 
act’s being impossible, and the term “sublimation” clearly sug¬ 
gests the idea that the vital force works from below to above. 
Freudian psychoanalysis has in this deserved to be thought “in¬ 
fernal" since it places the source of the vital energy below, in the 
“infernum." For this theory, it is the sexual desire that creates 
adoration, which to say the least is curious. It is true that adora¬ 
tion is associated with obstacles to the sexual act, but these are 
obstacles impeding the descent of a force coming from above, not 
obstacles that compel an inferior force to rise higher. In the 
Freudian conception, apparently, the subtle plane becomes in¬ 
ferior to the material plane of sensations (an effect being neces¬ 
sarily inferior to its cause) and that is in radical contradiction to 
what human beings have always intuitively thought. The plane 
of images is, from the point of view of the ordinary man, always 
superior to that of sensations: and even from the objective, meta¬ 
physical standpoint of "being” it is not inferior to the plane of 
sensations, but strictly equal. 

Reviewing, as a whole, how the erotic impulse behaves within 
the house that it has entered by the roof, we observe that it has, 
m Itself, the tendency to travel as fast as possible to the inferior 
pole by whose co-existence it was released: it is of its own nature 
to take the most direct way towards sexual action. That it is re¬ 
tarded or stopped in its course, is because it encounters other 
forces from the opposite direction, of a nature different from its 
own. Its force is a force of nature, a cosmic force: and it is the ex- 
ternal world, or more precisely the demiurge who creates it 
which excites the sexual force, not from the higher source of my 
ibido. but fonts own creative ends. The forces which neverthe¬ 
less restrain this cosmic force are aroused within me by my need 
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of the absolute, my need of quality, perfection, beauty, of the 
divine : these are no longer forces of nature but of super-na¬ 
ture; truth to tell, they are not. rightly regarded, what can prop¬ 
erly be called forces, but rather brakes to impede the descent of 
the force of nature. If the tendency of the natural force is from 
above to below, the pressure of these brakes is an upward one: a 
movement polarized to heaven, while the natural force is polar- 
lized to earth. The ordinary man is thus a field of battle between 
heaven and earth, and his timeless realization should be the mar¬ 
riage between them. 

It is by virtue of this "braking" action that the cosmic force 
which otherwise would be nothing but sexual, becomes an erotic 
force. Eros is a “god,” he is “on high,” and it is by him that this 
brake action is polarized upwards. The action of the brakes 
represents the supplication of man to heaven that he may not be 
an animal like the others. 

Now that we understand how this action of the brakes is op¬ 
posed to the cosmic force we can clearly see why not only the love 
that is adoration, but all the higher erotic states require, if they 
are to endure, some obstacles separating the lover from the 
adored woman. No adoration is possible without impediments, 
and if circumstances do not provide these, you find that the • 
lover creates them, consciously or not. Nearly always uncon¬ 
sciously, for the lover does not know precisely what is happening 
within him. and dreams of a utopian "perfect love.” This "per¬ 
fect love” is a dream in which the antagonism between the cos¬ 
mic force and the brakes upon it would be resolved: the lover 
hopes to find a means of reconciling his adoration with the in¬ 
terior peace that this antagonism forbids; a peace in which he 
would no longer be subject to the harassing fluctuations that now 
disturb his inner life according to the sway of the battle between 
heaven and hell within him. The hope might not be unrealizable, 
if the natural force were not polarized towards a temporal object. 
But it is completely utopian so long as the adoration must be 
released by a real woman, or by any image whatever that is en¬ 


dowed with form. 

There is the terrible deadlock of erotic love. It needs impedi¬ 
ment in order to endure. But the erotic image which applies 
the brakes fades little by little, while the cosmic force is inex¬ 
haustible. The charm of the erotic states weakens, and that slack- 
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ens the brakes: to keep the force from descending, one must have 
recourse more and more to obstacles interior and exterior. Nega¬ 
tive emotions, hostility, intervene of necessity between the lovers, 
or else they get themselves into a position that separates them. 
Nec sine te nec lecum vivere possum; ‘I can neither live with you 
nor without you.” M. Denis de Rougemont, in his Passion and 
Society, has clearly shown how the death of the lovers is the logi¬ 
cal end of an adoration that refuses to exhaust itself. It is like 
a thread that is stretched, that one is forced to stretch more and 
more, but that by its temporal nature has always a limit of 
strength. One of the most beautiful visions entertained by the hu¬ 
man being is thus—and of necessity—one of the most threatened. 
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Distinction Between Love That Is 
Adoration and Erotic Love 


Love that is adoration is by its nature entirely differ¬ 
ent from desire—Examples of perception of the “di¬ 
vine”—There is no desire in that perception—Pure joy 
—The “divine” can be as well perceived by the heart 
and the intellect as by the senses—Mechanical charac¬ 
ter of this perception—It is always and necessarily sub¬ 
jective—The part played by impressions from the 

earliest infancy 


The Young Man: I have followed you, sir, very attentively, and 
I think I have sufficiently understood you. I will therefore ven¬ 
ture to point out a contradiction in what you have thus far ex¬ 
plained to us, or an obscurity at least. What you said about adora¬ 
tion showed it to be quite distinct from appetitive love. But then, 
in speaking of erotic love, you made love that is adoration look 
like a special case of erotic love—an extreme case, no doubt, but 
nevertheless constituting a part of erotic love, to which desire is 
essential. So I no longer see how you could postulate such a 
categorical distinction between adoration and desire. 

The Author: Your objection is well founded, and I appreciate 
your intellectual exigence on a point where clarity is so im¬ 
portant. What baffles you is an obscurity and not a contradiction; 
an obscurity I could not dispel until now, for certain notions 
were still wanting—as is always the case when one works in the 
depths to win a real understanding. The mind eager for such 
knowledge may be compared to mankind learning the craft of 
mining, having no tool to begin with except a blunt pickaxe 
of soft metal. When man gets down to a deeper layer, the soil 
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is too hard for his implement, but in that deeper layer he finds 
a mineral of which he can fashion more effective tools, and so on. 
Now that we have studied separately, as well as we could, both 
adoration and erotic love, we are armed with what we have 
learned by comparing and contrasting them: so we can now in¬ 
form ourselves more deeply about their real natures. 

Let us begin with certain facts taken straight from real life. 

One day, I find myself morally depressed: I feel that life has lost 

its savour and doubt whether it is still worth living: I have just 

suffered some reverse: a friend has not communicated with me, 

one of my hopes has been shattered or I know not what else: but 

I am no longer thinking about what started my gloomy mood. I 

am simply feeling it. In a state of morose idleness, I put on the 

gramophone a record that I like. The space is suddenly filled with 

a musical phrase, pure, transparent and harmonious. The night 

within me recedes before a gentle light; I feel myself rising out of 

a dismal pit, ugly and chaotic, towards a clear sky: escaping from 

myself to the place where, as Baudelaire says, "there is nothing 

but order and beauty.” Or perhaps it is a vase*of Rowers I looked 

at without at first paying it any attention, which suddenly appears 

in all its reality outside myself: the roses are perfect, with petals 

neither too close nor over-blown, still starred with a few drops 

of dew and exquisite in perfume: this may awaken the same light 

within me. That is what I mean by "perception of the ’divine.’ " 

The dayspring from on high has visited me, as it says in the 

canticle: I feel redeemed, absolved, in the whole of my inner life. 

My anguish, my feeling of blameworthiness, is partly or com¬ 
pletely dispelled. 


The same phenomenon will occur, at another time, not with 
music or flowers, but with a woman. Just as I had perceived 
beauty in the musical phrase or in the roses, I suddenly perceive 
It in the face or the body of a woman. I am as though visited by a 
benediction of light, proceeding from this harmonious architec¬ 
ture of lines and colours, from the delicate mouth, the profound 
eyes, from that ovoid which would be ruined, it appears, by 
even the most minute alteration of its contours, but which 

nevertheless remains perfect, by a son of miracle, whenever 
she turns her head. 


If you have ever felt what I have been trying to describe, you 
have felt intuitively and with the utmost certainty that it had 
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nothing to do with the sexual function. That sexuality can attach 
itself thereto is no less certain, but that does not invalidate what 
I have said. Although what arrests me may not be the face—the 
human countenance which for us human beings can disclose 
the supreme beauty of the world—although it be the body, 
the perfect lines of the breast, of the hips or the limbs, I maintain 
that the aesthetic thrill that possesses me at the sight is radically 
different from the thrill of sex. Your discursive reason cannot 
prove it to you. only your immediate intuition. But is not that 
intuition a valid mode of knowledge? You feel, on a certain day, 
that the beauty of a woman has effected a subjective redemption 
of your world and of yourself, as at another time has happened 
through some quite other vision of beauty, and that your sex had 
nothing at all to do with this; and you are right. 

You realize this still better if, on another occasion, you happen 
to feel sexually moved upon seeing a certain woman: the "taste” 
of the interior condition is quite different. This time you do not 
feel as though immobilized in contemplation, but as though you 
were inwardly propelled towards touching or handling. When 
you have well observed these two phenomena within yourself you 
cannot again confuse them, and in a case where they occur to¬ 
gether, which is just what happens in erotic love, you can still 
succeed in clearly distinguishing them. 

The Young Man: I am glad to hear you say that. I have found 
the distinction you speak of in myself, but did not always dare 
to tell myself it was a legitimate one. I was afraid my love of 
beauty might be only a mask assumed by my desire. 


The Author: Well, you may reassure yourself. You were right to 
say, though perhaps you did so unconsciously, "my desire, and 
not more precisely "my sexual desire." In truth, not only is your 
love of beauty no mere mask for your sexual desire, but behind 
it there is no desire at all. That is one of the most remarkable 
things about the phenomenon we were considering just now. Love 
of the beautiful is not, of itself, accompanied by any desire for the 
beautiful object: it is not even accompanied by any desire for the 
perfect interior state that goes with the perception of the divine 
—a desire which, moreover, would of necessity unleash desire for 


the object identified with that perception. This is the one case 
in which man does not feel impelled to move outward towards an 
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object he associates with a positive emotion. There is indeed 
“emotion,” therefore movement, but not directed outward. It is 
a movement that takes place entirely within the subject himself, a 
displacement of his centre, so far as he is conscious of it. towards 
its superior pole, towards his “heaven.” Externally, he remains 
still, in contemplation without action. This very singular emotion 
may be called “pure joy.” If we distinguish pleasures, emotions 
on the plane of sensation, from joys, emotions upon the plane of 
images, we see that most of our positive emotions are mixtures, 
in various proportions, of pleasure and joy. In the very special 
emotion which accompanies our perception of the “divine” there 
is pure joy alone, unmixed with pleasure, and we are aware that 
the joy. since it is an interior movement towards our superior 
pole, is in no sense a movement outward: which means that it is 
free from desire. 

The Young Man; May one not say, though, that it implies a de¬ 
sire for the superior pole of our being? 

The Author: One may make that play upon words: for that is 
all it is. What one calls, and ought to call “desire" implies a 
duality between myself and something other than myself towards 
which I tend—that is, it implies subject and object. My superior 
pole is. in the eyes of my affectivity. my "true" Self: in moving 
towards it I feel that I am moving towards myself, to my sub¬ 
jective being. We could spend a long time upon this problem: but 
let us simply say, if you will, that in the emotion of the “divine” 
the dualism inherent in every other emotion is felt as existing 
between Self and Self, without any object before the subjective 

Self, and that, consequently, we cannot in this case speak of 
desire.” ^ 

The Young Man: So be it: but can you show me this in any con¬ 
crete form? ^ 

The Author: I can only do so by appealing to interior intuitions 
wnich you must sometimes have had. For instance, you have lately 
lived through a state of adoration which, for one reason or 
another, exists no longer. You can remember the "divine" emo- 
t.ons you experienced; yet you are far from setting out upon the 
quest for another ' adorable - sroman. Should such a love present 
tself, you will experience it with the same pure joy, but it this 
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does not happen you will not make any efforts to bring it about. 

The Young Man: But in such circumstances, that is just what 
some men do. 

The Author: True, but if you observe them carefully, you can 
see that their efforts do not proceed from a direct desire for the 
'divine”—which desire cannot exist—but indirectly from desire 
for the alleviation which they know, by their reason, follows when 
adoration appears. 

Another example of what I am trying to explain—I see, in the 
bus, a woman who gives me a glimpse of the "divine.” To the de¬ 
gree that my contemplation is "pure,” free both from sexual 
admixture and from any clutching at the enjoyment in order to 
escape from anxiety, to that same degree I shall be indifferent to 
whether she gets out at the next stop or much farther on. More¬ 
over, the phenomenon of reconciliation with life and with myself 
happens so quickly and arrives so soon at its fullness that it is 
fruitless to prolong the vision. The woman does not take my de¬ 
light away with her when she goes: I am not attached to her. Ob¬ 
serve once again, by the way, why adoration is not an attachment. 

When you meet people who "simply have to” listen regularly 
to music, it is because they make secondary use of their enjoy¬ 
ment of it to reassure themselves, to tranquilize egotistic feelings 
of inferiority, guilt, and so on. But apart from this, which is a 
secondary and contingent phenomenon, I have no desire to per¬ 
ceive the "divine■’ in music; I may have a desire for the pleasure 
it can give me on the plane of sensations, but not for the feeling 
of the "divine.” After all, you see, man desires pleasure, but not 
delight: that he so often appears to want this is because it is usu¬ 
ally mixed with pleasure, but in itself, in its purity, it eludes all 
desire. In pleasure man wants to have, and moves outward; in 
pure delight, he wants only to be and his movement remains 
altogether within him. That he may loathe his state of being 
without delight, yet without desiring delight—that is the phe¬ 
nomenon, at first misleading, that I want you to notice. It is i ■ 
ficult to observe, for many even impossible, because, I repeat, t e 
Ego of man is all too often prevented from attaining a sufficient 
crystallization, and that is a necessary condition for perception o 
the "divine,” and for the experience of pure enjoyment. If chil¬ 
dren come one day to be better loved, by parents who are ess 
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perturbed, more people will be able to understand what we are 
now talking about. 

Before going further into our comparison between adoration 
and eroticism, I must make it clear that the "beauty” which can 
evoke perceptions of the "divine” in us is not necessarily per¬ 
ceived by the senses alone, but no less by the heart or the mind. 
Besides the beauty of shapes, colours, sounds and so forth, there 
is "moral" beauty and intellectual beauty. Some men may be 
moved to tears by a book of pure abstractions. More often, one 
may be moved to tears by a beautiful deed, by some wholly al¬ 
truistic, "disinterested” action, and that either in life or in the 
theatre. It is noteworthy that such emotions are especially aroused 
by the drama: many people can experience pure delight in a 
situation that is imaginary who cannot do so in life; because in 
real life their Ego feels itself involved and menaced, while in the 
theatre such inhibitions are eliminated. 

The Young Woman: Do you mean to say that when the innocent 
hero in the film braves every peril, saves the life of the baby, and 
restores it to its mother who goes into transports of joy—and 
when all this makes me cry—that it is a kind of perception of the 
"divine”? It makes me feel ridiculous! 

The Author: Isn't there always something of the ridiculous 
in our perceptions of the "divine”? One may laugh without con¬ 
tempt. The comic element lies in the contrast. .And is there not a 
great contrast between, for example, that transitory countenance, 
the sight of which moves me to the very depths of my being, and 
the absolute and eternal principle that I feel to be specially in¬ 
carnate in it? You think yourself ridiculous because this happens 
to you at the cinema, where the emotional situation is obviously 
a fiction. You would not find yourself so absurd if it happened to 
you in real life: and yet. compared with the absolute, objective 

reality that we cannot yet perceive, that would be equally 
fictional. ^ ^ 

The Young Woman: What chiefly vexes me is finding that I can 

do nothing to stop my emotion or my tears: it ail seems to me so 
mechanical! 

The Author: It is just as mechanical in real life. Only we do not 
see It that way. because we approve of our emotion and so make 
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no effort to suppress it. Try one day to resist your emotions, and 

then tell me if you can succeed beyond subterfuges and lying to 
yourself. 

The Young Woman: Then, is the perception of the “divine” 
—is that, too, altogether mechanical? 

The Author: Surely, for as you see it arises spontaneously in the 
ordinary man. In that struggle that I described, between “heaven" 
and earth within you, the "heaven” is no more truly yourself 
than is the earth." You have yet to be born of their marriage, 
which is quite another thing. But once again I warn you against 
any premature research into ethics. 

The Young Woman: I am so afraid you will never come to that. 

The Author; I shall not indeed tell you very much about it, 
since the subject we are studying is love as the ordinary man ex¬ 
periences it. But I promise not to disappoint entirely your 
expectation. 

Let us now define more closely the characteristics of the 
“beautiful" in which we perceive the "divine.” If it can as well 
be "moral” or "intellectual” as sensorial, you can see that, viewed 
from another angle, it is always and wholly subjective. 

The Young Man: But I thought you said that the aesthetic 
played as great a part on the objective plane as on the subjective. 

The Author; Certainly. But you must not forget that objective 
aesthetics belong to the plane of sensations and subjective aesthet¬ 
ics to that of images. And the perception of the “divine,” in 
which our divine image affirms itself, occurs solely on the plane 
of images: it is therefore involved with none but subjective 
aesthetics. 

The Young Man: Are there not, however, things in which you 
and I perceive the "divine” equally? 

The Author: Yes, by virtue of an encounter at this point be¬ 
tween our subjectivities. If you examine your subjective tastes 
in general, you find that they range, through subtle degrees, from 
the merest banality to the greatest originality. Subjective does not 
mean "absolutely original.” What else is "the fashion,” if not a 
subjective appreciation shared by nearly everybody in the same 
country or during the same epoch? 
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My subjective tastes are not interesting to study in so far as 
they approximate to other people’s but in so far as they are my 
own. And of these the most interesting are those which relate 
me to specific physical and psychic types of human beings, and 
to varieties of emotional situations. 

Here, for example, is a woman who tells me about her love 
for Mr. X. The tone of her confidence leaves me in no doubt: it 
is a case of adoration, there is perception of the "divine.” But I 
happen to know’ Mr. X very well, and it appears to me. on the 
face of it. improbable that this man could awaken, in anyone 
whatever, a perception of the "divine.” But then it is I who am 
a fool, for I am about to forget that the subjective beauty of the 
object does not arise simply from its characteristics, nor even 
simply from the characteristics of the subject, but from a har¬ 
mony. or again a "polarity” between those of the one and of the 
other. This woman might say "he is not handsome”—as a conces¬ 
sion to the collective subjectivity—but “he is beautiful to me.” 
Or better still; "He doesn’t look handsome to me, but when I 
look at him I see beauty.” 

The Young Man; And what is that polarity founded upon? 

The Author; I will give you an answer, but without pretend¬ 
ing that it fully explains the mystery. There is certainly a relation 
between the polarity of the subject towards this or that other 
person and the impressions received by him in earliest childhood. 
At the moment when the Ego is crystallized—that is. when per¬ 
ceptions of the divine first become possible—certain impres¬ 
sions, associated with the harmonious operation of one of his 
functions and felt as peculiarly affirmative of the subject, become 
indelibly imprinted in him. This does not mean that he will 
necessarily retain any conscious memory of the event, but the 
imprint of it becomes the centre of a constellation of conscious 
associations, and throughout his subsequent life all the corre¬ 
sponding objects in his world will move him to the depths. The 
initial impression is not always that of a sensorial aspect of the 
world. It may equally well be of a moral or intellectual aspect. 
Often It is an emotional attitude, assumed by someone else 
towards the child, which has this deep and enduring effect, and 
remains for its whole life the occasion for perceptions of the "di¬ 
vine. At the time, he will as a rule believe that this "divinity” 
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resides in the other person’s physical aspect, which is what he most 
readily appreciates, but in reality it inheres in the form of the 
other's affective attitude to the child, not in the shape of his 
countenance. 

The Young Man: Isn’t what you are saying closely related to 
what the psychoanalysts say about traumas? 

The Author: Yes; except that we need to broaden this notion 
of the trauma and not to see its negative aspect alone. The im¬ 
pression that most strikes the child may be positive, and the 
source of all his subsequent loves, just as it may be negative, the 
source of his subsequent anxieties and aversions. If at present I 
speak only about positive impressions it is because we are studying 
love and not the opposite of love. But clearly, all this is intimately 
involved in the emotional ambivalence of the human being. The 
essential point is that the “polarities” of the human being are 
related, at least in part, to the impressions received in infancy. 

On the other hand, psychoanalysis has imperfectly understood 
that, in the infantile trauma, the traumatic cause frequently 
counts for less than the state of acute receptivity in which the sub¬ 
ject happens to be at the day and the hour when the impression 
is made. The external aspect of the trauma may be insignificant, 
and its interior effect important. 

The Young Woman; Could you not give me a concrete example 
of these first impressions? 

The Author: Willingly: and I will take an instance from ny 
own life. In one of the rare memories I have of my earliest chi 
hood, I see myself standing before a piano: I must have been very 
little for I had to raise my arms to reach the keys. For a long time, 
perhaps an hour, I was exploring the sounds of the piano, 
noticed that if I struck two notes next to each other the souna 
was not pleasant, while if I struck two notes separated by another, 
the sound was pleasing: I was discovering the third. Nowa ays, 
it may happen, when I hear a melody that is in no way remark¬ 
able, that I have nevertheless a sudden feeling of the ’ 

and if I analyze the theme mentally. I find every time that i 
one that is built upon thirds. There must certainly be a relation 
between my sense of the “divine” and this childish expenenc^ 
But here we see the mysterious side of our “polarizations , 
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third could make such a lasting impression on a child, it must of 
course have given him an intense pleasure, but why did it? Why 
did he so distinguish it among the other musical intervals? Was 
this accidental, because the smallness of his hands prevented him 
from carrying his investigations further? Or was his preference 
for the third something pre-established in him, congenitally, by 
heredity? It is impossible to say for certain. Moreover it matters 
little, in a sense, whether the impression which has given me a 
perception of the “divine” in the musical third was felt for the 
first time by me or my father or my grandmother. Our own con¬ 
stitution is. after all. but one link in a chain, and not the es¬ 
sence of one’s autonomous personality. 

The example I have chosen is somewhat exiguous, but it lends 
itself better to examination than a complex affective situation 
would have done. 

The Young Woman: Then is our perception of the “divine” in 
human beings always related to subjective aesthetic values? 

The Author: Yes, and that is why our love would seem to have 
"never, never known the law." It does know some laws^ but they 
are subjective and escape the ordinary obsen'er: such an ob¬ 
server. indeed, is trying to understand according to his own sub¬ 
jectivity: it is therefore not surprising that he has no success, and 
concludes that destiny is arbitrary. The lover himself seldom 
realizes this, but declares that it is by chance, or misfortune, that 
he has loved a succession of women who were devoted to him, or 
to whom he had to devote himself, never becoming aware that he 
unconsciously chose these women in order to reproduce an old. 
old situation. 

The Young Man: Is there not. however, a relation between the 
beauty that / see in a woman s face and her objective beauty? 

The Author: Yes. because at the moment that your first impres¬ 
sions are registered you are not insensitive to the harmony of 
things inasmuch as you perceive them by sight. But. since you 
perceive the harmony of things equally by your heart and your 
intellect, it may also be that you thenceforth perceive beauty in 
the presence of a woman whose face is nothing much, or even 
ugly. Obser\e that, when it is of no importance to you to have 
a personal relation with the woman in whom you see the “di- 
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vine, she is usually good-looking: when, however, a relationship 
is forming between you, that "visual” beauty is a much less con¬ 
stant factor, for then it is often the moral qualities or a certain 
emotional or intellectual situation which support the perception 
of the "divine” and are implied in the relation that is forming. 
Often, when I see a ravishingly lovely woman, and fall into con¬ 
templation, I realize if 1 look deeply and sincerely into myself, 
that a personal relation with her would mean nothing to me, or 
only some encounters yielding an anodyne delight of the eyes. 

The Young Man: All the same, many men feel the desire to enter 
into relation with a woman if she is very pretty. 

The Author: No doubt. Their first impressions may have "sen¬ 
sitized” them to plastic beauty. But, also very frequently, the sub¬ 
jective preference which appears in these cases does not pertain 
to their authentic subjective nature, but has been induced in 
them by commonly accepted standards; they want what "every¬ 
body” admires, perhaps to gratify their self-love in a flattering 
relationship. Before having worked for the knowledge of himself, 
man is full of these imaginary tastes that come to him from gen¬ 
erally accepted values. In the subjectivity of a man, one must 
distinguish between what is authentically his own and this “in¬ 
duced" subjectivity. 

The Young Man: This is all very complicated. 

The Author: If it were simple we should not need to be talking 
about it. Complex though it is, remember one simple idea; our 
perception of beauty, of the "divine,” which is effected on the 
plane of images, is always and necessarily subjective. We have no 
objective perceptions except upon the plane of sensations, where 
we are already partially realized in our animal bodies. When, be¬ 
ing hungry, you attach value to your meal, that value is objective 
in the sense that it is put into its proper place in the cosmic order. 
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XIV 


Psychological Mechanism of Erotic Love 


"Platonic” love—The sexual and the feeling of the 
‘‘divine” can co-exist—Physical sexuality injures eroti¬ 
cism because unable to satisfy it—Difference between 
the ‘‘projection” of the divine image in adoration and 
in erotic love—Adoration is eternal and non-attached: 
appetitive love transitory and attached—Slavery of pas¬ 
sionately erotic love—The erotic impulse depends 
upon the virile component of the htnnan being 


The Young NIan: Is not this adoration, based upon perception 
of the "divine.” the love that Plato extols—Platonic love? 

The Author: Yes. Plato has indeed shown us that the emotion 
which possesses man in the presence of beauty is a sense of the 
divine awakened by something that resembles divinity. But 
Plato appeared to think that man cannot move on to the sexual 
act without closing himself to the perception of the "divine" in 
the adored object: apparently he refused to admit the existence 
of erotic love where the quest for sexual pleasure is strongly 
coloured by the feeling for the "divine." It is true that the search 
for sexual pleasure injures the purity of the feeling of the "di¬ 
vine"—that is, mixes it with something else—but it does not follow 
that this immediately injures the very existence of that feeling, 
or abolishes it as soon as it appears. 

The Young Man: If, however, so many people think that sexual 
satisfaction spoils the "feeling"; if they are disgusted with an 
erotic object after possessing it; and if Valery could write about 

. . . those gestures strange 
That lovers invent for killing love 

it can hardly be without some reason. 
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The Author: Indeed it is not without reason. But observe that 

It sexual possession spoils the feeling of the divine, one ought not 

to use the words possession and satisfaction indifferently. Sexual 

possession spoils the perception of the divine only because it is 
unsatisfying. 

The Young Man: Doesn’t sexual satisfaction follow necessarily 
from possession? 

The Author: You are an optimist! Even the organic satisfaction 
does not necessarily follow upon possession. Moreover that is not 
the question, and if you like, I will concede the organic satis¬ 
faction. But the organ in question is the whole man to whom it 
belongs. Valery s lovers had no doubt made too short a stay in 
the upper stories of the erotic house: they were too little im¬ 
munized against the inaesthetic aspects of the function, and the 
poetic phrase about "gestures strange" seems to me to hint at no 
little repugnance towards animal sexuality. They were also dis¬ 
satisfied with possession, a humiliating disappointment that does 
grave injury to their feeling of the "divine." Nothing is so inimi¬ 
cal to eroticism as humiliation; it is the specific poison for the 
feeling of the "divine." Apart from the inaesthetic in sexuality, 
against which lovers may be inadequately immunized, there are 
much more important hindrances to satisfaction through posses¬ 
sion. The erotic lover, when he is approaching the act of con¬ 
summation, nurses a subconscious hope that this act will unite 
him with the “divinity" that he perceives through the woman and 
more or less identifies with her. He hopes, thanks to this act, 
thenceforth to be one with the divinized other person and thus 
to participate in her "divine" nature and to realize his "being" 
in a definitive achievement. But such a hope is evidently based 
upon several illusions, which could never allow him to find his 
way to self-realization. It may be that the lovers experience, after 
the act, such a state of inner exaltation that they tell themselves 
their hope is realized and that "now they could die.” But the 
lovers are lying to themselves; in their heart of hearts they know 
it and are disappointed. Even those who I would say were quite 
specially gifted for adoration will one day or another come to 
grief through their interior falsehood. Unable any longer to 
succeed in masking their deep disappointment, they have then to 
realize emotionally the deceptive character of sexuality as a means 
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of divinization. And this disappointment, this humiliation, de¬ 
tracts directly from the perception of the “divine,” since the 
“divine,” if real, could not deceive. Note, on the other hand, 
that the urge towards possession of the “divine” through the 
sexual act presupposes an identification of it with the sexual ob¬ 
ject: and that the more the lover frequents this object the more 
numerous will be the occasions when it may humiliate him, 
whether intentionally or not. I have said that self-love is out of 
the question in a love that is pure adoration, because such love 
moves on the plane of images, and the lover is prostrating himself 
before himself, before his own divine image. But as soon as one 
descends, bv practical sexuality, to the plane of realities where 
the divine image is identified with a real woman, who is not now 
a static idol and whose behaviour may deny the lover, self-love 
is again involved. Everything then conspires against the percep¬ 
tion of the “divine”: for if the woman physically humiliates the 
lover, it injures this perception directly; and if, on the contrary, 
she humiliates herself before him. she diminishes her illusory 
divinity, to the same effect. So we must conclude, you see. that 
sexuality practiced in erotic love, though not incompatible for 
a time with the feeling of the “divine." tends in the long run to 
undermine and destroy it; it is only a question of time. I insist 
all the same upon this fact, which Plato seems to want to ignore, 
that the perception of the “divine” may for a long, even a very 
long time resist the assaults of real sexuality, if the lover is of 
strong imaginative power and Is aided by the existence of ob¬ 
stacles between the object and himself. The myth of Tristram 
and Iseult. in rare but undeniable cases, may actually be lived. 
We shall return in more detail to this when we speak of the 
“theatre” of erotic love. 

The Young Man: Before leaving this subject I would like to put 

another question to you. Sometimes the effect of the sexual act. 

far from detracting from the feeling of the “divine.” intensifies it 
How can that be? 

The .\uthor: What you mention does indeed occur: and this 
seems to contradict the notion of an antagonism between the 
feeling of the “divine” and sexuality; it would seem that the best 
one could expect of the sexual act is that it should not diminish 
the feeling of the “divine.” which however it occasionally aug- 
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merits. You may be sure, in such a case, that the sexual act has 
exalted the lover s self-love—since as we have seen, the perception 
of the “divine” is negatively sensitive to humiliation and posi¬ 
tively to its opposite-and that this exaltation of self-love has 
touched the subject profoundly, to his very centre—the centre 
which is the seat of the feeling of the “divine.” In its inaesthetic 
aspects the physical reality of the sexual act is quite opposed to 
this feeling, but in this strongly erotic person the feeling of the 
“divine” has triumphantly withstood the assault of its prosaic 
enemy; he has risen above the barrier that stood in his way, and 
this success gained over an interior obstacle produces a great 
exaltation of the Self, a reinforcement of the projected Ego, and 
therefore a reinforcement of the feeling of the “divine.” It is only 
in the long run that his erotic impulse will begin to flag and be¬ 
come unable to laugh away the internal barrier. The more you 
sincerely study the question, the more you w'ill see that Eros and 
physical sexuality are enemies and that, if Eros conquers in the 
beginning, victory tends inevitably, and more or less quickly, to 
veer to the other side. 

Let us now consider the intimate psychological mechanism of 
erotic love as compared with that of pure adoration. In both 
cases there is perception of the “divine”; there is, therefore, in both 
cases a projection of the divine image. But the projection should 
differ in the two cases because these are two different kinds of 
love. And that, as we shall see, is actually the case. 

When the perception of the “divine” in a beautiful object is 
not accompanied by sexual desire, when the object is not seen 
from a sexual angle, the divine image of the subject is projected 
upon the actual image of the object, as we saw; that is, upon an 
image that corresponds adequately to the object. I am not of course 
saying it is identical with the object, for no image can ever be 
identical with a real object in three-dimensional space. The image 
has only two dimensions; it is continued in the subjects min , 
which draws a kind of "section” through the real object, choosing 
some of its indefinitely numerous features and neglecting a 
the rest; the image is a simplified diagram of the object. In t e 
case of pure adoration, it corresponds adequately to the rea o 
ject; it is drawn from this particular object, and what it draws 
from the object exists in reality. 
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Things go otherwise when sexual desire is present. This time 
the projection of the subject’s divine image is effected upon an 
erotic image which is not adequate to the real object. To eluci¬ 
date this delicate distinction let us suppose, for instance, that the 
subject perceives the “divine” in connection with a woman he 
desires but in whom, without this desire, he would not see any¬ 
thing divine at all. Suppose, for instance, an act of that “magnifi¬ 
cent lust”—inwardly magnificent—that Rimbaud mentions; our 
subject desires any insignificant little woman who has sex appeal 
for him and who would "mean nothing to him” otherwise. In 
the “panic” urge that takes possession of him, he has that percep¬ 
tion of the “divine” which is a momentary glimpse of reconcilia¬ 
tion with existence: but if he analyzes himself at the same lime 
he is aware that this particular sense of exaltation, though it is 
released by his perception of the woman, is not related to her 
image, but to the erotic image of the sexual act which is envisaged 
with her. That is to say. the divine image of the subject is pro¬ 
jected upon an image of the sexual act. or upon an image of sexual 
femininity in general, pre-existent in him before he met the real 
woman and not adequate to this particular woman. 

The Young Man: But cannot one say just as truly that in pure 
adoration, the subject’s divine image is projected upon a “beauti¬ 
ful image, pre-existent and inadequate to the real woman? 

The Author: One can indeed say that there is a “beautiful” 
image that is pre-existent, but this image is. after all, the image 
of “God” in the things of this world, the “divine” aspect of cer¬ 
tain temporal things, and this pre-existent, abstract image has 
therefore no particular form, or is of protean form ready to as¬ 
sume any particular and “beautiful” form that the world may 
present to me. I concede to you that the fact of its pre existing 
ones encounter with the real object does not necessarily prevent 
Its being adequate to that object. On the other hand, the pre¬ 
existent image, when it is the image of a specifically erotic ob¬ 
ject, is necessarily more or less particularized, concrete, and could 
therefore never be perfectly adequate to any object which is 
Itself concrete, for no concrete object is identical with any other 
on this earth. No. the real woman whom our subject desires with¬ 
out adoring her can only more or less resemble the erotic image 
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upon which our subject is projecting his divine image, and can¬ 
not be totally adequate to it. 

The Young Man: I give in. But how subtle it all is! 

The Author: I know that I must seem, at the moment, to be 
splitting hairs in order to show off my intellectual subtlety. But 
that is not my aim; what I have just said is the basis for the under¬ 
standing of the profound psychological differences that exist be¬ 
tween the lover who adores and the erotic lover, between these 
two personages who activate us in such variable proportions. 
Once again, the fact that absolutely pure adoration never exists 
in practice does not make the study of it futile, for mixed as we 
are within, the purely adoring personage exists and acts among 
the others without ever identifying itself with them. 

Let us consider the practical, concrete consequences of the 
theoretical statements we have just made. In erotic love, the fact 
that the erotic image upon which the subject’s divine image is 
projected is inadequate to the real object explains the inner urge 
that the subject feels towards the sexual act. This act is necessary 
to relate the erotic image to the object, because the image itself 
is not adequate to effect this relation. The erotic lover cannot find 
inward contentment in adoration of the image of the woman. He 
cannot worship an erotic image that only remotely resembles the 
real woman—and worship is essential to unite him with the divine 
image he has projected—except when lying with the woman. For, 
in the last analysis, the projection of the divine image always aims 
at a temporal reunion between the subject and an objective, tem¬ 
poral incarnation of his “divinity"; it is effected in order to ac¬ 
tualize in time our divine fiction, our innate pretension to be God 
while remaining in this temporal organism perceived by our 
senses. In pure adoration, the fact that the image upon which 
one’s divine image is projected corresponds adequately to the real 
woman makes the carnal union superfluous; the image of the 
woman is adequately related to her reality; with this one can 
consummate, without needing the real woman, one’s temporal 
reunion with the divinity incarnate in this concrete image of 
‘‘the beautiful." There is, if you like, a sort of internal ' coitus 
which makes the other perfectly superfluous and devoid of mean¬ 
ing: and the same applies when the object in which I perceive 
the “divine" is not a woman, but a musical phrase or a sunset. All 
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ecstasy awakened by beamy corresponds to the interior “coitus" 
I have mentioned, tliis union of the self with the self. My "sub¬ 
tleties" will not have been in vain if they enable you to under¬ 
stand why it is that erotic love, although founded upon a percep¬ 
tion of the divine, impels one towards the sexual act, whereas one 
is entirely free from that compulsion in so far as one loves with 
pure adoration. And as you will see. this will enable us to under¬ 
stand many other psychological phenomena which would other¬ 
wise remain permanently obscure. 

It explains, for example, the differences between these two 
loves when it comes to the withdrawal, within the subject, of 
the image he had projected. The less adoration there is in the 
erotic impulse the more easily the image returns to the fold: 
if you have an affair founded solely upon desire, the projection 
is effected every time your desire comes into play and it returns 
to you between whiles. You are attached to the woman just be¬ 
cause you have need of her. of her physical presence, if your pro¬ 
jection is to bring about your temporal reunion with the “di¬ 
vinity" projected. To take the opposite case; When you perceive 
the “divine" in some stranger in the bus. without coveting her in 
any way. you are not. on the one hand, attached to her, because 
the actual woman is not necessary to your temporal reunion with 
your projected “divinity": and on the other hand, this projected 
image will never be withdrawn: so long as you do not forget the 
image of this unknown woman, the evocation of it will always 
give you. perhaps very tenuously but still really, a glimpse of 
the divine. Here again we 6nd what I have already mentioned: 
our thoughts, so far as they are based upon a perception of the 
"divine." are eternal. 

And here is an analogous fact that you will now understand: If 
I have loved, with an erotic love, a woman with whom 1 never 
went to bed. my desire for that woman persists everlastingly in 
me, because the projection of my divine image upon her also per¬ 
sists, and no real sexual act has separated the two personages 
within me. In a complex eroiic love, where sexuality has played 
an effective part, detachment may ensue from exhaustion of the 
sexual personality, but "something” remains, which belongs to 
the persisting projection. 


The Young Man: I thought that the non-withdrawal of the di- 
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\ine image must be painful when physical intercourse was 
impossible. 

The Author: Not necessarily. The non-withdrawal of the pro¬ 
jected image is painful when all real intercourse is impossible, 
but this intercourse need not necessarily be physical, on the 
plane of sensations. You seem to forget that there are concrete 
images wdth which we have a real though not material inter¬ 
change. Reunion with the projected image, in adoration, is ef¬ 
fected concretely on the plane of images. If separated from a 
woman tvhom I love with an erotic love but have never possessed, 
or not to sexual satiety, the evocation of her arouses a double 
feeling: I am happy in my perception of the "divine” that is thus 
evoked: but I suffer to the degree that my persisting projection 
solicits me to employ my senses for this reunion with my projected 
image. 

T HE You.n'g Man: I was also rather surprised to hear you speaking 
of the eternal persistence of the projection. How, then, could one 
make this projection upon a series of women? 

The Author: You may even effect this projection upon several 
women at the same time. That is nothing unusual for love that is 
adoration. It can hardly happen with love that is desire since its 
interchanges require the real woman, and one can love only one 
woman at a time. I may pass from one to another, but that is be¬ 
cause the one is blotted out the moment I pass on to the next. 
But the co-existence of different projections is not surprising in 
adoration, since the image upon which my divine image is pro¬ 
jected is, as we saw, of indefinitely protean form. Actually, it 
does not follow from the diversity of beautiful objects that there 
is diversity in the projection; it remains the same. From the day 
when a subject is able to effect a projection in pure adoration, his 
projected image will never come back to him; it will reside, with 
varying intensity, in a multitude of the w’orld’s beautiful objects, 
not necessarily human beings, and with it he will be able to 
reunite himself, in reality or in imagination, to the degree that he 
is able to accept existence such as it is; and this again will be to 
the degree that he succeeds in procuring, for his organic being in 
the world, an agreeable situation. You see, here again, the rela¬ 
tion that exists between the strength of the Self, its affirmation 
in life, and the capacity for adoration. 
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The Young Man: On the whole, if I have rightly understood you, 
there is no servitude in adoration, nor is there, in unmixed de¬ 
sire, more than a passing servitude limited to the duration of the 
desire. 

The Author: Correct. The great enslavement of passion is only 
found midway between pure adoration and pure desire—that is, 
in erotic love when adoration and sexuality are equally strong. 
The perception of the "divine” colours the whole plane of desire 
with a perilously exquisite light: it forces desire, in itself transi¬ 
tory, to participate in its eternity; the sexual act neither satisfies 
nor detaches it; the exaltation of the desire survives the organic 
satisfaction, and when the organism wants to desist, the man 
himself claims more. That is slavery. These are the cases in which 
a separation might appear to annihilate the feeling of adoration, 
which however is eternal by its very nature: the enslavement pro¬ 
vokes hatred of the tyrant, and, in the end, a break-away; the ac¬ 
cumulated rancour may be such that the subject refuses to rec¬ 
ognize the eternity of his pure adoration, which, however, is not 
less eternal. Popular wisdom knows this, when it says. "He hates 
me, so he still loves me.” Time may heal the wounds of self-love, 
but the subject never becomes indifferent towards the adored be¬ 
ing, he is conscious of loving her still. After all, we love forever 
whomsoever we have adored, though it were only for an instant. 

The Young Man: Still, there are cases which do not support what 

you are saying; where there is no longer any hatred, nor yet any 
adoration. 

The Author: You are right, but I will presently help you to 
understand that an object which is no longer adored never was 
so in reality. Wait a little. I want first to show you that the erotic 
^pulse depends upon the virile component of the human being. 

is impulse is made of desire and of adoration: it does not, of 

course, depend upon the masculine component inasmuch as it is 

uesire. for both feminine and masculine components have their 

desire, but inasmuch as it is adoration. I need not go back to the 

reasons I gave you when discussing pure adoration: I will assume 
tnat you remember them. 

You doubtless know Nietzsche’s penetrating remark that 
uoman loves man and man loves God.” This is true, if you 
mean by woman” the feminine component of the human being 

K 
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and by “man” its virile component. Still more precisely the 
aphorism should read: “The feminine component of the human 
being loves nature (on the plane of sensations) and the virile 
component loves the “divine” (on the plane of images). When I 
love “erotically,” it is as man that I adore, and as woman that I 
desire; and the antagonism within me between adoration and 
sexuality is the opposition between the two poles, virile and 
feminine, that these components represent. 

The fact that the “nude woman” is the erotic image above all 
others is related to that. If, all the same, there are such things as 
“pin-up boys,” it is because man has an organic feminine com¬ 
ponent by virtue of which he may be an object of adoration, once 
in a way, if he is very good-looking. But you will admit that the 
typical erotic image is feminine: not because woman is more beau¬ 
tiful than man but because her feminine nature preordains her 
to symbolize immobile “Beauty,” which is the goal of the erotic, 
virile urge. Observe also that women of erotic temperament, who 
like erotic pictures, pliotographs and drawings, generally take 
more pleasure in looking at the female nude than the male, and 
this without being in the least homosexual. And such pictures 
make them more disposed to physical love. 
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Narcissism 


Narcissism, the projection of the image of the subject 
upon its own temporal image—This object is im¬ 
posed upon the sxtbject by the very nature of things— 
Simultaneous play of the two components—The play 
of the feminine component—It is this that character¬ 
izes narcissism—Narcissistic manifestations—Negative 
narcissism—Reasons why narcissism takes the positive 
or negative direction—Positive narcissism, its useful¬ 
ness—Harmfulness of prejudices against satisfactions 

of self-love 

The Author: It is to you, madam, that I will address myself today 
in our discussion of narcissism. For this particular kind of erotic 
love should be ascribed, all things considered, to the feminine 
component of the human being. 

The Young Woman: That is rather tiresome, sir, for narcissism is 
a repulsive psychic phenomenon. 

The Author: Bravo, madam! You have not mentioned the "sin” 
of \-anity. Obviously, narcissism is inaesthetic because it is classed 
with the egoistic feelings, at least in public opinion, for as you 
will presently see, it can be quite the reverse of egoistic. 

The Young Woman: But why. after all. is narcissism inaesthetic? 

The Author: Here is a question to take us all day! Let us say 
broadly, because it turns man away from participation in the 
cosmic order, the real order of things in which the particular be¬ 
ing IS not autonomous but closely connected with all the rest of 
he creation. Everything opposed to cosmic harmony is inaes- 
letic. for the beautiful consists precisely in that harmony. 

But let us return to narcissism. This is a special kind of erotic 
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love, where the subject’s divine image is projected upon his own 
temporal image, that is, upon his imagination of himself. The 
basic difference between narcissism and every other erotic love is 
that the subject divinizes, by projection, the sensorial and mental 
image he has of himself instead of divinizing his perception of 
someone else. But this difference, as you will be aware, alters 
many things. 

The narcissist’s perception of the “divine” in himself partly 
resembles that which he might have in an external object: it 
corresponds to the perception, in his own physical and psychic 
organism, of aspects that please him, and would also please him, 
eventually, if he saw them in another person. Naturally, a woman 
is more liable to narcissism if she is pretty, or a man if he is in¬ 
telligent, clever or strong. But allowing for this, the perception 
of the ’’divine” in oneself differs greatly from that perception in 
an outward object. In the case of an external object I have as a 
rule no interest in seeing it as “divine” in preference to any 
other object, neither am I tempted to fake the image I have of it 
so considerably. You will see later why I make these reservations, 
but it is true, on the whole, that I enjoy a certain independence 
in the unconscious choice of “divine” objects outside myself: 
while on the contrary, the object that my psychosomatic organism 
constitutes for myself is imposed on me: and my “divine fiction’ 
—my congenital pretension to be divine in my temporal aspect— 
inevitably urges me to estimate that temporal aspect with par¬ 
tiality. We shall see presently that we have to distinguish a posi¬ 
tive narcissism, or self-adoration, and a negative narcissism, an 
aversion to oneself. But for the moment we are concerned only 
with positive narcissism, which it is easier to study. 

In this very special erotic love, where the object is an aspect of 
the subject, we see the virile and feminine components both 
operative at once. The virile component is necessarily active, 
since there is projection of the divine image. But the part played 
by the feminine component is of especial interest to us, for we 
have not hitherto had occasion to study it. We will therefore loo 
at what happens in the inner world of the woman, when she is 
adored, knows that she is, and enjoys it. One may object that in 
this case the subject is not alone with herself. True, she is not, 
externally; but you will realize that this woman, in so far as she 
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is narcissistic, remains inwardly alone, in a narcissistic erotic 
relationship. 

The reason why I propose to consider the play of the feminine 
component of narcissism when the woman is adored by another 
person, is that, without this addition of a sort of external fermen¬ 
tation. its operation is reduced to practically nothing. Indeed, it 
is easy to see how the woman projects her impulses to adoration 
upon images of herself that she sees in her mind, or in her mir¬ 
ror. or in the photographs of herself that she has complacently 
collected, but it is much more difficult to see how she receives and 
welcomes these self-favours: one may clearly see her adoring her¬ 
self, but hardly see how she lends herself ta being thus adored: 
we can however observe this quite well if there is an adorer out¬ 
side, which objeciivizes the woman's receptivity for us. And, 
once again, from the standpoint of what is happening in the 
woman’s psyche, this comes to the same thing. 

Suppose then, we have an adored woman, conscious of being 
so and affectively approving of the situation. The play of the femi¬ 
nine erotic component is manifest in this woman's behaviour 
towards her lover: we see that it is static without being inert. 
The woman welcomes the homage of adoration, and this implies 
a certain immobility, though not inertia. Passive without being 
apathetic, her receptivity is shown chiefly by the fact that she does 
not rebuff the lover. This attitude in its passivity is of course 
much less clearly evident than that of the virile erotic impulse. 
This woman consents to being adored, she consents to meetings, to 
the receiving of presents that symbolize adoration. You see why 
the woman is so sensitive to presents of flowers; the flower, beauti¬ 
ful and immobile, is the perfect sexual object since it is the sex 
of the plant, highly symbolic of woman as erotic object. The lover 
offering flowers to a woman is making a present of herself to 
herself, and that is exactly the part that he plays in her narcis¬ 
sism. He is confirming the "divinity ” of the image which the 
woman has of her temporal being, and thereby assisting her to 
project, upon this beautiful aspect of herself, her inner divine 
image: he is helping her to worship herself. When a woman’s 
narcissism is positive, and especially if this positive narcissism is 
struggling for life within her under the oppression of a negative 
narcissism that accompanies it. a lover who adores her makes her 
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thereby the most splendid present such a woman could dream of; 
he gives her the best of herself," and therefore the enjoyment in 
temporal reunion with it, of her own divine image. 

You see now, I think, that what distinguishes narcissistic love 
is not the activity of the virile component, which reappears in 
every kind of erotic love, but the erotic play of the feminine com¬ 
ponent. That is why we can say definitely that, if erotic adoration 
is virile eroticism, narcissism is feminine eroticism. Observe 
moreover that if, in narcissism, the two components are equally 
operative in the final reckoning, it is the feminine that has the 
initiative, for it defines the object and proposes it to the virile 
impulse of adoration; without that initiative there would be no 
object and therefore no virile impulse. Narcissism is, therefore, 
the feminine mode of erotic love. 

The Young Woman: But of course it is not peculiar to woman. 

The Author: Not only may a man be narcissistic and remain so 
all his life, without ever knowing adoration, if he is "effeminate” 
and frightened of the erotic impulse, but as I will show you he has 
always to pass through narcissism to attain to erotic adoration. 
My awareness of others is necessarily reached through con¬ 
sciousness of myself; the child, when its Ego crystallizes, becomes 
aware of the Not-Self only in correlation with its growing con¬ 
sciousness of itself. I cannot perceive the "divine” in another be¬ 
ing if I cannot perceive it in myself, in my temporal image; I 
cannot love without loving myself; I quote again the words of the 
Gospel, "Love thy neighbour as thyself,” to remind you that every 
impulse towards another implies the existence of an identical 
and prior impulse towards oneself. 

This having been said, let us note simply that woman remains 
narcissistic oftener than man, and that this agrees better with her 
sexual and reproductive mission. 

It is needless, I think, to say much of the innumerable ways in 
which positive narcissism appears in practice. They are all re¬ 
ducible to the same desire to adorn the temporal image of oneself. 
It may be the adorning of its physical aspect, which is the aim of 
the arts of dress, of cosmetics, of physical culture, of pigmentation 
through sun-bathing, etc. But it may also be the adornment of its 
moral aspects (current morality is, remember, an aesthetic) and 
those of the intellect. The narcissistic woman may desire, nar- 
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cissisiically, to be a good mother, a faithful wife, an engaging 
friend, etc., and also to be an intelligent and cultivated woman. 
You will often see a kind of inconsequence in narcissistic pre¬ 
tensions: you remember Cyrano de Bergerac's "My elegances are 
of the moral kind." Thus, a woman may make it her point of 
honour, enabling her to love herself, to be an "intellectual." to 
dress negligently, and not to wash herself. Everything is possible 
in that marvellous animal, the human being. 

The Young Woman; I think you mav pass quickly over these 
details. I am anxious to hear what you have to say about negative 
narcissism, for I have a feeling that it is a matter of special concern 
to me. 

The .\uTHOft; The eagerness you show to hear me speak of what 
concerns yourself is, by the way. typically narcissistic. The essence 
of narcissism lies not in the fact that your temporal image appears 
adorable to you, but that it seems infinitely important, cither posi¬ 
tively or negatively, that tliere is a kind of absolute emphasis upon 
it. 

The Young Woman: But are there not narcissistic persons like 
the rest of us. who seem to attach no importance at all to them¬ 
selves? 

The Author: The importance that I speak of is essentially quali¬ 
tative, not necessarily quantitative: if there are some narcissistic 
human beings whose attention is incessantly centred upon them¬ 
selves. there are also many others who think little of their tem¬ 
poral image. But when they do. they think of it with a vivid par¬ 
tiality one way or the other, forcibly approving or condemning 
it. because their temporal image seems to them endowed with an 
infinite qualitative importance. The words of the narcissist, 
when you try to compare his case with someone else's, are always 
the same: It is different with me." In his image of himself there 
is something absolute, not to be found in other people's, and that 
is why for him, it is indeed "different." 

The Young W^oman: .\nd what is it that makes narcissism either 
more positive or more negative? 

The Author: That is related, quite simply, to the affirmations of 
himself that the subject has received from the external world or 
the negations that he has suffered. The strength of the narcissism 
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is related to the subtle potency innate in the subject; that is, to 
the imaginative power which presides over the constitution of 
his Ego; but the positive or negative character of the narcissism 
depends only upon the experiences lived through since birth. 
If one invariably finds some positive and some negative nar¬ 
cissism co-existent in the human being, and more or less manifest 
in the different departments of life, that is because life has always 
brought its triumphs and humiliations, its successes and setbacks, 
chances and mischances, of various kinds in the various modes of 
this life’s activity. Here also we have to allow that “quality’' is 
more important than “quantity”: and the first impressions are 
the most determinative because they are graven in virgin wax. 
The metaphor suggests a case in point, by the way; for if a girl’s 
or a young woman's first love experience is of a humiliating char¬ 
acter, it may render her narcissism definitively negative in so far 
as she is an object of love; the most flattering successes of this kind 
in later life often fail to efface the first shocking imprint. 

The Young Woman: Is it better to have a positive or a negative 
narcissism? 

The Author: I reply without hesitation, it is better to have a 
positive narcissism. Doubtless this is not the more aesthetic, but 
it is the healthier. The gratifications of self-love are indispensably 
necessary to a strong crystallization of the Self. And the force of 
the Self is a necessity for that affirmation in life which enables us 
rightly to adapt ourselves to the outer world. And good adaptation 
is necessary, in its turn, to our realization as timeless beings. In 
so far as you are badly related to existence, as you do not know 
how to establish mutually nourishing connections with it, work 
towards your interior liberation will be impossible to you. “The 
empty-bellied have no ears" is a true saying. No true understand¬ 
ing is possible for you till you have had your ration of enjoyment, 
that is, of affirmation of yourself. Truly, the Ego is an illusory 
psychic formation which has one day to be surpassed; but man 
will never get beyond his Ego until he has accepted it, nor will he 
transcend it by denying it in an aesthetic compunction. There is 
no future strength for one who denies his present weakness and 
prefers to give himself the airs of an athlete. You achieve nothing 
good by trying to cramp your Ego; in that way you will not even 
manage to diminish it, you will only increase its negative mani¬ 
festations and thereby intensify your state of internal bondage. 
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Let me repeat: do not damage the chrysalis by condemning it 
for not yet being a butterfly; place it in the living conditions most 
appropriate for its present imperfection: that will give you the 
best chance of seeing the chrysalis break one day and give birth to 
the butterfly. 

The Young Woman: What would you say of a narcissistic woman 
who prided henelf on the suicides of her lovers? 

The Author: Such a woman indulges herself to the utmost in 
every gratification of self-love: but the trouble is that she does it 
unconsciously, without understanding what she is doing. Un¬ 
aware of the imperfect and illusory character of these gratifica¬ 
tions. she thinks they are of absolute value. Then things go partly 
against her own good. This is not what I am recommending. You, 
who condemn the gratifications of self-love, do not need to have 
their illusory character pointed out to you: you need rather to be 
told that these satisfactions, illusory though they be. represent 
a needful nutriment for your actual being, in its present state of 
"ordinary,” imperfect humanity: enjoy them, then, whenever 
they are compatible with right conduct in which you hurt no one 
else: do not kill them as soon as they appear; enjoy them without 
forgetting, in your impartial thinking, that they are no more than 
what they are. and remembering, moreover, that your modest 
interior development has need of this imperfect nutriment. Be 
humble enough to be content with yourself. For quite clearly, it 
is your divine pretensions that make you merciless towards the 
healthy and natural satisfaction of your love for yourself. 

The Young Woman: Ughl What a lecture! 

The Author: You deserved it. Look about you attentively and 
you will see how many people retard their development, limit 
their capacity for loving, and for helping others as well as them¬ 
selves, by a superstitious terror of self-love as something repre¬ 
hensible. It is one of the most harmful of human prejudices. The 
moment one manages to be delivered from it, a new life begins, 
a hundred times more vital and more constructive. 

And if I had to speak now to a positively narcissistic woman, 1 
would say: "You are absolutely right not to refrain from the en¬ 
joyments prompted by your self-love: but I entreat you. take them 
for what they really are, without being ensnared by them. Other¬ 
wise you lose all possibility of restraint, and your systematic quest 
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of these delights exposes you to two dangers. The first is that you 
damage other people more than your true interest requires, and 
that means a repression of your altruistic tendencies which will 
one day bring you into a state of internal disequilibrium entirely 
harmful to your progress. The second danger is that you are in¬ 
evitably driven to a continual raising of your demands for pres¬ 
tige, for success, and this exposes you increasingly to disappoint¬ 
ments—to deceptions that will be all the more humiliating 
because you will have expected to find yourself highly affirmed. 

The Young Woman: In the end, then, it is an impartial view of 

the interior world, just as it is, that ought to regulate these need¬ 
ful satisfactions? 

The Author: Right; you have it. You cannot, without danger, 
deny your affective nature the illusory divinization which for the 
moment it requires. But neither can you grant it without falling 
into another danger, unless you do so consciously, realizing what 
you are doing. 

We now come back to an idea we have already considered, 
which will confirm what I have just said. Positive narcissism 
precedes the capacity for adoration, and, generally speaking, the 
possibility of perceptions of the “divine” in the world. A man who 
is stricken by misfortune, who is suddenly denied, humiliated by 
some external event, sees the world “go dark” before him; and 
one who has an unexpected windfall sees everything “through 
rose-tinted spectacles.” Our vision of the world depends closely 
upon our interior slate of feeling ourselves denied or affirmed. 
Our perception of the “divine” depends closely upon the good 
health of our self-love. And man, this poor godlike animal cut 
off from God. cannot do without the perception of the “divine” in 
his life without refusing it to the whole of existence around him. 
Very surely, this perception of the “divine” is not the realization 
of our divine essence; in relation to that realization it is illusory, 
but it is a necessary stale of expectation. When a man can no 
longer see the “divine” In anything, he thinks of suicide: the 
fundamental reason for suicide is always a belief, in which a man 
finds himself at that moment, that the perception of the “divine 
will never again be granted him. Yet what is the use of suicide 
from the point of view of his realization? One destroys the or¬ 
ganism that is to be realized: one rejects the data of the problem, 
which is not the way to solve it. 
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The Fear of Loving 


Fear of physical love; modesty—Fear of benevolent 
love; “moral" modesty—No fear is possible in pure 
adoration—Necessarily partial attitudes of the human 
being towards erotic love—Relations between these at¬ 
titudes and narcissism, negative and positive—Descrip¬ 
tion of a typical case of the fear of loving 


The Young Woman: I lately read an article on 'The Fear of 
Loving.” The title attracted me but I was disappointed. Would 
you please tell us about this fear? 

The Author: When one speaks of a fear of loving, it is of course 
erotic love one has in mind. Before broaching this important 
question. I would like, however, to say a little about fear in the 
three fundamental kinds of love we have distinguished. 

The fear of physical love applies first of all to the psychological 
phenomenon commonly called '‘modesty.” We will leave aside, 
just now, the fears that an adolescent girl may entertain when 
she imagines the act of sex as a sort of aggression: moreover, this 
fear of defloration frequently includes a projection, upon the 
material plane, of ‘ morar’ fear. Modesty is synonymous with 
"shame”: it has been justly defined as “the fear of another’s dis¬ 
gust. Modesty always has a relation to negative narcissism. Even 
when the human being strives to see his values only in his 
moral and "intellectuar’ qualities, in spite of himself he still 
attaches enormous importance to his physical being in connection 
with the erotic. You never see a woman lose interest in herself 
from this point of view and become indifferent to her physical 
blemishes unless, although highly narcissistic, she has ceased to 
see herself as good-looking: then, in despair of success, she resorts 
to a defensive mechanism which eliminates all consideration of 
tliat aspect of herself; she now abdicates all pretensions to beauty. 
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withdraws the claims that she had necessarily made previously, 
before she decided that she had nothing but suffering to expect 
in that direction. The withdrawal of this natural claim may take 
place very early in life and in such a way that the woman after¬ 
wards remembers nothing at all about it; she is convinced that 
she has never minded whether she were ugly or not. Note more¬ 
over that, since the appreciation of one’s own beauty is an emi¬ 
nently subjective matter, this woman may well be far from ugly. 
In such a case there will be no physical modesty except, of course, 
of the conventional kind; she will not now feel shame for any 
physical imperfection, but only the fear of being regarded as 
morally imperfect. Apart from this special case the woman—or, 
if you will, the human being so far as its feminine component 
is concerned—attaches a nervous importance to its physical ap¬ 
pearance from the erotic standpoint, which is understandable, 
for upon this appearance depends the perception of the “divine” 
in itself, its “divinization.” Men know quite well how a woman 
with sagging breasts never forgets to mask them modestly except 
when reassured by her horizontal position or by raising her arms. 

The Young Woman: There are women with perfect breasts who 
always show that kind of modesty. 

The Author: True; but those are the very negatively narcissistic 
women who can never be sufficiently reassured; and nothing is 
absolutely perfect in this world. 

The human being may be “modest” in physical love, and here 
not only from fear of revealing imperfections of form, but from 
fear of imperfect performance, fear of the inaesthetic aspects of 
the act in general and also fear of being awkward, of "not know¬ 
ing how.” So much so that the deepest darkness does not always 
succeed in dispelling his or her modesty. 

The Young Woman; Yes, I see that modesty is a fear of the un¬ 
pleasant opinion that the other person might conceive about one. 
But then why is this feeling thought to be aesthetic? To be 
thought afraid is not generally flattering. 

The Author: Modesty benefits by the inaesthetic aspect of its 
opposite. Exhibitionism, self-satisfied and arrogant, is held in gen¬ 
eral detestation; like every manifestation of self-love, it is an 
affirmation of self that denies others. Do not forget that the self- 
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love of other people necessarily horrifies our own. The temporal 
is the plane of the relative, of the comparative, where no being can 
exalt himself without thereby abasing those who behold him. 
even though he has no such conscious intention. Positive narcis¬ 
sism is detested by those who observe it. If a very well-shaped 
woman undresses to the limit upon a beach, the other bathers, less 
favoured by nature, begin fuming about "some people who are 
really quite shameless.” People like shame because they regard it 
as "modesty” in the sense of an abstention from aggression that 
denies other people. In reality these "modest” ones are harmless 
only in so far as they are unsure of their armament—at least, in 
regard to their modesty, for of course there may be other, more 
aesthetic reasons for their non-aggressive behaviour. 

The Young Woman: And what is this "moral modesty”—modesty 
about one’s feelings? 

The Author: The same thing, only on the plane of images. This 
again is the fear of another’s disgust, not now from the point of 
view of the body, but of my total imagination of myself. It is 
operative above all in erotic love, but we shall be dealing with 
that at length presently. For the moment, consider this fear in 
benevolent love: for instance, a man can render you a service only 
in a rough or churlish, hardly friendly manner, he feels 
"ashamed” of his generosity: you may be sure that, if you analyzed 
this man, you would find he had an emotional prejudice against 
altruism: as a result of certain disillusionments. he looks upon his 
altruistic impulses as weaknesses, as morally inaesthetic exposures 
of himself. A woman may meet you. and find you very sympa¬ 
thetic; she wants your friendship but she is awkward in the ad¬ 
vances she makes towards you: she. too. is thinking of the fact of at¬ 
tachment to anyone as something inaesthetic. and is trying not to 
let such a tendency appear in her. One of my friends, wanting to 
speak to me about a very profound love he had experienced, 
did so by saying. "I was completely bowled over by the good 
woman ’: he felt ashamed of his emotion because he saw it as an 
unseemly weakness: another person, with a different perspective, 
Would have told me about his "marvellous love.” 

The Young Woman: The human being may be afraid, then, of 

physical love and of benevolent love. Can he be frightened of 
adoration? 
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The Author: When adoration is mingled with love that is de¬ 
sire, yes; that is where we find the great "fear of loving." But if 
you remember what pure adoration is. you will know for certain 
that fear can have no place in it. In this kind of love, one is 
limited to the contemplation of the “divine." in an attitude of in¬ 
action. without desiring anything, and without any concern of 
what the other person does or does not think about one. The 
adored woman is like an image for which I do not need to exist, and 
consideration for my own person is entirely absent from the phe¬ 
nomenon. Even with regard to the real woman who is present, 
who secs and speaks with me and therefore shows consideration 
for me in one way or another, all this might just as well not be, in 
so far as I love her with pure adoration. It is like observing, in a 
film, the magnetic face of some actress; occasionally a physically 
imperceptible movement releases a force within me which sets 
my whole being tingling with that "pure joy” I already men¬ 
tioned; it is the encounter with the "divine” in this world; and, 
impressive though it is, this cannot make me afraid, for nothing 
could be friendlier to my deepest essence. If a man is afraid of 
his adoration for a woman, it is because the adoration is not pure, 
and he is still thinking about himself. In that case he may well be 
frightened, because of the tremendous power of what is taking 
place in him at such a time; he has come down from pure adora¬ 
tion into erotic love, which is the realm of the greatest fears of 
loving. 

As soon as I am in erotic love, my temporal self is no longer 
eliminated. I am involved in it whenever I feel affirmed or 
denied; and this, mind you. in the realm of the great longings 
and the great terrors. The human being, that strange metaphysi¬ 
cal animal, walks the earth asking Hamlet's question—"To be, or 
not to be." And indeed he is, he is of an absolute essence; other¬ 
wise, he would not be asking that question, yet of this he has no 
conscious satisfaction. He has a profound intuition of "being 
outside time, but he can perceive himself only as "existing in 
time, the time in which he will have to die. Also, his original 
question, "Am I or am I not," manifests itself in fact by this other 
question, "Do I exist or not,” and it is from this angle that he 
looks upon every aspect of the world that matters to him, longing 
for it to affirm him, but fearful that it will deny him. All the feel¬ 
ings of man are then reducible to these two categories, the long- 
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ings and the fears. For all its modalities, indefinitely various as 
thev are. the psychological world of man is verv monotonous: 
beneath the whole multitude of particular human problems, vou 
are forever finding one and the same problem. 

And this great central question, of existence or non-existence, 
of being affirmed or denied bv existence, arises particularly and 
intensely in erotic lose, concerned as it is with man s highest 
organic function, that of sex. It is here that he feels himself most 
forcibly affirmed or denied. Of all the factors of his interior life 
his erotic penonage is that which he finds hardest to treat with 
intellectual impanialitv. .According as the effective play of this 
personage seems likelier to lead him towards an affirmation of his 
existence, or to expose him to a negation of it. he approves or con¬ 
demns the personage, favours its activity, blames or represses it. 

Today we are siudving the subject who is afraid of loving, that 
is, the one who condemns his erotic personage because of the nega¬ 
tion to which it might expose him in the face of the outer world. 
There is of course a danger of negation in this erotic impulse, for 
It signifies bv its manifest plav an avowal to the self and to others 
of a desire, a need and an attachment. To have need is to be lack¬ 
ing in something, not to be such a self-sufficient totality as mv 
■ diyine fiction- pretends: I cannot admit lacking in anything 
uithout admitting an imperfection in mv existence, compared 
with that totality I would like it to be. Inevitably there is a 
danger of being denied in the situation in which I place mvself 
when, adoring another being with attachment. I accept de¬ 
pendence upon his or her free decision-dependence upon a free 
eing whom mv adoration forbids me to constrain, and whom I 
can only try to persuade. That being may not accept me. or-an 
even more dreadful possibilitv-mav accept me. and reject me 


The ^<uNc \Voman: The risk of a negation of oneself seems so 
obs lous now that I wonder how anvone ever dares to love. 

The Avthor: You will understand, though. The danger we have 

can i^hct T " The woman I adore 

can, m fact, repulse me todav or later: but in the affective phe- 

"iXTo the d"’^ T" *'"'*'‘'’r" subjective. It matters 

m e to the development of mv internal phenomena that an ot> 

J tue danger exists, so long as I do not feel it. There are men 
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who, in wartime, fulfill the most dangerous missions without hav¬ 
ing to overcome fear, for they do not feel it: they know the dan¬ 
ger, of course, but without feeling it. Fear, which is an affective 
phenomenon, is not directly related to reasoning; the affective 
perceptions in the ordinary man are independent of his purely 
intellectual perceptions: the two kinds of perception may happen 
to be in accord, but often they are not. Affective perception is 
derived from subjective experience. Hence it is true to say that 
other people's experience is of little help. It can profit us only 
through pure reasoning and not at all through our affectivity, 
though it is the latter which, in most men, determines almost all 
their actions. 

The danger of negation undoubtedly lurks in any erotic love, 
but if I do not feel it, everything develops as if danger did not 
exist. It is here that the positive or negative direction of the sub¬ 
ject's narcissism plays an essential part. In so far as one is posi¬ 
tively narcissistic one is "optimistic,” that is, one does not feel 
the danger: one's experiences have been affirming ones, and one’s 
affectivity assumes that of course they always will be. There is a 
sort of affective “thinking,” very different from intellectual rea¬ 
soning, that is organic, quite unlike our cerebral thinking, a 
characteristic of which is that it generalizes individual experiences 
—the sort of thinking ascribed to the Englishman in the classic 
anecdote, in which he declares on the strength of a single observa¬ 
tion, that “the French have red hair.” Look around you and you 
will find I am right: the positive narcissist is optimistic and the 
negative pessimistic. When a man is optimistic in some of his 
activities but pessimistic in others, it is because in the former his 
experiences have been self-affirming, and discouraging in the lat¬ 
ter; in the former he is happy and sure of himself, therefore posi¬ 
tively narcissistic: unhappy and distrustful in the latter, nega¬ 
tively narcissistic. Confronting a new erotic experience, a man’s 
interior behaviour differs greatly according to whether his first 
erotic experiences, above all the very first, have been satisfying 
and affirmative, or whether they have made him like the scalded 

cat who fears cold water/* 

The Young Woman: Then what determines his attitude towards 
the first erotic experience? 

The Author: Before the first erotic experience there are mcom- 
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plete ones. The child has felt itself admired or despised for its 
physical appearance and this disposes it, ^rom an erotic point of 
view, towards positive or negative narcissism. 

The Young Woman: But what about the very first incomplete 
experience? 


The Author: As I said to you before that man was born good. I 
would now say that he is born optimistic. But the very earliest 
experiences may reverse this originally positive attitude. Man’s 
original tendencies are towards the beautiful, the good, the pleas¬ 
ant. the true, but his poor tendencies all too often collide with 
the forbidding harshness of the world, and. in so far as they are 
bruised by it, take the opposite direction: still, do not forget that 
people present very variable congenital resistances to this aggres¬ 
sion and, consequently, to inversion. 

Another time we will study the attitude towards erotic love of 
the positive narcissism which scents no danger and so plunges de¬ 
lightedly into it: today we are concerned with its unhappy op¬ 
posite, the negatively narcissistic person who feels the danger 
in erotic love and strives to avoid, or to exorcize it. As usual, we 
take clear cases, extreme or average but always as simple as pos¬ 
sible. only rarely, of course, do you come across these absolutely 
typical cases in real life: you meet the innumerable intermediate 
cases: but knowledge of the types helps you to find your way 

through the complications of life: otherwise they would soon 
submerge you. 


Let us suppose that our subject who is frightened of loving is 
a woman. Let us further suppose that this woman represents an 
average case, that is. she displays a mixture of positive and nega¬ 
tive narcissism: she approves of herself erotically from some points 
of view and reproves herself from others. In her youth this woman 
has been able to live through some of the higher erotic states was 
able ,o perceive the ••divine" in certain other beings. an^S had 

no premature or shocking initiation into practical sexuality The 

With re;:hut\s^ “ 
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is only playing with her; this she did not suspect, because of the 
optimism we were just now discussing: her humiliation is there¬ 
fore especially cruel. The erotic narcissism of this woman now 
splits: the part that corresponds to the “feelings" in love, veers to 
the negative, but the part corresponding to the sexual function is 
not affected, because that function was not implicated in the disil¬ 
lusioning experience. The woman despises and blames herself 
as an object of amorous feeling, because she has been despised and 
scorned in that capacity: but she continues to esteem herself as a 
valuable sexual object. Her organic thinking generalizes from 
this one experience: not only does she judge herself incapable of 
being the object of amorous feeling for any man, but she con¬ 
cludes that love is only a well-meaning myth created to gratify 
the utopian nostalgia of humanity. No one, she decides, really 
loves anybody: they only pretend they can see the "divine” in 
someone in order to decorate with a deceptive halo the simple 
and prosaic wish of going to bed with the partner. She is not 
wrong, you see, in thinking that there is some illusion in a love 
that is adoration, but she is mistaken in thinking that adoration 
has no existence independently of desire, and also in believing 
that this love, illusory though it be at bottom, cannot be lived 
in states of ecstasy that are subjectively very real. 

Not that our subject can accept, in her heart of hearts, the idea 
that it is impossible to experience a love that is higher than de¬ 
sire; how could she, since she is potentially capable of this, and 
has in consequence the most essential need of it? But neither 
could she bear to make a demand upon life which this world, she 
feels sure, will never grant. She will have to lower her demand, 
so she withdraws it and “adapts herself" to reality as she sees it. 
She cannot accept reality, but she will resign herself to it. Her 
resignation takes the form of consenting to present towards the 
world what remains of her demand—the sexual requirement. 
Since, according to her, no more can happen than just sleeping 
together,” that will be better than nothing. She lives accordingly, 
and satisfies the function. Together with this rejection of love 
there then appears in this woman a certain internal compulsion 
to sexual pleasure: first, because it constitutes a sort of revenge 
against what is rejected-"If I cannot have that kind of love, I 
will at least have t/iij’-and also because of the antagonism that 
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we have noted between adoration and sex. This woman hastens 
to lie witli the man who attracts her in order to armour-plate 
herself against the love which she fears and of whicli she has 
never, in her depths, accepted the impossibility. Here we en¬ 
counter for the first time a notion we shall meet with again when 
we sttidy the "repression” of sex, namely, that erotic repression 
engenders an internal compulsion to the sexual act. At the same 
lime as this woman plunges all too ardently into organic sexuality 
the poor creature blames and hates herself for it: she does not 
understand the deeper reasons for her conduct; she feels she Is 
"vicious.” and her erotic imaginations repel as well as allure 
her. She cannot bear the men to ^^’hom she gives herself without 
love. It is not the physical aspect of sexuality that repels her but 
its ""moral " aspect, and her contempt extends to her ""accomplices” 
as well as herself. 

Perhaps she meets a man in whom she again perceives the 
""divine.” and an adoration of him arises within her. But if she 
cannot resort to the sexual act and kill this nascent adoration, she 
takes care to lock it up as ""a dream” in a corner of her imagina¬ 
tion, she dare not try to live it. for the dread prohibition remains: 
she does not seek opportunities to meet this man. she will even 
avoid him. 

The internal state of this woman develops in a way that is par¬ 
ticularly interesting for our study, but particularly trying for her 
if she should meet a man highly gifted for pure adoration, posi¬ 
tively narcissistic. and as eager for love as she is afraid of it. This 
man is. by his psychic structure, impossible to discourage, since 
adoration, as we saw. is without love of self; nor is he easily 
brought to the sexual act-not that this act repels him, but it is 
so insignificant compared with his interior state of adoration that 
he does no think about it. and in any case makes no move in that 
direction. From this point of view he disappoints the woman 
since she had refused to admit the existence of the sentiment 
without the desire, and the man who does not " want” her seems 
to her as though impotent. If she can she will turn this man out 

circumstances are sometimes against this, and 
then the difficulty is bound to increase. Moreover, if in one way 

f. she fears it. Her inner being, 

famished for adoration, and the more so because it lies under her 
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Strict interdici, cries out for its proper nourishment. She has 
chosen to despair of being loved, but has only partly succeeded; 
the hope remains imprisoned in her depths and she hears its 
muted, insistent voice. Her ambivalence is extreme for she wants 
everything while refusing what she wants: she is tempted to re¬ 
turn to her former dream and make a new effort to love under 
the new conditions that seem so much better than the old. But 
she cannot of herself make any progress in this direction, and you 
understand why; should she make advances, any rebuff such as 
she suffered before would directly deny her, and this more ter¬ 
ribly than ever because she would have less excuse for it. So she 
hopes, more or less consciously, that the man will make all the 
efforts for their union, that he will somehow “sweep her off her 
feet.” It is not enough ihat he should ask for her, for she cannot 
say “yes” without taking an initiative that would commit her and 
expose her to the disaster of another negation. He will have to 
take her in despite of her protestations: she would defend herself 
but he would be the stronger, and would compel her to what she 
so much desires but cannot have in any other way. Then it would 
be the outer world which would have taken all the initiative, 
and she would be forearmed against the withdrawal of what she 
will have laid no claim to—at least, not in act. This is why you 
see some women marry without having given any formal consent 
to do so. They have said “no” to the very end, and if they say 
“yes” to the registrar or the priest, it is only because they, unlike 
the lover, would not laugh it away if she said “no.” 

But perhaps the adoring lover, in our exemplary case, cares 
very little about carrying matters to so radical a conclusion. First, 
because his interior state is what matters to him above everything, 
and not the external situation; he is intensely active, but on the 
plane of images, not of reality: and, above all, because he worships 
the woman and can in no case think of violating her free will. He 
presents a fervent but respectful entreaty, and the woman would 
like to send his respect to all the devils. This woman s situation 
is truly pitiful: she sees her happiness so near, if only the other 
would take all the practical steps to its realization: but she cannot 
even tell him so, first, because to tell him would be taking the 
initiative that is forbidden her, and secondly, do not forget, be¬ 
cause she is negatively narcissistic towards love. She feels inwardly 
unworthy and thinks she could never intimately confide in the 
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man who loves her without immediately repelling him, aliliough 
the man, for his part, is ready to worship tlie ground she treads 
upon. 

Nothing happens, then, nor can happen between these two 
persons, except an endless and useless torment: they may become 
lovers, yet without any change in their psychological situation. It 
is also evident that the situation of the man is far from pleasant: 
he suffers less than the woman since he has the joy of livinfr his 
adoration, but inasmuch as his love is not pure adoration alone, 
and he grows graduallv attached to her, he finds himself shut out 
bv this wall, the nature of which he cannot understand: for he 
thinks love must be as marvellous to eseryone as it is to him. 
So from time to time he concludes that the woman does not love 


him at all, and suffers great despair. 

But to return to the woman, whose pan in this drama is all 
we arc just now concerned with. When sl>e feels her adorer’s gaze 
fixed upon her. she shrinks back in pain; she would so much like 
to let herself be loved, and has so great a need of it. but the in¬ 
hibition is invincible bv anything less than some concourse of 
circumstances that would protect her in advance against the un¬ 
bearable withdrawal of love: and she herself can do nothing to 
bring about such a situation. She suffers the torture of Tantalus. 
It IS delightful and terrible at the same time. She envies him the 
ease with which he lives his love in spite of all the obstacles she 
opposes to it. She begins to detest the ’ pure” quality of this stupid 
adoration which does notliing to fulfill her secret desire. She 
adores the man because she secs him as “not like the others.” as 
something higher than the others: but at the same time she would 
hke to see him brought down, to see him fall into th^ slavery of 
desire. Then he would no longer oppress her unconsciously with 
his superiority: he would be jealous, possessive, and then per¬ 
haps he would take action: but she does not dream that in that 
capacity she would no longer love him. She bears him a grudge 
or his divmuing of her. for his unfailing understanding, his 
orbearance. his docility: for this keeps alive in her an old fear 
he fear that the sc^ales may suddenly fall from his eyes and that 
he might become disgusted with her. Remember that her lover 

o e her the more: he ,s not necessarily smitten with blindness 
lus adoration may have brought him to that intelligent attitude 
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in which we understand and do not judge. But the woman thinks 
love has blinded him; she will also express her negative feelings 
by inaesthetic actions to provoke that disgust in him which she 
expects, because she has so much dreaded it in her suffering. But 
without success, at least for a long while. For in the end she will 
probably succeed in exhausting the creative force of the other’s 
love, his power of loving against all refusal. 

The Young Wo.man: But won’t this man in the end understand 
what the woman expects from him? Will he never be able to 
overcome his friend’s fear of loving? 

The Author: The emotional drama that I have just outlined is 
not one of actual observation, it is a typical case. So I cannot say 
precisely how it is resolved or will actually be ended. That de¬ 
pends upon a number of other factors internal and external. 
There may be a suicide—or two. There may also be a marriage, 
after all, if the woman’s fear of love is not of a kind to resist the 
man’s adoration indefinitely. We have here a combat between this 
fear and the other's adoration, and the end depends on which 
of the two has the greater stamina. But I would rather expect the 
fear to win, for we are more attached to our negative than to our 
positive emotions. We shall again come upon this notion, luridly 
illustrated, when we are studying masochism. 

You allude to a possibility that the man might do what the 
woman wants of him, that is, possess her against her expressed 
will. I do not think that would do any good. What is needed is 
that the woman should inwardly, by her understanding, overcome 
her fear of loving. To break down external obstacles is senseless 
when the obstacle is an internal one. Of course it seems certain to 
the woman that in such a new situation she could give way to her 
love; but she is mistaken, as we so often are when we listen to 
the voice of the emotions. It might go well at first, but then new 
difficulties would arise of which she has no idea. She must do an 
interior work, with the aid of a psychologist, to be set free from 
her inhibition, and all her substitutes for this will not lead very 
far. In vain do we look for the solution of internal problems in an 
external action or situation, unless a genuine understanding o 
the problem has governed our decision. 

The Young Woman: Is this fear of love something common? 
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The Author: \'ery common: more so than the desire to love— 
at least, in our limes, where the growing difficulties of luiman 
existence tend to make our narcissisms more negative. Tlie more 
the strains and stresses to which we are submitted, the more dis¬ 
trustful and discontented with ourselves we become, and conse¬ 
quently the less disposed to love with adoration. Fear of adoration 
brings about a recrudescence of sexuality, and that is just what 
we are wunessing in tiie present century. 
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The Fear of Loving 

(Continued) 

The essential human problem concealed in the fear of 
loving~The mechanisms of neurotic defeatism—Fear 
of love on the part of the virile erotic component: re¬ 
fusal to be aware that one loves—Fear of loving on the 
part of the feminine erotic component—The impor¬ 
tance woman attaches to the homage paid by adora¬ 
tion—Desire for gentleness in the man—Impossibility 
of saying “/ love you”—The woman who condescends 
to be loved—The “maternal” mistress—The coquette 
—Inner compulsion to the sexual act—Unconscious or¬ 
ganization of the great defeat in “passionate love” 


The Author: Presently I will give you some further examples of 
the fear of loving. But you must first make a little effort of abstrac¬ 
tion in order to define clearly the psychological mechanism that is 
at the bottom of this fear. 

The Young Woman: I am all attention, sir, for your abstractions 
no longer frighten me. I generally understand them well enough, 
and the further we go the more they seem to simplify the human 
problems that they outline and illuminate. 

The Author: The terms you have just used are quite corrKt. 
The central problem of human life cannot be directly ex¬ 
pressed." When I express an idea, as when I paint an apple, I 
leave out the substance of it and keep only the form. The centra 
problem of man is above all something living, consisting of both 
substance and form, which is absent from its expression. But the 
ideas expressed, the abstract ideas, can indeed outline this cen¬ 
tral. simple and ineffable reality, and they can gradually help us 
to experience it with deeper and deeper understanding. 
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The fear of loving is essentially that of being denied in one’s 
erotic, “divinizing” love: that is. of being denied absolutely. I 
would remfnd you that the absolute character of this negation is 
illusory, but that it is felt as real by the subject, fliat is. every¬ 
thing happens within him as though that frightful negation were 
really absolute. 

The fear of loving is in fact caused, as you will more and more 
clearly see. by the fear of not being loved, so it is better called 
the “fear of love." It is the fear of commitment in a domain 
where I risk suffering the refusal or loilhdrawal of the “diviniz¬ 
ing" affirmation of another’s love for me. 

Here 1 must draw attention to a point of importance. The 
risk that the other person’s love, which is such an affirmation of 
me. may be withdrawn is a risk that exists only if I have projected 
my claim into the outer world, that is. if I have manifested it. 
This is easy to see; if someone has not given me what I never even 
hoped to be given I do not feel myself denied in any way. But 
there is the more subtle point that the risk presupposes manifesta¬ 
tion of my pretension. First observe, however, that every affirma¬ 
tion or negation of myself happens on the temporal plane and af¬ 
fects my temporal image: the temporal plane is the plane of 
manifestation and my pretension must, consequently, have been 
manifested there if it is there that it is denied. You will understand 
me better when I point out that the mere conscious recognition 
of my desire is already a manifestation. Why does the fox in the 
fable say to himself that “the grapes are sour"? He forbids himself 
any manifestation of his claim to the grapes by suppressing any 
conscious recognition of desire for them. If he said he wanted 
them, he would have to recognize his inability to reach them: he 
would have to suffer that negation, which he cannot bear. For 
obviously the exterior manifestation of a desire exposes me to a 
worse nation if it is refused, than does an internal manifesta¬ 
tion. which consciously expresses my desire to myself alone. 

Yet this internal manifestation is enough for the risk to exist— 
that is, in conditions where the desire I express concerns a particu¬ 
lar. real, external object. The woman who tells herself, as a gen¬ 
eral statement, that she wants to be loved, is not exposing herself 
to the specific shock of a particular refusal, but if she admits to 
herself that she desires the love of a certain man, she is taking this 
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We find again, in the fear of love, the general psychological 
mechanism of what is called "neurotic defeatism.” The subject 
dreads a defeat because he feels it would be a ne^tion of his 
whole being. To obviate defeat, he may first of all deny himself, 
unconsciously or subconsciously, any conscious recognition of his 
desire. He tells himself that he does not in the least desire what 
would be so affirming to him; he may tell himself this in complete 
subjective sincerity (he lies without knowing it), he may also say 
it to himself with imperfect sincerity, knowing in his deeper self 
that it is a lie but not wanting to admit it. If the subject con¬ 
sciously expresses his desire he may, in order at least to forestall 
the blow he is beginning to expose himself to, abstain from all ex¬ 
ternal manifestation of his desire. He knows what he wants, but 
he leaves everyone else in ignorance of it; if he is denied it now, 
he will certainly suffer, but much less than if the others were 
spectators of his defeat, showing him, mirrored and multiplied in 
their minds, the diminished image of himself. If at last the sub¬ 
ject has to manifest his desire externally—for this is sometimes an 
inevitable condition of the coveted success—you may then observe 
something that is at first sight misleading, and yet see how ab¬ 
surdly logical it is, all the same! If the subject set his whole heart 
on this success, an eventual failure would come altogether from 
the external world and the subject would then feel himself totally 
denied: but if, on the other hand, the subject undermines his en¬ 
terprise at the same time as he pursues it, eventual defeat will not 
be a negation of him in his totality; and, in that inner, meta¬ 
physical debate about being or not being which Kafka symbolizes 
as a law suit, it is one’s totality that is at stake. If then, our sub¬ 
ject has himself partly prevented his success, that will suffice to 
ward off the total negation of his Self by the Not-Self. Looked 
at clearly, it is not the temporal success in itself that matters; 
that success represents no more than the terms of a wager in which 
he stakes his timeless self-affirmation; and he is ready to sacrifice 
his temporal success, if that is necessary to safeguard his loss of the 
wager in which, as he sees it. his total destiny is at hazard. 

THE Young Woman: But he does that unconsciously? 

The Author: Of course. Sometimes he knows very well that he 
is acting against his temporal interest, but he does not understand 
why: he finds himself absurd. It is exactly the psychology of ver- 
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tigo: the man dreads the fall and yet feels attracted to it: he does 
not see the deeper logic to which this refers: does not see that he 
himself is \s'anting to provoke his fall in order to forestall its be¬ 
ing imposed upon him from without; he does not realize that he 
is trying to sacrifice his temporal Self to protect from negation 
the image of his timeless Self: he is trying to sacrifice the part for 
what he secs as the whole. All this is admittedly unconscious: even 
for me while 1 explain it to you and for you who understand me. 
our present awareness of this is only intellectual, and the false 
logic of our emot ional perceptions continues to operate. Our only 
advantage over anyone who has not intellectually understood it 
—an advantage which is nevertheless important—is that, although 
the internal mechanism of vertigo still operates in us. our con¬ 
duct is no longer fatalistically ruled thereby. The profound 
psychic dynamics of man are unconscious and remain so. even 
when we have a certain intellectual consciousness of tliem, so 
long as we have not attained complete interior freedom. The poet 
is right when he likens life to a “dream,” although he does not 
mean by this that it is “false.” The psychological life of man’s or¬ 
dinary waking state is the dream of his unconscious—or, if you 
like, his super-conscious—real life: of that real life which he will 
manage to attain perhaps in a new awakening. But let us return 
to the study which is so necessary if that definitive awakening is 
to happen. 

We shall find again, in the fear of love, all the three mechanisms 
we have just seen at work in neurotic defeatism; refusal to be¬ 
come aware of the desire, refusal to make the desire outwardly 
manifest, and the spontaneous, unconscious organization of defeat. 

It is chiefly in man that we shall observe the refusal to become 
aware of desire, that is. the refusal to tell himself that he loves, 
and therefore desires the favour of the woman he loves. Chiefly 
in man, because the initiative in love depends upon the virile 
component in the erotic. Here, for example, is a young man con¬ 
genitally endowed with a great subtle potency, who has been 
brought up in an atmosphere of systematic rigour, inflexibly, 
without being understood by his educators: he has not been suf¬ 
ficiently affirmed and his Self has remained weak: a considerable 
negative component has developed in his narcissism. He has also 
been unable to live out the higher erotic phases of his erotic ini¬ 
tiation. He has been sexually initiated, but this did not mean 
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much to him because it was all too inferior to what he is capable 
of and therefore needs. In his adult life you will never see him 
fall in love, he has tepid affairs, which rather bore him or merely 
gratify his vanity. Nevertheless he has in him what is needed for 
love, for he has a well-crystallized image of the divine. And you 
will understand me, I hope, when I say that he falls effectively in 
love whenever he meets a woman in whom he can perceive the 
divine, but that he remains unconscious of this: occasionally 
he is vaguely aware of it, and feels a profound emotion, which is 
as though cut short and quickly dissipated, but usually he feels 
nothing at all. This does not prove that love is not present; but 
it is rendered unconscious by the defense mechanism: this young 
man cannot admit to himself that he loves and wishes to be loved, 
for such a statement of his claim upon concrete reality, however 
restricted, would expose his frail Self to a negation it could not 
endure. Sometimes you may observe the following—the young 
man meets a woman, who, for a time, leaves him cold; then the 
day comes when he realizes that he loves her: you may then be 
sure that something has happened in the interval to diminish the 
likelihood of the dreaded negation: or perhaps the woman has 
intimated that, if he declared himself, she would not-be insensi¬ 
ble: or again, other people have exalted this woman in the young 
man's estimation by their appreciation of her, and thereby less¬ 
ened the prospective humiliation of a refusal, for the higher the 
elevation to which one aspires the less humiliated one will feel 
by failure to attain it. And then the young man says to himself, 
"This is strange! I could see nothing in her until now.” 

Or, yet again, this young man may have, with some woman, a 
relationship marked by the clearest signs of love, desire and at¬ 
tachment. You question him, and he says with evident sincerity 
that he is not at all in love with her, is not dependent, etc. In 
this case, the strength of the internal mechanism by which he re¬ 
fuses awareness enables him to act out in reality an affair that he 
is experiencing in fact but cannot admit to himself. He perceives 
quite well that there is something odd about him in this respect, 
but does not understand it. If you tell him he is in love he can¬ 
not believe you. He explains his relationship to the woman as a 
pleasurable acting in a kind of comedy of love, an amiable duel 
which commits him to nothing. We shall meet with this love 
comedy again, but inverted, when the man wants to love an 
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thinks he is loving more than he really is. The young man who 
plays the comedy of a real but unconscious love may sometimes 
be forced into awareness if the woman tires of him and throws 
him over: then real suffering awakens him and exposes the lie 
within him. 

Or, lastly, this young man who is afraid to love will seek the 
company of women who take the initiative and fall in love with 
him. By thus exalting his own image, these women diminish 
themselves in his eyes and forearm him against the danger of 
adoring, and of wanting more than he may be given. By relieving 
him of the initiative, they make him able to love a little, since 
he need not advance his own claims nor, therefore, risk much if 
things go no further. The withdrawal of a love that one did not 
solicit either outwardly or inwardly, is not the terrifying loss of 
love: it is not suffered as a frustration. 


The Young Woman: Your explanation is very clear, and I do 
see how the fear of loving appears in a man. and how it impedes 
the action of what you call the virile component. But how will 
it affect the action of the feminine component? 


The Author: That is rather different and more complex, for the 
play of the feminine erotic component presupposes that of the 
virile component. If—to lighten our conversation—we replace 
these terms of virile and feminine components by those of "man'’ 
and "woman." we can say that the part of the woman, in love, 
consists in the welcoming of the man's impulse towards her, and 
that her loving activity therefore presupposes that the man loves 
her. And this external solicitation complicates the succession of 
phenomena within the woman. 

Before enumerating the different ways in which the fear of 
loving is shown by women. I would strongly emphasize the im¬ 
portance that woman necessarily attaches to the homage paid by 
her masculine adorer, for it is boundless. To see herself affirmed 
as divine” by the outer world, is more than any woman can 
regard with cool objectivity. That you will quite understand 
now ih^ you know about the "fictive divinity” in every human 
being. The being who fosters so deep and secret a claim to the 
aivinity of his temporal image cannot remain indifferent to 
another person whose approbation endorses this claim. More¬ 
over. a woman always, and generally consciously, is deeply moved 
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when she realizes that a man sees and adores the “divine” in her; 
and this emotion automatically inclines her to welcome this 
homage interiorly, to enjoy it, and to ascribe value to him who 
renders it. And that quite independently of the adorer's actual 
characteristics. No doubt Madame Recamier secretly welcomed 
the homage of the little chimney-sweeps who stopped in their 
walks to look at her, and felt an impulse of gratitude, of sym¬ 
pathy towards them. There is but one exception to the rule: the 
man who adores may, for reasons unconnected with his adoration, 
be actively despised by the woman: if the indulgence to which 
she will be inclined by his homage as her adorer is not enough 
to outweigh her scorn, the homage will be spurned and felt as 
an insult: but then the woman will interpret the man’s attentions 
as a sign of merely sexual desire, not of adoration, so impossible 
is it for her to detest being adored. Which is quite understand¬ 
able. 

The Young Woman: A man is by no means insensible of a 
woman's homage, either. 

The Author: Very true, madam, in so far as he is feminine; 
he may be very much so, and yet highly virile, too. But you need 
not vex yourself, nor condemn the human being for loving to be 
adored: that is in the ordinary course of his nature, and it is not 
he who made himself what he is. 

But in spite of this mechanical propensity to welcome the hom¬ 
age of love, it is by no means always easily admitted in the 
woman's consciousness, or given free expression in her behaviour. 
For it is often in conflict with the fear of loving, a fear which takes 
different forms according to whether there is much of it, or some, 
or only a little. 

If there is much fear, you will see the woman remain, in her 
consciousness, insensible of tlie homage. She remains unconscious 
of her joy in being loved; the joy is there, of course, but t^ota y 
ignored by the person who “contains” it. It may manifest itse , 
in the conscious awareness, as indifference, but more often as a 
feeling of discomfort, as a certain anxiety caused by the inner con¬ 
flict of opposing tendencies. . 

The refusal inwardly to welcome the man’s adoration may 
operate, as you will often see. in this way: the woman does not 
want altogether to renounce his homage, she needs it too mucn 
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for that, but she cannot entertain it in its erotic form, for she is 
not inwardly strong enough to risk the loss of what is so precious. 
So she hopes to receive the less formidable homage of benevolent 
love, and she will voice this wish, always in the same terms: “I 
would like to meet a man who would be nice to me.” She wants 
friendship, she tells herself, not love. The subterfuge is apparent 
when you notice that the men with whom this woman carries on 
her "friendly” relations happen to be young and athletic, or at 
any rate sexually attractive in one way or another: and that, 
almost always, they themselves love and desire the woman. Clearly 
this wish for friendship is a “modest” mask for an erotic wish 
that is without courage, infantile and afraid. Of course these 
amorous “friends.” after being "nice" and disinterested for a 
longer or shorter period, come to the point, and the woman cries 
out in vexation that “men are all alike,” that “that is all they 
think about" (as though she herself had not been thinking of it 
subconsciously from the beginning) and that she is “most un¬ 
happy.” Sometimes she may yield to the man, to continue being 
“nice” herself (one can have nothing without giving something) 
and from time to lime, seeing that "one might as well,” she finds 
satisfaction in it. 

The Young Woman: Then do you think the popular idea is al¬ 
ways right, that friendship between a man and a woman is always 
impossible? 

The Author: No. Why should it be always impossible? We have 
only to acknowledge that it is uncommon, and that friendship is 
rarely established between a man and a woman, unless after an 
erotic episode that has been happily terminated. Nor is this diffi¬ 
cult to understand for anyone who knows the immeasurably af¬ 
firming possibilities in eroticism. 

When the fear of loving is not so strong, the woman may in¬ 
wardly welcome the homage a man devotes to her, and enjoy 
being loved. But she cannot show it outwardly. This inhibition 
of outward manifestations may be complete, or it may be partial. 
Then the woman shows her love indirectly, by discreet intima¬ 
tions which she relies upon to convey to the man that she loves 
him.^ but she cannot say she loves: the formidable words “I love 
you stick in her throat when she feels inwardly moved to pro¬ 
nounce them. In one case I have known, the woman sometimes of- 
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fered flowers to a man siie loved! You will recall the symbolic 
value of giving flowers to a woman: a man cannot manifest his 
love better than by such a gift; but this woman chose the same 
expression, which she found particularly "eloquent.” She could 
not say I love you, much as she wished to: she satisfied her wish 
symbolically by this action. Needless to say that the man was 
rather disconcerted by this gift of violets. 

Moreover, the words "I love you” cannot precisely express the 
feminine erotic component: more properly expressive of it would 
be "I love your loving me.” 

There is another way in which the feminine fear of loving may 
be manifested. This time, the woman outwardly welcomes the 
man’s adoration but refuses to entertain it inwardly. She con¬ 
descends to let herself be loved. She rationalizes the encourage¬ 
ments she gives the man as compassion which, she tells herself, 
she feels for his need. Such a woman may be gentle, maternally 
gentle to the man, even in bed, being able, in a way, to love with¬ 
out acknowledging that she does. Often, too, she uses her maternal 
component to manage her fear of loving. She tells herself she is 
not attached to the man, and a pretended absence of attachment 
enables her in fact to enjoy the homage of adoration. At other 
times, the woman’s condescension is not maternal, but flirtatious. 
In popular terms, she "makes a fool of him,” and uses the in¬ 
feriority she imposes on him to protect herself from loving. In 
both cases, where the woman is condescending to be loved, the 
man may possibly tire of the part assigned to him and break off 
relations. The suffering of frustration may then oblige the woman 
to recognize that she loves, but she may yet avoid this by rational¬ 
izing her pain as a misery caused by human ingratitude; or again 
she may deliberately dismiss the pain by telling herself that an 
inconstant lover is not worth crying for, and then transfer the 
play of her coquetry to another. 

We have already seen, may I remind you, that a woman may 
make use of her sexuality to manage her fear of loving and avoid 
erotical isolation. The women I have just been speaking about, 
who want to meet a "nice” chaste man, sometimes give themselves 
impulsively to some man from whom they can scarcely expect 
anything nice: friendship having failed to dispel the riskiness o 
loving, sexuality is used for the same end. Without a thoroug 
knowledge of all these mechanisms, you could never guess what 
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fear of love is often hidden in the dissolute life of certain women. 
These women who sleep with men indiscriminately, as if that 
were a trifle, are not often the erotically mature, but sexual chil¬ 
dren whom love terrifies. 

Sometimes, lastly, the need to love is such that in spite of 
fears it leads to the Interior admission of love and to its outward 
manifestation. The woman accepts the fact of her attachment to a 
man and lets him see it. Very often in such a case the need to love 
is idealized into the demand for a “great” love, usually conjugal, 
unique and eternal, “for life and death”: because such a woman, 
if she is to realize fully her desire to love, needs to present it to 
herself in the most aesthetic light possible: all the ideal resources 
must be mobilized to neutralize her extreme fear of loving. It is 
then that you may see neurotic defeatism resort to its last means 
of defense: the woman unconsciously chooses—or, rather, chooses 
for reasons that are unconscious—a man whom she knows (again 
unconsciously) to be incapable of being her partner in love. The 
fear of a denial or a withdrawal of love turns at last, as we have 
seen, into an unconscious will not to be loved, an unconscious will 
to defeat: you see such a woman subtly selecting the most un- 
propitious conditions possible for the realization of her conscious 
ideal, and organizing everything accordingly. The most glaring 
evidence fails to arouse her out of this kind of somnambulistic 
activity: she manages, by rationalizations, to stifle all the well- 
justified cries of alarm which her depths furnish forth to shake 
her into wakefulness. She marries a man who. though not for any 
amorous inhibition, does not and never will love her for herself, 
but marries her for the sake of self-love, money or whatever else: 
or perhaps she marries a man who. for his part too. is afraid of 
love, and establishes a painfully neurotic relationship with her. 
^Vhen once her unhappiness is consummated, you sometimes see 
such a woman clinging to the dream that idealizes the marriage, 
hoping against hope that she will manage to transform her hus¬ 
band: she does not ask herself whether this transformation, if it 
were possible, would abolish all the deep motivations that caused 
her to choose that particular man. Or possibly she may become 
perceptive enough to renounce all hopes, and then she asks her¬ 
self: “\Vhy, then, did I marry this man instead of so many others?" 
In either case, you will find that such women, even if deeply disil¬ 
lusioned about the husband, are fearfully attached to the marriage 
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and tremble at the thought of any menace to it. If they are not 
helped from without in the labour of self-knowledge, you seldom 
see them seek divorce, at least of their own initiative; for the para¬ 
dox sometimes follows, that the man ends by throwing over this 
woman who had chosen him to her own unhappiness. Such is 
the inexorable operation of the profound mechanisms of the fear 
of loving. 
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XVIII 


The Wish to Love 


The wish to love springs from the virile erotic com¬ 
ponent—Its basic mechanism—It is a need—Why the 
inward impulse to love is not so strong as the impulse 
to avoid love—Duality of the moral consciousness of 
the erotic lover-The inner condition that precedes 
the "thunderbolt”—Cherubino—Choice of the object— 
Necessity of the "obstacle”—External and internal 

obstacles 


The Author: Now I want to talk to you about a sentiment which, 
in the emotional ambivalence of human beings, is linked with 
the fear of loving: and that is the wish to love. Once again I re¬ 
mind you that, though we are obliged in this study to isolate the 
principal psychological mechanisms of man as we do. we must 
never leave out of account the various possibilities of their inter¬ 
play in any actual and particular human being. For example, the 
fear of loving will never be present in the case of a particular 
person without some corresponding activity, virtual or actual, of 
its complementary opposite, the wish to love. 

If the fear of love springs from the feminine component, so 
inai it puts a brake upon the virile erotic impulse, the wish to 
o\e springs, on the other hand, from the virile component, inas¬ 
much as It IS a spur to the erotic impulse. Although, therefore. 

this wish IS often strongly present in women, let us first consider 
its activity in man. 


A man can hardly ever take an impartial view of his erotic 

personality: if he does not condemn, he will exalt it. And since he 

derives from this aspect of himself the most intense affirmation or 

negation of his total image of himself, of his Ego. it is here that 

his self-condemnation or exaltation can most easily appear to him 
as something absolute. 

The wish to love that we are about to consider is. of course, the 
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desire for an erotic love; it is the desire for a state of adoration 
that is. necessarily, mingled with sexual desire, for we have seen 
that love which is pure adoration can never be the object of desire. 

What we have already said of the basic mechanism of the fear 
of loving enables us to be brief about the wish to love. The man 
who wishes to love has an erotic narcissism that is strongly posi¬ 
tive, a subtle potency which he has had the chance of realizing in 
the course of his development, and a Self of much interior force; 
he is optimistic; that is, he feels the possibility of success as some¬ 
thing real, and feels as unreal the set-backs which, intellectually, 
he nevertheless perceives to be possible. Here let us note, in re¬ 
gard to the close relationship between a virile wish to love and a 
positive narcissism, that women whose narcissism is positive often 
love like a man; which is to say that they are capable of falling 
in love with a man before he has given them the least reason to 
suppose he loves them, a man whom they have singled out with¬ 
out his having as yet even noticed them. 

The man with a desire for love has more than the desire, he 
has a need for it. just as the woman who is afraid of loving is 
more than afraid, she is even terrified—at least, when such feelings 
are in full operation. The man sees, in the state of loving, some¬ 
thing uniquely affirmative, since he feels only an eventual suc¬ 
cess. and nowise a defeat. It appears to him as a certain winning 
of the wager implied by his metaphysical being; the winning of 
his famous law suit comes into full view, and all his internal and 
external forces impel him in so promising a direction. I em¬ 
phasize that the wish to love is, more exactly, a need. Just as the 
fear of loving produces an inward compulsion to flee from love, 
the wish to love gives rise to an interior urge to arouse and to 
satisfy amorous feeling. But here I must try to show you some¬ 
thing that is rather difficult to understand; the internal urge to 
look for love is less implacable, less absolutely determinative, than 
the inner compulsion to fly from it. 

The Young Man: I must confess 1 do not see why. 

The Author: The man is debating within his deepest self, and 
with regard to his conduct of life, the question whether in an 
absolute sense he does or does not exist. And that question, as 
we know, is a projection into the concrete of the still more fun - 
mental question of one’s being or not being. And yet, how radi- 
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ca!ly absurd these two questions are. implying the lack of any 
real knowledge of the condition of man. Recall what 1 have said 
—that the ordinary man may be compared to a block of ice, and 
water to the divine, absolute essence. He is one with the Absolute 
Principle but has not yet realized this virtual identity in his life. 
When man asks himself, “Am I or am I not?” the question is 
absurd, seeing that he indubitably ‘“is,” being of a divine es¬ 
sence: and when he asks, “Do I exist or not, absolutely?” it is 
equally absurd, for in so far as he exists only upon the relative 
plane of phenomena and is mortal, his existence cannot be ab¬ 
solute. Since the problem of his existence which the man is de¬ 
bating in concrete terms is insoluble, and in the depths of his 
unconsciousness the man knows it. he strives far more vehemently 
not to lose his appeal rather than to win it. In other words, a total 
and definitive victory of the Self over the Not-Self upon the 
temporal plane is utopian, while a total and definitive defeat of 
the Self by the Noi-Self is. alas, all too possible, is indeed certain 
in the final reckoning with death. In consequence, all the forces 
within a man conspire to delay the fateful conclusion of this ques¬ 
tion. far more than to obtain the favourable but unattainable 
decision. That is why you will see a man more readily summon up 
all his powers to dispel his fears than to gratify his passions. Hav¬ 
ing reached this point of understanding one perceives that fear 
is the one fundamental emotion of man and that his longings 
arise only as emotions protecting him against his fear, by their 
inversion of it. Many intelligent and honest observers of human 
nature have reached the conclusion that fear is the most funda¬ 
mental of the emotions, but they have not as a rule seen the 
true metaphysical reasons for it. 

When I was describing to you a case in which both the woman’s 
fear of love and the man’s desire to love were in full play, I re¬ 
marked that the woman’s fear was the likelier, in the end. to 
prove the stronger: and 1 then said that we are more attached to 
our negative than to our positive emotions. I think you will now 
understand better what I was beginning to show you. 

The Young Man: Your theoretical explanations, sir, have been 
too brief. But I am grateful for them: they have gradually con¬ 
vinced me that our knowledge of the general conditions our 
understanding of the particular. 
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The Author: I am glad to hear it, the more so as I have not yet 

The fact that the man wishing to love feels an actual need to 
do so, explains why one frequently finds in him, as a lover, a 
double moral consciousness. He feels the need of living a certain 
love that may present itself to him, and because he feels that the 
supreme affirmation of his being depends on this love, he feels he 
owes it to himself to experience it to the full. Within himself, he 
takes a pride in this love, it gives him a profound inner satisfac¬ 
tion as that of a duty well performed: he feels that he would be 
a coward and a culprit if he refrained from concrete realization 
of his love. However, the actual circumstances may be, and often 
are, such that its realization is against the social order, gives pain 
to others, and may injure and morally wound them to a grave 
degree. The lover is aware of this, and, if he was proud of his 
love inside himself, in his interior moral consciousness, he is 
abashed by public opinion and condemned by his objective moral 
consciousness. If he witnesses the despair to which his love has 
led a third party, he is quite dumbfounded, confused: in his in¬ 
terior world all appeared beautiful, good, and constructive; and 
now, seen from the outside, all becomes ugly, evil and destructive. 
What is it then, on balance? He cannot see, of course, that his 
dilemma is senseless; he is asking himself whether his love is 
absolutely good or absolutely bad, while it is not of an absolute 
order but is relatively good and bad. Our lover would much 
rather not have to choose, but the order of temporal things is 
implacable and whether he wishes or not he must choose between 
these two consciences. Do not expect from me. I beg of you, a 
partial judgment for one or the other; I should refuse, because 
this case like every other is a special case. The "right” action, 
as we have defined it, is intelligent in the sense that it takes into 
account not only the interests of all concerned at the time, but the 
future also. It is possible that the immediately destructive action 
may be the more constructive, as the future will show. Let us 
leave, then, the general and sterile question whether passion 
ought always to yield to duty or not. In fact, the unhappy nian 
who finds himself caught between two consciences often goes on 
miserably balancing the alternatives, obviously endeavouring to 
evade a decision and have it both ways. If he is finally forced to 
make a choice, it may be as w'ell one way as the other. The more 
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independent the subject is of opinion, or. although a conformist, 
decides to braz^ it out, the more likely it is that passion will 
carry him away. Observe, too, that if public opinion condemns 
the victory of passion, it also approves it by a prejudice in favour 
of the "great love" and by admiring the courage that braves it 
out: because "the public" also has two consciences, and if it con¬ 
demns the amorous author of disorder it also admires and envies 
him for doing what it would not dare to do itself. 

The Young Man: You have not told us about these two moral 
consciences with regard to the fear of loving. 


The Author: True. The fear of loving works in the same direc¬ 
tion as public opinion, since it puts a brake upon passion, and 
therefore the dilemma is much less visible. A duality of moral 
consciousness is nevertheless felt by the subject, for while his 
exterior conscience approves him for not giving in to his passion, 
his interior conscience reproaches him with a cowardly lack of 
self-affirmation. But the reproach is far less obvious, for a resist¬ 
ance is of course easier to rationalize than is a consent to being 
carried away. 

Now, ha\'ing begun with the most difficult point, and done our 
best to satisfy our exterior moral consciousness, we shall find our 
reward when we observe, in actual cases, the more diverting 
nianifestations of the wish to love. 


First of all, note how its first symptoms arise. If the candidate 
for love is well endowed for a pure adoration, we see no sign of 
his wish to love so long as no concrete opportunity for falling in 
love presents itself. What matters to him in love is above all the 


inner experience, not the real woman, and the interior state of 
adoration is not and cannot be an object of desire: of this point, 
which is so hard to understand, what we see here provides con¬ 
crete proof. The man who will later show the most striking 
capacity of response to the vibrations of erotic love does not live 
m impatient expectation of it. and never even thinks of it so long 
as love does not come to knock at h is door. 

Things go differently with a subject less well endowed for pure 
adoration, if he is unable from the first to adore without desiring, 
in this case the real woman counts for much, as well as the inner 
state of adoration, and it is because of a close association between 
that state and the woman that the inner state of perceiving "the 
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divine” seems here to be desired. This subject loves, therefore, 
before having met the real woman, he loves “woman” in general 
before loving a woman. Beaumarchais has embodied this psychic 
condition in his Cherubino, who loves virtually every woman: he 
is inwardly bent in that direction, and you may be sure that, un¬ 
less wrecked on a desert island, he will always fall in love in fact. 
The interior state, here as every^vhere, if it does not create the 
outer object, creates its own concrete realization by discovering 
an object. Many people come and tell me that they have never 
fallen in love because they have never had the luck to meet any¬ 
one suitable. They do not realize that the world is swarming with 
persons suitable enough to whoever has the desire and the deep 
need to meet one of them. Not of course that anyone whatever is 
suitable, but many women might be. at least for a beginning. 
That becomes obvious in cases where our Cherubino is in contact 
with only one woman and finds her passable all the same: he falls 
in love with her because she is there and he wants to be in love. 
The men who never meet a suitable partner are quite simply 
afraid of loving, but they are not aware of the fact. In a general 
way, you will find that men ascribe what occurs to them to ex¬ 
ternal circumstances, to some destiny independent of themselves, 
when what happens or does not happen to them depends in truth 
upon personal psychological factors of which they are uncon¬ 
scious. 

Cherubino, and the man in pure adoration whom we have 
already considered, are the ones who experience "the thunder¬ 
bolt.” The first interior premonitions of love, however exquisitely 
tenuous and light, cannot, in their case, pass unperceived: even 
before having these perceptions, these types of men, one un¬ 
consciously and the other consciously, have their inner attention 
turned to the fountainhead within them from which these per¬ 
ceptions spring. They register them at once, with feelings of pro¬ 
found joy, cherish them, and promote their growth with fervent 

approbation. 

The Young Man: I willingly agree that the man eager for love 
will not be so difficult about the choice of his object: all the same, 
it seems to me that here is a thing we cannot simply take tor 

granted. 

The Author: You are right: an examination of that point is, as 
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you will find, very instructive. If Cherubino makes no great in¬ 
terior efforts to find the most perfectly suitable object for the 
erotic exchanges he craves, it is because he is a novice, who begins 
by playing his exercises. He starts as he can. as things present 
themselves, regardless of the pitfalls into which he may be led by 
the characteristics, both exterior and interior, of the object. It is 
in Cherubino grown up, and no longer suited to his name, that it 
is most interesting to study how the object of love is chosen. Ac¬ 
cording to circumstances, and above all to her psychic structure, 
one woman may be incomparably more propitious than another 
for the success of an erotic relation: and, with years and experi¬ 
ence, a man who wishes for love becomes more and more apt to 
discern the partner best fitted to his own psychic structure. 

The factors that best qualify a woman for her role of love ob¬ 
ject for a given man are of two kinds. Those of the first kind 
elude all general description, depending as they do on what is 
peculiar to the subject: including the influence of those earliest 
experiences which, undergone in tender years, become perma¬ 
nently imprinted in the psyche of the human being. Certain af¬ 
fective situations have impressed the subject, and ever afterwards 
he will seek to reproduce the same scenario in real life. All this 
is a matter of special psychological analysis, and cannot enter 
into our present study. You need not. however, regret that very 
much, for the particular situations thus imprinted in the psyche 
have become so by virtue of the same general factors as we are 
about to consider. 

These factors are at bottom very simple, for they can be 
summed up in that need for an obstacle which, as we have seen, 
is a condition of erotic love. I cannot perceive the “divine" in 
the object, and continue to do so. unless something prevents the 
complete consummation of my temporal union with that object. 
Erotic love, you must never forget, consists in "tension towards," 
not in attainment: it is self-affirmation in the desire, not in the 
satisfaction. Complete satisfaction is its enemy, that satisfaction 
which compels me to recognize that the real objective is not 
divinizing after all, since I have reached it and my interior bond- 

* f e is compatible with a partial 

satisfaction of the desire, but only upon condition that an obstacle 
|o Its complete satisfaction shall always persist. 

The Young Man: But is not complete satisfaction impossible? 
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Is It not impossible for a subject to unite itself totally with 
another and become one with it? 

The Author: That is so in theory, in intellectual abstraction. 
But the play of erotic love takes place in concrete reality. The 
pretensions advanced by my desire for the other are limited by my 
means of concrete perception: I am building my joy actually upon 
a pleasure, and my organic capacity for pleasure is anything but 
unlimited. It is quite true that I cannot unite myself altogether 
with the other, but it is also true that I more or less rapidly ex* 
haust my capacity for actual enjoyment of that union: all too soon 
the moment comes when my satiated organism denies its aid in 
the intoxicating play upon the plane of images: my dream crum¬ 
bles for want of basis in reality. A woman I know told me one day 
that during the early days of an exalting marriage, she sometimes 
felt mysteriously constrained to go away, to leave her husband for 
several weeks. She thus delayed the fatal moment when her 
capacity to enjoy her happiness would be deadened by too great a 
concrete satisfaction and when she would have to let her “diviniz¬ 
ing" joy be transformed into an excellent affection with, indeed, 
its se^kual pleasures, therefore highly nourishing to her temporal 
being, but freed from the exaltations of its beginning. 

The Young Man: I understand you. and I admit that erotic love 
cannot endure except in the face of obstacles. But how can the 
lover, who is also striving to the utmost for union with the object 
of his love, seek out obstacles to it without an unbearable inner 
contradiction? 

The Author: That is what involves him in the necessity of lying 
to himself. He cannot bear seeing himself simultaneously making 
efforts to attain his aim and efforts to frustrate it. He is indeed 
rather like the donkey running after the carrot that ever escapes 
it, but it is necessary to him to believe in the promise of this 
pursuit. If he did not, the whole affair would collapse in ridicule. 
The “drama" of erotic love is incompatible with the element of 
comedy it contains. The lover wants to live in a tragedy, not a 
comedy. 

The Young Man; But after all, we see plenty of men who look 
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for no obstacles and promptly marry the adored woman if they 
can. 

The Author: Yes, because they know nothing as yet about the 
erotic, and kill it under an illusion that they can stabilize it in¬ 
definitely. If your young husband is powerfully desirous of an 
erotic love, it will not be long before you will see him fall in love 
with another woman. He will have profited, albeit unconsciously, 
by his experience, and you can be sure, either that there will be 
obstacles to this new love or. if he is divorced and remarries, that 
he is prepared, more or less subconsciously, perhaps to resort to a 
second divorce. The man with a wish to love needs obstacles too 
much to resign himself to a situation that does not include them. 

The Young Man: Do we not see men of this type nevertheless 
persevere in a marriage? 

The Author: Yes. for various reasons. First, in rare cases, mar¬ 
riage does not dispel certain interior obstacles included in the 
psychic structure of the wife. Or perhaps your persistent husband 
is not a faithful one. Or. finally, he may have finished by under¬ 
standing the eternally deceptive character of erotic love, have 
given up “divinizing" himself in that way, and have thus become 
capable of a quite different and more sensible union. 

Let us return, by your leave, to the way the man of erotic type 
and experience is obliged to find obstacles between the woman 
and himself. He both needs and seeks them, but must not know 
he is looking for them; he must do so unconsciously. 

The Young Woman: Pardon me. sir, but isn’t this unconscious of 
yours rather a deus ex machina of which you make use whenever 
there is something unaccountable in the psychic phenomena you 
are obser\ ing, and you want to explain it away. 

The Author: I cannot give a complete answer to your question, 
madam, for that would take us very far indeed. I will merely 
remind you that inductive proofs are no less valid than those ob¬ 
tained by deduction. W'hen you see a man regularly and succes¬ 
sively in love with women who are more or less inaccessible; 
iving through these adventures in exalted, though often painful, 
states of mind; when he repeats these same experiences through¬ 
out life, dismissing, indeed, every possible opportunity of a happy 
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marriage with one of those women; then you are surely entitled 
to believe that he is looking for obstacles. And if he assures you 
he does nothing of the kind but is only pursued by a fatal destiny, 
then you are entitled to believe that he contrives the obstacles 
without knowing or without admitting as much—that is to say, 
unconsciously or subconsciously. Another and better proof is fur¬ 
nished if you succeed, during a work of analysis with him, in en¬ 
abling the man himself to see—honestly and not by su^estion— 
the reality of this mechanism. This sometimes takes a long time, 
but one day everything becomes clear to your patient, and then he 
realizes by internal evidence the truth of your explanation. More¬ 
over, after this revelation, he does not again yield to this internal 
falsehood, or. if he does so. he sees himself doing it, catches him¬ 
self in the act. and tells you so. Not to believe him then, would be 
to deny that the human being has any intuitive perception of his 
inner world. 

Now, let us see how the man with a wish to love sets about or¬ 
ganizing the obstacles he requires. It has now become obvious 
that, paradoxically enough, the man who wants to love will be¬ 
have, in a sense, like one who is afraid to love. Both are alike in 
having an internal inhibition that bars the way to their complete 
satisfaction: but while the man who is afraid of love checks his 


desire at its beginning, the man who wants to love frustrates it in 
action. The obstacles set up by the man who is afraid prevent his 
feeling desire for a real woman, while those erected by the man 
who wants to love heighten his desire by frustrating its fulfill¬ 
ment. With that difference, these obstacles are always such as the 


subject unconsciously places in the way of satisfaction, blocking 
the way to secure, everyday happiness. You see how true it is to 
say that fear lurks in every longing, a fear that can be found in 
every human emotion, the fear of ''not being.” Behind the fear of 
love and the desire for it, and common to both, is the fear of 


carrying to its conclusion the experiment of ‘‘divinization’ by love, 
an experiment which the deepest intuition of man knows of a 
certainty must be disappointing. This common fear simply mani¬ 
fests itself earlier, more readily, in the fear of loving than in the 
wish to love: here man shows less audacity with which to challenge 
the spectre of temporal Non-being, of his own nothingness so ar 


as he is a mortal organism. 

But how, after all, can one study these famous obstacles? Some 
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are external and others internal, the former being of course the 
simpler. Look at all those girls and young women who fall in 
love with some celebrated actor, singer, professor or writer. They 
can surround themselves with their idols’ photographs, go to their 
performances, sometimes even write to them, all without running 
much risk of coming to final satisfaction and disappointment. The 
same thing is seen with the opposite sex. The external obstacle 
often consists in the fact that the woman is married: it is the sword 
of King Mark sundering Tristram from Iseult. or it may be the 
fact that the lover himself is married and holds views about mar¬ 
riage which prohibit his transgression of it. You often see situa¬ 
tions in which the wife and a mistress hold the balance, or rather 


it is the husband who is balanced against the lover: then the 
breaking of the legal tie compromises the latter by depriving him 
of the obstacle he needed. The external obstacle may be found in 
a difference of social class, a disparity of ages, in too close a rela¬ 
tionship. etc. 

The obstacles of which the lover eager to love without too 
much hope avails himself most frequently are of an interior kind, 
concerned with the psychic structure of the woman. He falls in 
love either with a woman who does not and will not love him. or 
with one who loves him but whom his fear of loving prevents 
from being aware of. or at least of showing it. This question of the 
manifestation of love is here of the greatest importance. The 
lover who wants to love enjoys exhibiting his feelings, but does 


It m a manner that makes the woman in some w’ay inaccessible, 
as he warns her to be: by laying his love at her feet he raises her 
to a throne from which she can hardly descend, and thus averts 
the danger that she might start adoring him, or be tempted to do 
so. He takes possession, as it were, of the privileged position of the 
one who loves, thereby preventing her from occupying it. Con¬ 
sciously he deplores the fact that the w’oman never avows her love 
for him. though this serves his unconscious purpose. That the 
woman gives herself sexually does not endanger this situation if, 
as is frequently the case, the rule against her saying she loves 
remains unbroken. Indeed, for the erotic lover these conditions 
are all to the good, the woman being ardent in embrace without 
losing her inaccessibility in feeling. 

This importance of the interior impediment is the explanation 
o certain chains of human bondage that you may often observe: 
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a man loves a woman who does not love him, she loves another 
man who does not like her, and he . . . and so on. Sometimes 
that goes on a very long while. 

The Young Woman: How terrible it all is, when you look at it 
objectively. 

The Author: It is also terrible to live in that fashion. But in a 
sense it is justified that the great efforts at “divinization” are not 
without risk. 

Before leaving this question of the choice of the erotic object, I 
would like to show you how very complex are the actual and par¬ 
ticular internal situations ihat it concerns. You remember the 
story of the woman who, in order to safeguard her fear of loving, 
married the most incompatible man. But this unconscious choice, 
which reinsured her against the disappointments of love that she 
dreaded—for she could not love a man whose response to her was 
nothing but egoism and ill-temper—was a choice which simul¬ 
taneously furthered her wish to love by facing it with an irre¬ 
movable obstacle. This would seem to be something quite incom¬ 
prehensible and contradictory, for the woman is both disposing 
herself to be able to love without hope of complete fulfillment 
and, at the same time, making sure that she will not love at all: 
you wonder how she can bring herself thus to lock her love in and 
lock it out at once. The explanation, as I think, is this—she en¬ 
visages the conjugal relation upon two different planes, a lower 
plane of reality upon which she is in relation with this particular 
man, and a higher, ideal plane, which is that of the ideal marriage 
she has dreamed about since girlhood. Her fear of loving lives 
upon the same plane as the real man: there, she keeps the door 
shut against love by having chosen a man who wounds her nar¬ 
cissism so cruelly that she can never love him for himself. Her 
will to love however finds expression on the higher plane of mar¬ 
riage: here, she docs not bar the entrance to conjugal love, she is 
even effectively married, but she bars the exit, first by her idea 
vision of marriage as a total and final engagement and then, no 
doubt, by choosing the man who, for reasons unlike her own, wi 
not cast her off. In fact, her fear of love is expressed in the man, 
her wish to love, in the marriage. Do not wonder that she never 
wishes to hear of a divorce, for that would mean losing a P®*®* 
bility of living with her ideal of marriage, and of doing so sate y 
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sheltered from satiety or disappointment, which arc effectively ex¬ 
cluded by her husband s beha\iour. 

I thought this case worth developing a little to show the com¬ 
plexity with which different psychological mechanisms may be 
combined in a concrete case. The practice of psychological analy¬ 
sis presupposes a knowledge of these general, fundamental mech¬ 
anisms: to see how they combine and interlock in the structure of 
the individual person is what one has gradually to learn. 



XIX 


The “Theatre” of Erotic Love 


Inevitable ambivalence of the man who wants to 
love; he must unconsciously wish for imperfect success 
—Necessity of impediments—The “comedy” of erotic 
love—Instances of subconscious or even of conscious 
obstacles—” I maginary” love affairs 


The Author: We have now seen the interior state of a man eager 
for love before his love is released, and his unconscious reasons for 
the choice of its object, the choice which determines the subse¬ 
quent development of liis adventure. 

We must now consider how this works out in reality. Remem¬ 
ber that what counts above all with our lover is his interior state 
of adoration and desire, and that the full and assured satisfaction 
of his desire is the fatal snag that he must avoid. His need is at 
once to be moving towards but never attaining that complete ful¬ 
fillment. but he must not be consciously aware that he is contriv¬ 
ing to frustrate his own satisfaction. You can understand that this 
ambivalent wishing brings delicate internal mechanisms into 
play, and that it will necessitate at least some degree of self-de¬ 
ception. For clearness’ sake, we will first suppose that the self- 
deception is complete—that is. the lover manages to be entirely 
unconscious that he is contriving things so that a spanner will 
always fall into the works of his desire. That, moreover, is the 
usual case. 

Though he is not able to wish for total success in his amorous 
quest, he must act as though he were. For if opposition to his own 
success became visible in his behaviour he would be plunged into 
an inner contradiction which would ruin the whole affair. 

The Young Man: I fear that might indeed ruin everything, but 
would you explain more precisely why? 
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The Ai’thor: You cannot feel two opposite emotions at once 
without their cancelling out. If you are clearly conscious of two 
desires, to have something and at the same time not to have it. 
the thing loses all affective reality for you: as an affective object 
it is annihilated. And. as Bergson in particular has demonstrated, 
such a simultaneous activation of the positive and the negative 
poles of our emotional centre produces a kind of short-circuit in 
it, and discharges its energy in laughter. But our lover is not out 
to amuse himself; what he wants is the activation of his emotional 


centre either in one pole or the other, but not in both at once. 
The excitation of my emotional centre by one of my tendencies 
depends upon my being consciously or subconsciously aware of 
it: if a tendency remains completely unconscious the emotional 
centre is not affected. The unconscious tendency nesertheless de¬ 
termines the behas'iour but it can only do so, svithout becoming 
conscious, in ways that are indirect, roundabout or, if it is obliged 
to act directly, in the guise of a very firm rationalization. 

This need, on the lovers part, not to know clearly that a part 
of him is ivorking against the affair explains the essential im¬ 
portance of obstacles. F.ven though they spring internally from 
his relation to the woman, the obstacles are external to himself 
in this sense, that a lover, having put himself in a situation in¬ 
volving obstacles, is after all dependent upon the outer world 
actually to hinder his success. The delegation of .so essential a task 
allows him to keep his behaviour free from exhibiting anything 
except the desperate striving to succeed which is a condition oi 
his enjoyment of his erotic endeavour. For not only must he do 
nothing visibly to impede his possesssion of the beloved, he must 
on the contrary strive visibly for it. since his emotion depends 
upon a real and manifest activity of his erotic impulse. Doubt¬ 
less tlie conscious perception of his desire is already a manife.sta- 
iion that yields him some enjoyment of his desire, but its external 

activity in the sight of the beloved woman is what raises this en¬ 
joyment to its height. 

This manifestation is of cardinal importance. While he who is 
afraid to love cannot articulate the words "I love you." he who is 
eager to love repeats them without end. It is not enough for him 

woLn I being demonstrative. I recall a yonng 

woman I knew who loved, ,n this masculine manner, a man who 

N 
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was only lukewarm towards her. When I showed her that her 
demonstrative behaviour was a tactical mistake, and was certainly 
preventing the marriage that she said she hoped for. she replied, 
“I can’t help it! What I love is just the showing that I do.” 

So our lover is evidently in an ambivalent condition—evidently 
to us. at least. There are two opposed personages within him, 
corresponding to two opposite tendencies; one of them con¬ 
sciously wills the total success of the amorous adventure, which to 
the other would be absolutely repugnant: and the lover contrives 
things so that his conscious personage is manifest to him as much, 
and the other as little, as possible. So long as external obstacles 
completely bar the way. the conscious personage alone is in play: 
but let a crack appear in the barrier and the unconscious per¬ 
sonage takes action, though only just so far as is necessary. This 
duality of personages does not look like play-acting to us. at least 
not as a rule, because of the complete unconsciousness that we are 
ascribing, for the moment, to the personage working for a defeat. 

But sometimes even a man such as we presume him to be 
will give the impression of an actor. Actually, he is obliged to act 
without intermission the part of the perfect lover, the ‘‘athlete 
of sentiment, vibrant with passion, always up to the pitch of his 
most brilliant and ecstatic performance. For it is on this that he 
prides himself. His exaltation is to abase himself before his idol 
to the utmost without becoming inaesthetic, to endorse her every 
caprice, to accept every aspect of her, patiently and courageously 
enduring the ordeal of not being loved. It is the attitude which 
Don Quixote assumes before Dulcinea. Evidently it contains an 
element of masochism, the attitude by which one affirms oneself 
by resistance to a negation from outside. Altogether, you see, this 
lover takes his delight in acting the part of "champion of 
fatigable desire, a champion ever striving to beat his own records, 
at all events not to fall back into a lower class. Therefore the "great 
lover” will often prefer to break away when he sees that the ob¬ 
stacles exhaust him. that he is "played out” and is tempted to fall 
into inaesthetic and negative behaviour. He wants to leave behina 
a favourable impression, however, which he translates into saying, 

"Let it remain forever a beautiful memory.” 

There is. as you see, something inevitably forced about this 
attitude: it is noi and cannot be "natural.” which is why I say t a 
it is unavoidably "theatrical.” The lover cannot be unaware th 
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his fer\’ent and exalted personage does not constitute the whole 
of his inner being; he cannot altogether ignore his own occasional 
tepidity, for all his clever and imaginative efforts to repair or 
hide such lapses. In his amorous demonstrations, he tends—in the 
familiar phrase—to “make up something.” In his desire to prove 
and show his love, he becomes like the actor who cannot feel 
disposed to express love, or anger or greed every night, but has 
learned how to summon up an inner personage that corresponds 
to what his occupation requires of him. Obviously, there is gen¬ 
erally much less acting in our lover's case than in an actor's, be¬ 
cause his comedy is sustained by authentic feeling, by a real 
desire: but it is still the show of a uniform pitch of feeling that 
does not correspond with reality. 

The beloved woman vastly enjoys this comedy, which exalts 
her and invites her. also, to play a flattering part in it. But her 
delight may be diminished if her keener intuition escapes emo¬ 
tional intoxication and discerns what is false in the other's be¬ 
haviour. She is seized bv doubt whether the lover is not doing all 
this merely for himself, and considering her only as an indis¬ 
pensable accessory to the scene-clearly a very sobering doubt. 
She then wishes her adorer would act tlie part less consistently, 
that he would betray tveaknesses so that she might sometimes feel 
he were more sincere. And, as she can more easily feel sincerity 

in hts distresses than in his ecstasies, she takes care to make him 
suffer. 

Hitherto we have been assuming that our lover was completely 
unconscious of entertaining, as he does, a deep desire for his de¬ 
feat. or. more exactly, for the precluding of any complete satis¬ 
faction. Let us note, before going further, that the complete 
satisfaction he dreads is one that is assured and prolonged into 
the future: our subject might be able to cope with satisfaction in 
the present moment: the woman might be won. body and soul, so 
long as tim ecstatic moment remained under a threat from the 
future. Marriage seems, obviously, the greatest of perils to this 
loser who wants an everlasting impulse, an eternal flight to the 


Sometimes a man eager to love is. .hough imperfectly, aware of 
h.s repugnance to fulfillment. I knew a man who was very much 
n ^ve. who nevertheless told me. with great lucidity, thit even 
the woman had been free he would not have married her. so 
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that he might never cease to adore her. We must note that a de¬ 
gree of consciousness of the “wish for defeat” is not, in fact, a great 
hindrance to tlie enjoyment of desire, for it discreetly obscures 
itself in moments of fervour. Only if it remained continually 
present would the erotic episode collapse in laughter. I have ac¬ 
tually been able to observe this rather rare eventuality, in a man 
who had lived through an intense erotic love, maintaining 
throughout an earnest effort to understand himself. At last he 
came to see pretty well what was happening within him, and was 
thereby enabled voluntarily to give up, not only a woman he had 
been adoring in very unhappy fashion, but erotic love in general. 
Some time afterwards he met a woman much like the former one, 
and felt, in her presence, the initial symptoms of love. He told 
me that he then allowed his mechanisms to set to work without 
interfering with them, but keeping them under impartial observa¬ 
tion: and as soon as he saw the first interior gestures of the comedy 
we have just been studying, he began to laugh at himself and the 
affair came to an end. 

The Young Man: Could he not have retained what was spon¬ 
taneous in his love for the woman, apart from his desire to desire? 

The Author: Yes, surely. But the interior compulsion had van¬ 
ished. This man could give way to his love of the woman, but he 
could just as well not do so. In this case he did not because, as he 
said, it promised badly, with all kinds of difficulties and dangers. 
It would have been a losing venture: and once you are conscious 
you do not involve yourself in such things. 

The Young Man: You seem to be saying that this man is right, 
and the “great lover” is wrong. 

The Author: You may have that impression, but I meant no such 
thing. As the Scripture says, there is a time for everything. It may 
be a great pity if, at a certain moment of his life, somebody 
through some kind of inhibition is kept from loving with all 
conceivable intensity: that experience lies upon his path, it is 
essential for him. and his whole growth may be stunted by in¬ 
hibition of it. But for another, who has had this experience and 
learned his lesson from it. it is evidently right that he should free 
himself from this terrible inward compulsion. That compulsion 
involved, in the case of this man’s growth, both good and bad 
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aspects: and when the wheat is garnered, why should one deplore 
rejection of the tares? One retains the understanding, a better 
knowledge of oneself and others, and one rejects the enslavement. 
There is nothing regrettable in that. 

The Yoi'nc Man: Yes. I now see that I was beginning again to 
tliink in terms of tinconditiotially good or Mucondilionnlly bad. 

The ,\uthor; It takes time, of course, truly to give up that point 
of view. 

In conclusion, let me present you the most ridiculous personage 
of the comedy. This is the lover who. not content with "making 
up something, ” invents the tvhole piece. Doubling the parts, he is 
at once the coolest of stage managers and the most impassioned of 
actors. He adores the aesthetic role of being madly in love, and 
sets himself to realize it towards a woman who does not pariicu- 

him. whereby he is allowed to keep his head. A 
calculator is continually present in this pretended madcap. The 
latter plunges raslily into actions, the phases of which are carefully 
managed by the former, so tliat any real danger can be avoided. 
.An acquaintance of mine can put himself into a rage just as this 
actor of lo\'e puts himself "in love'": he takes some convenient 
opportunity to pick a quarrel, he argues, shouts, goes red in the 
face: but in reality he keeps the whole situation in hand, avoids 
any words he might have to regret afterwards and always stops 
sliort of hostile gestures if his opponent (one might rather say 
his partner) is stronger than he. In such men an apparently fool¬ 
hardy rashness is allied with a quite real prudence. Often their 
whole comedy serves to compensate a pusillanimity, in one sphere 
or another, of which they are consciously ashamed. These are 

the ones who eventually try to commit suicide and fail inten¬ 
tionally. 

Occasionally one of these "imaginary" love affairs is necessi¬ 
tated by the circumstances. Your candidate for a flaming passion 
inay live in some out-of-the-way place where there is but one 
ehgible woman: he has to provide all the paraphernalia for his 
affair by putting on a comedy, for the real world sets such a 
poor scene. Don Quixote is one of these poverty-stricken lovers 
of u horn prodigies of imagination are required. 
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Attachment 


Attachment is the need for security of possession, 
either of an activity or a perception—Sole possession 
as a requirement—Need for security—Attachment as a 
successful compensation; “happiness”—Attachment as 
a disastrous compensation; jealousy—Why the human 
being has need of attachment and in general confuses 
attachment with love—Detachment 


The Author: We shall presently have to study self-love, love of 
oneself—one aspect of which we have already considered in nar¬ 
cissism—and the important relations that exist between self-love 
and sexuality. But, to enter profitably into these matters we have 
first to study the special psychological phenomenon of attachment. 

Attachment is a need of secure possession: and. though it may 
be a need to possess in this fashion something that one would de¬ 
sire in other ways also, it is just as possible to want to possess 
something that one would not otherwise want on its own account; 
in fact, all one wants is to possess it. 

The Young Woman: Would you give us an example? 

The Author: Perhaps you may be attached to one of your old 
dolls: you would be quite upset to hear that it had been burned 
during the spring-cleaning. Yet you have no longer any desire for 
the doll as such, you would get no affirmation of yourself from 
playing with it, you now want nothing of it but the possession. 
Now, this example is of an object formerly cherished; but you 
may just as well feel attached to an old pair of black stockings 
which as a child you detested. You may also be attached to some 
elderly relation who does nothing but bore you. 

The Young Woman: True, I easily get attached to all sorts of 
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tilings irrespective of .inv real pleasure thev give me. But isn’t 
that the force of habit? 

The Author: Certainly habit—that is. repeated contact—plays 
an essential part in attachment. But that is not a genuine explana¬ 
tion. Habituation does not explain attachment: you will often 
see persons in whom, on the contrary, repeated contact with an 
object detaches them from it, even if it once gave them pleasure 
and still more, of course, if it once displeased them. 

The Young Woman: Then what is attachment? 

The Author: Every exercise of one of the functions of my psy¬ 
chosomatic organism is felt by me as a proof that I exist, a “wit¬ 
ness for the defence" in the eternal suit between my being and my 
nonentity. I feel it as an affirmation of me, in so far as I exist and 
identify my corporal existence with my timeless or absolute “be¬ 
ing.” This exercise of mv functions continually helps to neutralize 
the subjective nothingness of my condition as an “ordinary” and 
not yet “realized" man. Do you understand that? For all We are 
about to see proceeds from it. 

The Young W^oman: Yes: that notion of the human condition 
has already lieiped me to understand so many psychic mechanisms, 
that I see more and more in it as our conversations proceed. 

The Author: Well. then, you can see that these functions, whose 
exercise I need in order to feel that I exist, are of two orders. 
They spring from action and from perception, whether sensory 
or mental. That my action, to the extent that it is effectual, makes 
me feel I exist-that is so evident that we need not labour the 
point. But we must give more attention to perception, for the 
affirmative part it plays is much less obvious. 

Perception is affirming, in the first place, because it conditions 
action, which it makes possible by enabling us to direct and con¬ 
trol it. But it is also affirming, independently of all action. To per¬ 
ceive a thing is to become conscious of a certain aspect of that 
thing as it is in itself, and so, in a measure, to possess it. The 
ordinary man has. of course, no really objective perception of the 
whole thing as an illimitable synthesis of all its aspects: he has 
only a subjective perception relating to one. or a few. of the 
aspects of the object. If he perceived the total synthesis of the 
aspects of the object, he would do so by the intermediary of the 
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Absolute Principle which sustains every manifestation, which 
sustains the subject and the object equally: and without which 
the indefinitely many aspects of a thing can be no more than an 
aggregate of parts, never a whole united by synthesis. He would 
be perceiving the whole of the object with the whole of himself, 
through the intermediary (called by philosophers the “hypos¬ 
tasis ) of the Absolute Principle identical in the object and in 
himself. That is, he would attain, in his perceiving of the object, 
to identification with it. In this total awareness of the object the 
subject would possess it, for he would be it, he would have be¬ 
come one with the object though still remaining distinct from it. 

The ordinary man cannot achieve this complete, objective 
perception: he cannot yet attain more than a subjective and par¬ 
tial perception in which there can be no genuine identification 
or possession. But even if the ordinary man is capable of knowing 
this intellectually he does not feel it in his affectivity, in the realm 
of his divine fiction: there, he feels his partial perception as a com¬ 
plete identification and possession, therefore as real. In this per¬ 
ceiving he has also the impression that he is augmenting his Self 
by the thing perceived, enriching himself. Note, moreover, that 
in fact he is doing so: his only mistake is in his believing, affec¬ 
tively. that he is thereby getting any nearer to a favourable con¬ 
clusion of his interior “law suit.” Be that as it may, the fact is that 
the man, in perceiving an object, has the feeling that he more or 
less possesses that object, has an advantage over it, that he is im¬ 
posing upon it a certain dependence upon himself. Thus every 
perception is felt as if it were a kind of victory of the Self over 
the outer world, as an affirmation of oneself. Haven't you ever 
heard one little child say to another, “Ah, I saw you yesterday, in 
the street, but you didn’t see me!” The child feels this onesided 
perception as something that affirms him at the expense of the 
other. The man who says to you, “Mexico? I know it quite well, I 
spent three months there in 1937,” has a feeling of superiority to 
you. because he has had some perceptions that you have not, even 
if this makes no difference to his practical efficiency compared 
with yours. 

All that I have just been saying may strike you as a needless 
digression, but you will see it is nothing of the kind. It is easy to 
understand that the man feels himself affirmed by the materia 
possession of any object whatever: the fact that he has privi ege 
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rights, compared with other people’s, over that object gives it an 
affirmative power, so you can see why he “holds on to” that thing, 
is attached to it. But you frequently see a man attached to things 
of which he has no exclusive ownership: for instance, he may be 
attached to a part of the country in which he spent his childhood, 
although it is not his: you could not understand that attachment 
if you did not know that perception is felt like a possession; a pos¬ 
session that is subtle, not material, but possession nevertheless. 

On the whole, man attaches himself to whatever has repeatedly 
affirmed him. or to that w’hich ever since his first contact with it, 
he feels to be a source of repetitive affirmation of himself. He be¬ 
comes attached to his affirmative activities and to what he possesses 
both materially and subtly. Everything happens within him as 
though he identified his “being” with his “doing” and “having.” 
The man who is attached claims the assured enjoyment, either 
of a certain activity, or of the material ownership of an object 
(which he need not necessarily perceive) or of the perception of an 
object W’hich he does not possess materially. Here are some exam¬ 
ples. This man is attached to his occupation: he is a professor 
living in dread of the retiring age: he is attached to his self-affirm¬ 


ing activity. A little girl is attached to a toy which she no longer 
plays with: she does not even look at it. One day her mother sug¬ 
gests she might give it to some poor children: but the little girl 
refuses: “No. it is mine." She is attached to the material possession 
of an object which she has no need to perceive in order to feel 
that it affirms her. A man is separated from his wife, they never 
see one another now: but this man refuses his wife the divorce 
that she asks him for: he feels his marriage as a possession: “I have 
this woman.” he tells himself: “I have no use for her, but I don't 
want another to have her." He is attached to the material posses¬ 
sion of an object he does not perceive, .\nother man lives abroad, 
but he keeps alive a nostalgia for his country: he is attached to an 
object he does not possess materially, but the perception of it 
represents, for him, a subtly affirming possession. 


The Young Woman: Then it would seem, since every human be¬ 
ing is in need of affirmation, that everyone must be prone to at¬ 
tachment. And yet people are very different from that point of 
view. ^ 


The Author: Every human being is in some way attached to 
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something: it is only the "realized” or "liberated” man who no 
longer knows attachment. But the inevitable tendency to attach¬ 
ment finds expression in extremely diverse w’ays: firstly, because 
the human being, according to its own structure, may feel af¬ 
firmed either by activity, and a certain sort of activity, or by pos¬ 
session, and a particular kind of possession whether material or 
subtle. Man s pretension to "being” is absolute, but he advances 
it upon the temporal plane, the plane of the relative and partial. 
Also, the way he puts forward his pretension is of necessity par¬ 
tial, governed by the best capacities of his temporal structure. 
One who feels or thinks himself ill-endowed for efficacious, suc¬ 
cessful action will be all the more attached to possessions. If he 
has failed to “get the better of” other people, he will fall back 
upon the possession of inanimate objects or of animals; of such 
is the old maid attached to her cat or parrot. And so on. One may 
become attached to an ideological system—he is the doctrinaire: 
another to his fatherland, and you have the chauvinist: or to cer¬ 
tain aesthetic conceptions, and then one wages war against all 
who do not feel the same way. \\'e could go on like this in¬ 
definitely. 

It is more interesting to study what often occurs to check, in 
man. his natural tendency to form attachments. In my attach¬ 
ment, though the object may depend upon me, I in any case am 
always dependent upon it. I am purchasing my affirmation by a 
restriction of my freedom, both interior and exterior. We will 
return presently to this important point; but you can already see 
that the restriction of freedom may be felt as a negation that out¬ 
weighs the affirmative value of the attachment. The man who 
feels this is afraid, therefore, to attach himself and avoids doing 
so. But then, of course, he is attached to his exterior independ¬ 
ence, attached to not being attached: he has only preferred one 
tyranny to another. 

Let us examine, for a moment, attachment to an external ob¬ 
ject, and especially to another human being, since love betwe^ 
human beings is our primary concern. You can discern attac 
ment in benevolent love, whether it is I who am cherishing the 
other, or she who is cherishing me. Attachment, operating on t e 
plane of reality, is of necessity particular, specific, and wants to be 
exclusive: I cannot be attached to having, without some attac 
ment also to my being the only one to have. If you think that ru e 
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does not always hold, it is because the attached man is sometimes 
aware of what is unique, or subjective in his perception, and that 
no other person's perception could trespass on his domain. A man 
may not be jealous of the woman he loves, if. with a feeling of 
superiority, he considers their love beyond all comparison. This 
does not prove that he is not attached, but that he thinks the ex¬ 
clusiveness of his claim is unassailable. 

.Attachment is alwavs in function with time, with duration, for 
it feeds upon the repetition of contact. That is why the one who is 
attached looks backward, revolves the past. But note the way in 
which he also looks to the future. Conversely to what we have ob¬ 
served about the desire to love, the desire to remain indefinitely in 
possession has a horror of obstacles: it seeks security in success: 
it wishes, not for a compulsion but for an immobility. In that, it 
springs from the feminine component of the human being: no 
wonder, then, if women are more attached than men. If there is. 
nevertheless, some impulsiveness in attachment, it represents 
the man's daring of the external world to rob him of the object 
he is attached to. an impulsiveness which, like every other, im¬ 
plies need of obstacles, tor thev are in the \ery nature of the 
temporal plane on which attachment takes place, and everything 
must inevitably die one day. 

Like every other self-affirming tendency, attachment is a com¬ 
pensation for my ordinary human condition. It is a compensation 
of \'ery variable \alue: it may he disasirou.s or beneficent accord¬ 
ing to whether the person I attach myself to refuses to belong to 
me or joyfully consents to do so. 

Let us first consider the case in which attachment is emotionally 
a success, although, as I shall have to show you. such success re¬ 
mains inevitably partial and relative. We will look, for instance, 
into the states of mind of a young woman happily married and 
attached to her husband. This woman's life is a sample of what 
happiness" can be. in the ordinary condition of the human be¬ 
ing. Happiness arises from stable and assured situations by which 
the subject feels itself aflirmed. But this happiness will be felt 
m verv different ways according to the degree of the subject's at¬ 
tachment to the Situation. To the extent that this woman is not 
attached to her situation, she is not striving inwardly for the con¬ 
tinuation of things as they are. and to that degree she feels her 
happiness positively: she feels it continuously while the moments 
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of time flow by. But habit tends always to produce more or less 
attachment, and with it an inward insistence that the affirmative 
situation must remain as it is. or even become more so. And just 
so far as this inward insistence is felt, by so much does this happi¬ 
ness cease to be felt in its unmoving continuity. If you have been 
suffering from a wliitlow that rendered your hand painful and 
unusable, and have then been cured of it, you have for a while a 
positive enjoyment of that painless and now again usable hand: 
but then you require this healthiness of your hand, as before, and 
cease consciously to enjoy it. The less I have been expecting a 
present, the less I have wailed for it as something due to me, the 
more it affirms me and gives me pleasure: a present that I have 
counted on does not affirm me. it only saves me from the negation 
of being denied it, and that is a merely negative pleasure. It is 
the same with the presents I receive from life; when they are 
regularly bestowed on me, they seem quite natural and I take them 
for granted; the feeling I had for them at the beginning fades and 
disappears: I expect more, and am aggrieved if my additional de¬ 
mand is not satisfied. 

The Young Woman: But is not our well-married young woman 
more or less consciously happy? 

The Author: Yes. she may be so for several reasons and in dif¬ 
ferent ways. You understood, didn’t you, that it is the interior 
demand that prevents the conscious perception of happiness. 
There are women enough to whom life has been hard, and hard 
for a long while before they found happiness, and who neverthe¬ 
less regard life with little if any bitterness, spite or rancour. Those 
women are more or less.immunized against over-expectation; life 
has too long treated them harshly for them to take its least smile 
for granted: to the extent that they had abandoned the hopes 
which their new situation realized, they do not attach themselves 
to it, do not grasp tightly what they have, nor demand it as their 
right; in consequence they are aware of their happiness. And this 
consciousness of happiness expresses itself in a sort of gentle, con¬ 
stant, interior warmth. It is a foretaste of "inner peace, a peace 
depending essentially upon the acceptance of eventual negation, 
the willing acceptance of destiny whatever it may be. which Nietz¬ 
sche called amor fati. The inward attitude of voluntary passivity 
with which a feminine woman, little armed for the struggle ot 
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life, trusts herself wholly to her husband, does not necessarily 
mean attachment. A woman whom a man saves from drowning 
can abandon herself to his saving arms without strangling her 
rescuer by spasmodically clutching at him. 

Oil the other hand, a young woman who was a ‘‘spoiled child ” 
will be unable, in such a happy marriage, not to attach herself and 
make demands: so her happiness will become unconscious, which 
means that she will not be happy. 

Even in the most favourable cases, where expectation will be at 
the minimum, there will always be some of it. for the old hopes 
of ihippiness are never entirely renounced. So far as this is so, the 
happiness is unconscious: nevertlieless, the woman we have in 
mind will become conscious of it now and then. First, she becomes 
aware of it at moments in which she interrupts living—I mean, 
when she severs contact ^vith her real occupation of the moment, 
and pictures, in her imagination, the happy situation she occu¬ 
pies. She compares it with others she knew formerly and says to 
herself. “To think that now I have this—and that”; she counts 
her blessings, and then does feel profoundly happy. 

Again, she will feel happy in another way. more interesting to 
notice. You remember how we distinguished joy, something that 
is fell on the plane of images, from pleasure, which belongs to the 
plane of sensations. Well, the interior state of our happy woman 
is such that her pleasures are also her joys. Suppose that, in this 
happy home, the husband suddenly proposes to take his wife out 
to dinner at a restaurant that evening; you may see this woman, 
transported by joy. fall upon her husband’s neck with all the 
emotion of love and happiness. Obviously such intense joy is out 
of all proportion with the simple pleasure of the proposed outing: 
the pleasure has awakened and revealed a great, latent joy, it is 
like a pyser that discloses a vast reserve of subterranean water. 
You will no doubt have noticed that happy lovers have, between 
themselves, certain traits of infantile behaviour: it is a privilege 
of childhood thus to know how to turn its pleasures into joys; that 
IS, how to live on the plane of images and on the plane of sensa¬ 
tions at the same time. The human being, in so far as happiness 
releases him from his fundamental anxiety, rediscovers this po¬ 
tentiality of the child, whom the “obstacle of the external world” 

has not yet afflicted with the chronic consciousness of underivine 
anxiety. ^ ® 
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However, our happy wife does not know joy all the time, first, 
because she too is sometimes “exacting.’’ and then, because she has 
not yet come to terms with the problem of death, the spectre 
which, however distantly, casts its shadow upon her situation. In 
the end. the husband may not be there. So long as our pleasures 
remain limited to any domain of action or perception, so long as 
our eggs are not distributed into every basket at once, anxiety 
still gnaws more or less consciously. Still, with all these reserva¬ 
tions, we conclude that a state of attachment, so far as one is loved 
by the other, and is not oneself “demanding.” may be a nourish¬ 
ing and a very effectual compensation. 

Let us now study those cases—alas! all too numerous—in which 
the attachment is an affective defeat, the subject being attached to 
someone who refuses to belong to him and jealously defends his 
or her independence. Here, all the negative factors of a successful 
attachment recur, and the positive factors are reversed. The ill- 
mated woman gets nothing but suffering from her attachment: 
her husband's attitude keeps her in continual fear of losing him: 
she lives in anxiety. She blames her husband, whether at the same 
time she loves him or not. for the sufferings he causes her. 

Jealousy is a special case of unhappy attachment, whether the 
attachment be found in a wedded pair or two lovers, in a mother 
to her son or a son to his mother, in a friend towards his friend, 
or in whom you will to whomsoever. Jealousy is a terrible mecha¬ 
nism, producing nothing but suffering and discord: it is slavery 
both for the one who is jealous and the person of whom he is 
jealous. And the human being has a horror of enslavement with¬ 
out happiness: lie needs some recompense of joy if he is to like 
enslavement; so he always detests the malevolent tyrant he has 
enthroned. This attachment is at the best barely compatible with 
love, and is often its most terrible enemy. 

The Young Woman: One hardly understands, then, why such a 
wretched woman remains attached. 

The Author: I will try to show you why the human being has 
a need to be a slave, and why. though he of course prefers a happy 
slavery, he will often contrive for himself a miserable enslavement 
rather than not be a slave at all. But. as before, I could not manage 
to do this without appealing to your metaphysical understanding: 
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without that understanding one cannot get further than the 
human paradoxes. 

The human being has a profound nostalgia for his total re¬ 
alization. But one of the potentialities which that realization 
would confer upon him would be the completely objective per¬ 
ception of the external world of which we spoke at the beginning 
of this conversation: that conscious identification with the object, 
that genuine communion with it through the intermediation of 
the absolute hypostasis. Note that such a genuine communion 
would unify two distinct totalities, those of the subject and of the 
object, thanks to the "bridge” of a third term superior to both of 
them. Again, you rediscover our triangle, the geometrical symbol 
of the metaphysical Law of Three. 

But our ordinary man cannot achieve that perception, that 
communion with the Non-Self. Instead, you will see him plung¬ 
ing towards something that to him resembles it, towards an imita¬ 


tion. And that is attachment. Here, there is no higher, absolute 
hypostasis between the two beings, but the mere temporal and 
relative hypostasis of this affective attachment. The triangle can¬ 
not be constructed, because all its three angles lie in the same 
straight line. There is no communion between two distinct totali¬ 
ties. but the futile attempt to obtain a fusion, a conjunction, of 
two points. You know the age-old dream of lovers "to become 
merged into one." That idea is objectively utopian. Subjectively, 
everything will depend upon the polarity, the correspondence of 
the lovers. So far as they are in a positive polarity, in mutual ac¬ 
cord. they have the subjective impression of succeeding in their 
attempt and are happy. No doubt, being attached, they are en¬ 
slaved. but to a benevolent master: they are also voluntary slaves 
which means that they jeel free. The happily attached person ab¬ 
dicates. in fact, a portion of his freedom external and internal, but 
the voluntary character of his abdication gives him an impression 
of jnternal liberty. This is why you see so many human beings 
seek and find situations in which they are slaves: for there they 
feel more free within themselves. Present yourself to the crowd as 
an authoritative leader, and you will always find people to enroll 
under your banner: to do so fulfills a need they are feeling: and 

M^n apologetics of "commitment.” 

inP« that attachment may save him from an inner lone¬ 

liness he does not know how rightly to accept: he ceases to feel 
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himself alone when he depends upon some factor of his external 
world and it depends on him. Man takes for a real communion 
what is only a reciprocal dependence, a gearing of one to the 
other, a determinism shared by both. 

If, however, the polarity is negative, the two beings fail in their 
attempt, and they are unhappy: they are involuntary slaves, feel¬ 
ing no interior gain of freedom to compensate for their external 
abdication. They hate their servitude. Yet you will often see them 
remain in it; ihey prefer that to nothing: fascinated by their un¬ 
happy enslavement, making use of it in a masochistic fashion, they 
refuse to admit the possibility of a future servitude under a bet¬ 
ter, benevolent master. The ill-mated woman rationalizes her 
persistence as the hope of transforming her husband. This 
woman’s situation generates intense emotions, emotions of the 
kinds which, in our ordinary condition, make us feel that we are 
alive. I remember a young woman saying to me one day, “Don’t 
you think it better to suffer than to be contented? One feels more 
alive.” Let us relinquish the erroneous, ready-made notion that 
the human being seeks above all for happiness. He seeks above 
all “to feel that he is." It he is so constituted that he can attain 
this through happiness, I grant you he will prefer it that way: but 
if his structure, through the fears that it conceals, includes in¬ 
terior obstacles to happiness, you will see him looking for un¬ 
happiness; such is his need to have, at any cost, emotions that give 
him the sense of being. Above all he wants these vivifying em^ 
tions: if he can have them positively, so much the better; but if 
they can only be had negatively he will still like that better than 
nothing. 

To this quest of the emotional, irrespective of its character, the 
only exceptions are found in people with a fear of life. Some men 
are afraid to attach themselves, they dread any servitude whether 
happy or unhappy: they see in it only the diminution of their ex¬ 
ternal freedom, and have no thought of the relative inner free om 
that they would gain from a voluntary commitment. They are 
denying themselves a necessary stage of their development, and 
stunting their interior growth. They take up a pose of superiority, 
but it is a weakness of the Self that makes them cowardly about 
attachment and prevents their experiencing and passing beyond 
it. That is why there is, at bottom, something very right, as we 
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as something quite false, in the popular prejudice in favour of 
attachment. Attachment is not, as is commonly believed, the 
criterion of love, but a readiness for it shows, in the person con¬ 
cerned. a sufficiencv of courage to make this hazardous effort of 
communication with the outer world: it therefore indicates a 
certain capacity for realization. 

Attachment proceeds in three stages. In the first, the person 
dares not attach himself. His self-development is still backward 
compared with his potentialities, so that he cannot run the inner 
risk of being negated by the external world. In the second stage 
he ventures to attach himself: having the inner force, he wants to 
attach himself, needs to. and does so. Compared with the previous 
stage, we note here the appearance of a realistic acceptance of 
man s temporal condition, of his temporal dependence: and 
because of this initial acceptance he enjovs the vivifying sense of 
a new, inner independence: he feels an influx of strength in Itav- 
ing been able successfully to overcome fear of an external nega¬ 
tion. But this degree of interior freedom is nor that complete free¬ 
dom of which the human being is profoundly in need: for it is 
only a makeshift, a false similitude. Moreover an attachment, 
even a happv one. cannot represent-nor. I think, do you suppose 
It can-a path of genuine liberation. You do not. in truth, free 
yourself bv the simple fact that you "commit” yourself in one or 
the other temporal fashion. 


The third stage corresponds with a moment when the Self of 
subject draws nearer to the force that constitutes its nature. 
He has been able, and has learned how. to affirm himself more 
and niore-that is. to realize himself temporally. To the extent 
that this has happened, the subject is capable of relating himself 
externally without attaching himself iniernallv. Internally he is 
free, not only from his fear of negation but also from his fear of 
losing that to which he is linked externally. This is not to say he 
no longer loves what he is linked to; quite the contrary: he iLes 
It all the more because he no longer suffers from his dependence 
on It and therefore has no reason to chafe at it. 

Do not suppose however, that this man or woman is now com- 
pletely unattached. "Detachment” takes place in a strange w-ay 
As fast as a man severs the many small ties that bind him in- 
enor y, e finds those that remain grow stronger. It is like a 
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distillation, a lic^uid shrinking in volume but growing in concen¬ 
tration. The objects to which this man is attached are fewer and 
fewer, but to these his attachment is more and more intense. 

The Young Woman: Can you tell, then, what is the last object 
of our attachment? 

The Author: Yes; it is one’s own temporal image; the image of 
oneself as distinct from all others, as a particular being: what we 
might call one’s identity. Attachment to that object subsists right 
up to the point of complete liberation, and it is precisely the “old 
man” who must then die. 

One may even conclude that I attach myself to anything just 
so much as I consider it to be one of the attributes of my tem¬ 
poral image. For that is the image to which I was attached pri- 
mordially by the projection upon it of my divine image, and 
which is thenceforth the matrix of all my attachments. The proc¬ 
ess of detachment is the purification of this image through the 
devaluation of its attributes. And complete liberation is attained 
when, the task of understanding fully accomplished, my temporal 
image is definitively devalued; it is the fully conscious acceptance 
of the physical death to come, an acceptance which is, in this life, 
the death of the "old man.” 

You see that I have not, in the final reckoning, shown you at¬ 
tachment as a thing bad in itself. It is an imperfect stage in our 
development, based, like so much else in us, upon illusion. But 
do not despair because you are imperfect. The interest of life is 
in its becoming better every day, through more knowledge of it. 
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Love of Self 

Self-love made possible by the duality of the human 
beirig~The “I," the “Selves" and the “Self"-Self-love 
necessarily limited—Adoration of self, or narcissism— 
Benevolent self-love-Attachment to oneself: fear of 
death, anguish at loss of memory, dread of illnesses— 
The three degrees of self-love-lVhy one has more of 

it, or less 


The Author: What we have just learned from the study of at¬ 
tachment will help us to understand self-love, the love of one's 
self. But love of self is not only attachment to certain aspects of 
ones own temporal image. We feel, towards ourselves, the three 
kinds of love that we distinguished from the beginning. 

The Young Wo.man: But doesn’t it take two to make love? 


The Author: Why. of course. But every human being is in him¬ 
self a duality. Suppose you said to me. ’Tell me about yourself, 
what kind of man you are”: I should reply by enumerating what- 
ever I consider my characteristics from both the physical and 
psychological points of view: and all my statements would be of 
the same pattern: beginning with ”1” followed by a verb, and 
ending with an attribute-”! am of medium height," I have a 
peaceable disposition.” ' I love music,’’ and so on. Before and 
after the verb there are two terms, of which one. the "I. ” is always 
the same; the other, the attribute, varies in each case. As you see 
we have to recognue a duality in the me, the One and the Many, 

pnmary, indeterminate element, prior 

L iJdefi^'^' ^'‘-"y-'hese are the attributes, 

he indefinitely numerous aspects which present the "I" with an 

ndefinite number of Selves, Note that the 1 is superior to al" 

orms. It IS like a formless principle and thereforr unlike my 
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various Selves and what I have in mind when I say “Myself.” As 
Rimbaud so concisely puts it in his The Seer’s Letter: “I is 
another”—that is. something other than all of myself that I can 
perceive. My “Selves” are, on the contrary, the numberless form¬ 
less aspects of me. And that which I think of as myself is a certain 
image I make of myself out of a selection of these aspects, sub¬ 
jectively chosen to represent my “Many.” Of course, when some¬ 
one else thinks of me as a totality, the image of me that he calls 
up is different from the one I make of myself: for he has not the 
same perceptions of me; he chooses, in his own way, those aspects 
of me which are most representative of me to him. 

I can love myself because I am an “I-subject” and an objective 
multiplicity of attributes. I can love myself on the plane of sen¬ 
sations, when the love object of the “I” is one of my psychoso¬ 
matic functions: and I can love myself on the plane of images when 
the love object of the “I” is a certain image of my Self as a whole. 
But note that in my state of being as an ordinary man, I can love 
only a portion of my multiplicity at a time, since I cannot yet at¬ 
tain to synthetic perception of my total multiplicity. Thus my 
love of myself is inevitably a preferential love, like that of a parent 
who can love one child only by neglecting all the others. But, 
what is worse, just as I cannot perceive any one aspect of the outer 
world with complete objectivity, so it is with every aspect of my 
psychosomatic organism, for I should be able to perceive them 
adequately only if I had consciousness of the totality of which they 
form part. This means that I cannot love myself really well, that 
I can neither exactly know nor will what my psychosomatic or¬ 
ganism needs for its normal growth. My love for myself is un¬ 
avoidably very imperfect. 

At the centre of my love of self resides the self-adoring love, that 
is, my narcissism—that supreme imputation of value, both posi¬ 
tive and negative, which is the projection, upon my tempora 
image, of my image of the divine. (This image of the divine is, 
indeed, the " 1 ”.) That love binds the "I." the virtually absolute 
principle, to my temporal image—that is, to the two lower tern 
poral principles which, separate from each other, support t e 
multiplicity of my aspects. That love is, you see, the most un a 
mental of all kinds of self-love, and from the supreme value that it 
imputes to my temporal image flow all the other values, positive 
and negative, that I find in the different aspects of myself. 
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I have, therefore, more or less of benevolent self-love, positive 
or negative: its positivity or negativity depending upon the re¬ 
sultant of the two kinds of narcissism, positive and negative. It 
also depends, as we shall see presently, upon the character of the 
ideal image I liave formed of myself. The more I am benevolent 
to myself, the more I take care of myself, “listen to” myself, the 
more I try to have joys and pleasures. The less benevolently I 
love myself, the more I “take upon” myself, forcing myself to do 
what I dislike. I am able to behave thus because I am displeased 
with myself: I suffer from a sense of iinworthiness. and 1 appease 
this feeling, and gain a kind of absolution by the refusal of pleas¬ 
ure or by choosing to suffer. But I may also behave thus because 
the ideal image of myself that I have formed and that I copy as 
well as I can, includes independence of action, freedom from my 
instinctive and affective tendencies. Such is the origin, by the 
way. of that famous “will-power” you hear so much about, which 
is commonly thought of as a kind of interior muscle, free and 
independent, directly obedient to the reason. This is only a pleas¬ 
ing fiction; the “will” of the ordinary man is the resultant of his 
desires alone, and is not an autonomous function: but one must 
not forget that the ambitious desire to become master of one’s 
instinctive wishes is a desire with as much title to exist as the 
others. The persons who complain that they lack will-power are 
those whose ideal image of themselves is not such as requires them 
absolutely to dominate their instincts. Doubtless their ideal image 
theoretically implies such domination, but in practice they have 
not put forward any pretensions of the kind, or have ceased to do 
so. They have resigned themselves to it that sometimes tempta¬ 
tion to do this or that is "too strong to resist”: and they no longer 
regard the supremacy of the reasonable as a vital point of honour. 

The Young Woman: Yes: but where does appetitive love come 
in here? For I “have myself” already, if I may say so, and I hardly 
see what more I can want. 

The Author: You have yourself, of course, and on that account, 
because of the objective adequacy of that relation between the 
One and the Many within you. your appetitive love for yourself 
can appear only as attachment, that is, as the fear of losing, as the 
desire for security of possession. But this aspect of “attachment” 
IS. you will soon see. considerable. You are attached to your tem- 
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poral being, seen from the standpoint of your divine fiction, that 
is, seen through your profound desire to bear witness, in your 
temporal being, to the essential attribute of the Absolute-its 
unity: in other words, you are yearning to see yourself as unique. 

This pretension is sometimes clearly manifested: “Things are 
always happening to me which happen to nobody else,” or even. 
You know, I have the most extraordinary dreams,” and so forth; 
the essential point being always the assertion of something distinc¬ 
tive, by which one thinks one is oneself, and unlike anybody else. 
Even though not openly manifested, this pretension to be distinct 
is basic in every human being: and if someone says to you, “As 
for me, there’s absolutely nothing unusual about me,” it is still 
a way of seeing a distinction in being entirely undistinguished. I 
knew a young woman who used often to repeat the affirmation 
that “People are all alike”; it was a mechanism of defense against 
the setbacks she had suffered in her pretensions to be unique; and 
her apparent exception confirmed the rule. 

One’s attachment to one’s temporal being shows itself in the 
fear of losing one’s total image of oneself. It is seen at its clearest 
in one’s fear of death. At bottom one is more afraid of death than 
of anything else. 

The Young Woman: How is it that this fear of death is so un¬ 
equally felt? The other day a young man was telling me, and I felt 
he was quite sincere, that death was a matter of indifference to 
him. 

The Author: The fear of the human being of death is so over¬ 
whelming that here you most often see that unconscious defense 
mechanism which is a refusal to take conscious notice. The 
younger a person is, healthy, well-balanced and leading a life that 
affirms him, the better immunized he will be against the fear of 
death; he may acknowledge death abstractly in his intellect, but 
he does not feel it as something possible at any moment and iS 
eventually certain. Who would like to know exactly the day and 
the hour of his death? Such precise knowledge would hinder the 
mechanism of defense. Remember that old aunt of Proust who 
was indignant when anyone told her that she might well live 
another ten or twenty years: her anger betrayed her anguish at so 
concrete a reminder of death. Illness and old age often 

the conscious fear of death by making it obviously more pro a e. 
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When you see the old, or the diseased, sincerely wishing to die, 
this again is a means of defense: they tell themselves that they 
wish for what will soon be forced upon them, and imagine death 
only from the point of view of the cessation of their suffering. But 
the human being has always within him. more or less uncon¬ 
sciously, the fear of death, and it is the greatest of all imaginable 
fears. If there were no mechanism of defense to diminish aware¬ 
ness of it it would kill the ordinary man. that animal who has 
need of eternity and who. in his feelings, entirely identifies his 
temporal being with the timeless Being of which it is but a con¬ 
tingent and transitory aspect. 

The Young Woman: But then, what about suicide? 

The .'\uthor: In the man who kills himself you have not the 
mere unawareness of his own attachment to himself, as in the 
young man you mentioned just now. In the suicide there is an 
actual inversion of this attachment, an inversion that is conscious. 
He kills himself, in the last analysis, from attachment to himself, 
for there is a clearly implied affirmation in his flight from an 
unbearable negation. The suicide is not desiring death but fleeing 
from an existence that negates him: he plunges into temporal 
death to escape the endless death which he seems in his anguish 
to be suffering. He is like someone who falls down a precipice 
backwards, not seeing whither he is going. Make no mistake, the 
suicide is not aiming at a total negation of his being; on the con¬ 
trary, he is taking the last step he can see to avert it. It is the 
final defense mechanism of the ultimate neurosis of defeat. 

The dread of losing the temporal image of oneself is clearly 
shown in amnesm-in the man who. after some shock, cannot re¬ 
member who he is. Have you ever watched in amazement the 
anguish of such a man in his struggle to recover memory of his 
past? He does in fact know who he is, since he is aware of his 
present thoughts and feelings. But he has lost a mass of memory 
material which constituted a great part of his temporal image of 
himself, and with it he has lost a portion of this image. To this 
case we may approximate that of the person who has never known 
who his parents were. This person has not lost anything, he only 
lacks the possession of notions which would have helped him to 
constitute his temporal image: for our origins are an important 
part of what we imagine ourselves to be. 
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Again, you encounter the fear of partially losing one’s tem¬ 
poral image in the anguish with which a man loses the use of one 
ol his senses. Even to imagine, vividly enough, that you are about 
to lose your sight, is to suffer anguish: and this not only because 
blindness would restrict your practical conduct of life, which it 
would do only relatively. Your absolute anguish is at the injury 
to the integrity of yourself. Conversely, the man who, after a hard 
interior struggle, has genuinely and fully accepted such an in¬ 
firmity, will tell you that life is more joyful than before, that there 
is an alleviation of his fundamental anxiety: in resigning a part 
of his attachment to his temporal being, he has lost part of the 
anxiety that goes with that attachment. 

The Young Woman: I can understand how my attachment to my 
self is shown by the fear of losing it. altogether or in part. But I 
see less clearly why it should make me want to see myself, so far 
as possible, as unique. 

The Author: Remember what we said before about fears and 
longings. It is the fear that is prior, fundamental: the longing is 
a movement by which one is trying to protect oneself in advance 
against the fear. Man covets money, for instance, to insure himself 
against his dread of being poor: but for his fear of hunger, cold, 
of death and of ridicule, he would not take such pains to amass 
wealth. My longing to affirm and enrich my own, separate, tem¬ 
poral image is in function with my dread of completely or partly 
losing it. 

It is here that we come upon what is commonly called to be 
“pride of oneself.” In so far as I am proud of myself, I tend to 
play for recognition by others as “Myself,” as a particular and 
distinct being not to be confoimded with anyone else. 

The Young Woman: Why do you say only that you try to get 
others to recognize you as distinct? Do you not tend also to see 
yourself as such? 

The Author: I certainly do; but I would say that this is only in 
order to demonstrate my distinctiveness to others, or so that others 
may eventually see it. I have no need to prove to myself that I am 
distinct: I have a subjective consciousness of my own organism 
that I have of no one else’s. But everything goes on inside me as 
though, so long as I alone see myself as distinct, this tvere not a 
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sufficient proof. I must lia\ e approbation from others: I need their 
recognition that 1 am distinct from them: nothing less can 
objectify and actualize my intuition of my own particularity. 

One may, no doubt, feel proud about some action of which 
no one else knows; but that is because one is persuaded that 
others would applaud if thev did know of it. or because one con¬ 
gratulates oneself by virtue of an ideal conception of oneself 
which indeed represents "another” within one. If the external 
witness is not effectively present it nevertheless is so virtually. 
Narcissus needs to have his mirror of water: if, far from the river, 
he still enjoys die thought of his own beauty, it is because he 
has seen its reflection before and may do so again. There is no 
self-pride without others either present or imagined. Note, more¬ 
over. that the judgment of the others is always imagined: I do not 
live in mv neighbour’s brain, nor is it his real opinion that matters 
to me but only mv imagination of his opinion, built upon what 
he shows me of it. The other person is not really present in my 
inner tribunal, he is represented there by the image of him that 
I perceive or have invented. In a case where the image is per- 
ceived. the manifestation counts above all. A prince may know 
that the sincerity of his courtiers is doubtful, without therefore 
taking any less delight in their skillfully-turned compliments. 

Self-pride, then, shows itself in the desire to be esteemed by 
others: that is. to obtain from a consciousness outside oneself the 
recognition of one’s individual, autonomous existence. 

1 his mav be manifested in countless ways: but it is interesting 
to note, in all their innumerable modalities, three different cate¬ 
gories corresponding to three degrees of self-pride. One may be 
advancing any of three different kinds of pretensions. These pre¬ 
tensions may concern my manifestation or appearances, what I ' 
do and what I have: or they may concern my potentialities, what 
I may be capable of: or lastly, they may concern my image in the 
abstract, independently of what I am doing or might be. 

The first category is the easiest to describe. One may be proud 
of what one has done, of one’s work, of one’s fortune, of one’s 
appearance, of the beauty of one’s wife, the number and faithful¬ 
ness of one’s friends, also of the number of one’s enemies (for 
whoever hates me must esteem me), of my tenacity, of the fineness 
of my sensitivity, or on the contrary, of my imperturbability, etc. 

• • . 1 here is no aspect of my temporal being of which I may not 
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avail myself, to make others admit I am I and no other. Since the 
opinions of others operate on the plane of the relative and com¬ 
parative, I must show myself to be doing or having more than the 
others, or less than they, always somehow differently. 

The Young Woman: Why is it that I make use, in fact, of one 
special aspect of myself to attract notice? 

THE Author: Because it is the aspect which seems to you the most 
distinctive and flattering. As a negative narcissist, you would hide 
any aspect of yourself that you thought distinctive but humiliat¬ 
ing. As for the ways in which one values one’s various aspects, it 
is an aesthetic question, with all the implications of subjectivity 
and objectivity which that involves. 

The second degree of pride is seen when the pretensions I put 
forward concern my potentialities. An example will enable you 
easily to see what I mean by this. You compliment an author upon 
a book he has just published; you see that he is not pleased with 
your compliment; he insists upon the defects of his book, he may 
go so far as to insinuate that you were rather silly to appreciate 
his work, thus revenging himself for the irritation that your com¬ 
pliments have inflicted upon him. This man sets his pride upon 
his potentialities, and he hates his actual work for being so in¬ 
ferior to what he imagines he is capable of producing. Such 
pretensions about one's potentiality may be a grave obstacle to 
one’s temporal realization. One may refuse to undertake anything 
for fear that the result may be unworthy of one's assumed capa¬ 
bility. Of such is Paul Valery’s Monsieur Teste; and so perhaps, 
in a measure, was Valery himself, seeing that he wrote, in Le 
Cimetiere Marin: 

After all that pride, after such strange 
Idleness, and yet full of power .... 

A man whose vanity is of the second degree often appears 
modest, because he shuns all “rivalry.” It is easy to see the fields 
of action to which he has abandoned all pretensions, but not so 
easy to see the smaller, more inaccessible stronghold into which 
his pretensions are withdrawn. 

Lastly, a man s pretensions may now be concerned only with his 
abstract image, independently of how he appears, of what he does 
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or could do, independently of his manifestation either actual or 
potential. Such pride has become practically invisible. 

The Young Woman: Isn’t that the pride we see. however, in the 
man who turns up at a fashionable tea party in a shabby sports 
coat? He despises his appearance and this is his way of saying, 
Take me for what I am. and not for a tailor’s model.” He is de¬ 
manding recognition for being simply himself without any dec¬ 
oration whatever. 

The Author: Don’t you believe it! He is still sporting a decora¬ 
tion: this man is trying to distinguish himself negatively, by be¬ 
ing dressed badly. Such behaviour is often an insurance against 
the risk of receiving insufficient affirmation. ”I am not sure of ex¬ 
celling all the other men at the party by my elegance: well then. 
I will be the least elegant.” Your example is one of pride, but of 
only the first degree. 

The Young Woman: But if this ultra-pride of yours has become 
quite invisible, how can you say it exists? 

The Author: First, because I can feel it intuitively within me. I 
know that, in such or such a sphere of life, I no longer want to 
advance any claims, either manifestly or virtually, because such 
pretensions would imply comparison between myself and others: 
I could not achieve ascendency over another person without ad¬ 
mitting a kind of promiscuity with others, a certain sameness of 
nature between us: and my super-refined pride bristles at the 
idea. I now feel it is a matter of indifference to me if I never excel 
in anything, and that I could renounce all thoughts of being able 
to do so if I wished. Even that inner stronghold I mentioned is 
now abandoned, and I dwell in a tiny ivory tower on top of it. 

•And then, I can feel this pride in another person, not by any 
form of manifest behaviour, but by a strange lack of any reaction 
when, normally, there ought to be one of some kind or other. 

The Young Woman: Is there not a relation between these three 

degrees of pride and the different degrees of subtle potency in a 
human being? 

The Author: Yes. certainly. The refinements of pride may be¬ 
come more and more manifest during the course of life but they 
originate with the inborn essence of the being; you can detect 
them, too, in quite young people. 
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The Young Woman: And why are some people intensely vain 
and touchy, while others are not? We all have our pride, but why 
do some feel it all the time, others less often, and some never? 

The Author: As I said before, the human being is seeking in¬ 
cessantly to feel that he “exists,” and values the emotions for their 
power to give him that feeling. A man lives the more proudly, the 
more his pride is apt to arouse emotions. And it is the more apt 
to do this, the more the positive and negative components of his 
narcissism are strong, and of equal strength. Those whose nar¬ 
cissism is almost w'holly negative live w’ithoui much pride, they 
make almost no claims: these are the simple people who willingly 
occupy the lowest places and are happy applauding the others; 
you will never see their pride unless you flatter them: then they 
are troubled, and blush: but so long as you do nothing to stir up 
their pride, neither will they. On the other hand, one whose nar¬ 
cissism is almost entirely positive—which incidentally is very rare 
—will again be simple; he will not show pride, for he is “above 
it.” But the person in whom the two opposite kinds of narcissism 
are nearly balanced lives by his pride in all circumstances. It is 
comparable to what you find in class-consciousness: this simple 
man is modest, that prince is modest: another man, just lately 
nobilitated. is arrogant and sensitive. 

Pride is over-compensation for the lack of a profound sense of 
dignity. One might say that the ordinary man is wanting in the 
“proper pride” of his virtually divine nature: he strives convul¬ 
sively for “being” in the sense of distinctiveness, because he lacks 
awareness of his identity with the Principle, with the Unity, and 
wants at least to have something that resembles it. The pride by 
which I separate myself is a substitute for the “proper pride 
thanks to which I might reunite myself with the All and yet not 
lose myself. Attachment of the One to the Many—that is a cheap 
substitute for the love which should unite the One with the Many. 
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Self-Love and Love of Others 


Self-love and love that is adoration-Self-love and be¬ 
nevolent love—Self-love and erotic lox>e—Humiliation 
the enemy of eroticism—Ordinary and subtle self-love, 
their different effects upon erotic love—Description of 
the oppositions between a person's reactions to ordi¬ 
nary self-love and subtle self-love; between Don Juan 
and the “great lover”—A note upon the sado-masochis¬ 
tic element in attachment 


The Author: The operation of self-love, considerable and al¬ 
most incessant as it is in many persons, has important repercus¬ 
sions upon their love of others. This it may either exalt or kill. 
We must now give special attention to this question. It is in rela¬ 
tion to erotic love that we shall find the most interesting psycho- 
logicaj mechanisms: but I want first to remind you, in a few 
words, of what we have already noted about the relations of 
adoration and of benevolent love with self-love. 

Adqration. the perception of "the divine" in another being, is 
wholly incompatible with self-love. The positive narcissistic pro¬ 
jection of my divine image upon my temporal image now trans¬ 
fers itself to the temporal image of the adored object: and in so 
far as I adore that object I cease to adore myself: no man can 
serve two masters. The lover who adores has no pride. The in¬ 
ferior position he takes up before his idol does not worry him at 
all. he IS not even conscious of it. To be inferior to "God" is no 
disgrace: there is no common measure between a number, how¬ 
ever great, and infinity itself. So the man whose adoration is 
nearly pure-I must again remind you of the rarity of the type-is 
perfectly at ease before the woman he adores. If he is timid in all 
other circumstances, he is not so here: at moments when he is liv- 
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mg intensely in his feeling of adoration he is even freed from his 
timidity towards the rest of the world. 

In benevolent love, on the other hand, one may see self-love at 
work, and this in many ways, but that is so easily understood I 
need hardly elaborate it. In love of this kind the one is giving, the 
other receiving, one is fulfilling the other’s need. But to need 
anything is felt as a degradation, and to accept what someone 
gives to us and to thank the donor for it is sometimes unpleasant 
to us. That lies at the root of many an ingratitude: the receiver 
ascribes to the giver the humiliation he has been made to feel; he 
comforts himself by minimizing what he has accepted or suspect¬ 
ing ungracious motives for the gift, etc. Many people will confess 
to you that they always feel embarrassed when they have to return 
thanks; that they would rather not be obliged than have to do it. 
The one who gives, on the contrary, feels uplifted, and moved to 
sympathy for the recipient who gave him the occasion to gratify 
his self-love. Should he be aware’ of the fact he might be troubled 
by it, thinking that he only renders service to gratify himself: but 
in that thought he is quite likely to be mistaken. The joyful per¬ 
ception of “the divine’’ in any good, vivifying or creative action 
is an interior movement quite different from the gratification of 
self-love. The two may co-exist in us, but they are none the less 
distinct and, if the latter is not aesthetic, the former is very much 
so. This mistake is closely comparable to that of confounding 
adoration with sexual desire in erotic love. The one who gives 
may, at the sight of his recipient’s relief, be feeling a joy quite as 
pure as he would feel if ihe gift had come from someone else: he is 
happy that there should be so much more joy and harmony in the 
world, and not only because this betterment of the world pro¬ 
ceeds from his own behaviour. The distinction is of capital im¬ 
portance. 

We shall have to consider at much greater length the relations 
that exist between self-love and erotic love. As we know, erotic 
love is a mixture of adoration and sexual desire. Pure adoration 
has nothing to do with self-love; no more has it with pure sexu¬ 
ality: this last point may surprise you, for it is rare indeed to fin 
a man primitive or crude enough for his sexuality to operate m 
the purely animal way. If however you can imagine the interior 
state of a man for whom the woman is simply a sexual object ^ 
in no degree a psychic consciousness you will understand that 
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this absence of another consciousness excludes any play of self- 
love: the act is without a spectator and although it may, as a func¬ 
tional a< lion, affirm the subject, affirmation without a conscious 
object cannot be a gratification of pride. While pure adoration is 
above self-love, the purely sexual is beneath it. But the erotic 
lover is in his element in self-love; it is in erotic love that we see 
the play of self-love in all its complexity. 

This whole question is governed by a law that I would have 
you note carefully before tve go into the details: humiliation is the 
enemy of erotic excitation, self-glorification its friend. A sense of 
being affirmed favours the arousal of sexual desire: the sense of 
being denied lessens or eliminates it. 

The Young Man: How can that law be consistent with what one 
observes in masochism? 

The Author: I do not mean objective humiliation or glorifica¬ 
tion, but the subjective impression of the one or the other. The 
masochist feels he is being affirmed by that which, objectively, 
negates him. We will return to that point presently. Don’t for¬ 
get that human beings, according to their individual psychic 
structure, feel exalted or humiliated by things that are very 
different or even radically opposed. The self-glorification re¬ 
quired for one's erotic impulse is subjective, and you may find it 
in one psychological situation or in another. This law is estab¬ 
lished. inductively, from obsei^-ation of the facts: but note, at the 
same time, how one can also find it by logical deduction. It is logi¬ 
cal that the impulse towards the creation of a new being should 
surge up in me at a moment w’hen I feel I am myself affirmed as 
"being”; such an impulsion arising outside myself heightens the 
impulse ascendant within me. At a moment when, on the con¬ 
trary, I have a descending movement of humiliation inside me 
and feel that my being is diminished. I am understandably un¬ 
able to produce a creative motion toward the outer world. 

The Young Man: Imagine, nevertheless, a man whom a woman 
is nagging at, in private: sl»e humiliates him by a long, con¬ 
temptuous monologue, until at last this man leaps at her in a 
fury and possesses her sexually with the inner feeling and inten¬ 
tion of revenge. Is not such a scene possible? 

The Author: Certainly it is. But note that the sexual impulse of 
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this man arose at the moment when he re-established his pride 
by a counter-attack, a moment in which he re-affirmed himself, 
with pride at his own reaction. Without that reaction, if the 
man had remained humiliated under the woman’s insults, if he 
had conceded that she was right and he was nothing but a “poor 
wretch —and provided also that he were not a masochist, apt to 
find self-affirmation in being outwardly negated—why, then your 
man would have been quite incapable of any sexual performance. 

W'hen to any degree one feels oneself inwardly humiliated, or 
under threat of it, it is this interior condition, apart from the 
exterior, objective humiliation, w'hich inhibits one’s sexuality 
to the same degree. 

We shall see some detailed applications of this law to concrete 
cases. But first let us consider, in general, the relations that ob¬ 
tain between the subtle potency of a lover and the ways in which 
his self-love affects his eroticism. If his subtle potency is great, 
if he is one of those people commonly said to be “high-strung.” 
he will love himself in the subtle way that I mentioned as pride of 
the second degree. The lover whose subtle potency is on the con¬ 
trary small, a simpler or cruder type of man, has the common 
pride which pretends to nothing beyond the plane of manifesta¬ 
tion. This common pride is less vulnerable, and the man less ex¬ 
posed to sexual inhibition. 

Provided with these key concepts, we shall be able to unlock 
the mysteries of many individual cases. There are two main cate¬ 
gories of human beings from the point of view we are now con¬ 
sidering: those for whom the erotic is associated with a situation 
of conflict between enamoured opponents, and those for whom it 
is associated w'ith friendly relations between partners. This is a 
capital distinction, of which I want you to take careful note—of 
course without forgetting that a given case may belong more or 
less to both categories. 

Madame Simone de Beauvoir asserts that eroticism is essentially 
a movement towards "the Other’’ or an "otherness, and not 
towards "the Same." Let us examine this assertion, of which I 
can say at once that it is in one sense inaccurate. The Other -- 
let us say "the object" to avoid confusion of words—is only mani¬ 
fest as "the Other" to the degree that, physically or psychically, it 
confronts me in a conflict: it manifests itself, however, ^ 

Same" so far as it is friendly, not opposing but participating. That 
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Struggle is an essential aspect of life is very certain; but let us 
never forget that life can quite as well present itself under the 
aspect of participation in a common creation: conflict is not 
the only mode of contact we establish with others, that of par¬ 
ticipation is quite equally valid. Let us say. rather, thanks to our 
understanding of the Law of Three, that a genuine contact with 
another implies a reconciliation and equilibration between our 
contacts of exclusion and of inclusion: there is no real friendship 
if my friend and I refuse ever to oppose one another, neither is 
real contact possible if we do so all the time. You see how we 
rediscover, in eroticism, this primordial distinction between 
conflict and participation. A man who has the minimum of 
subtle potency, whose pride is involved only with the outwardly 
manifest, will (ind his erotically exciting affirmation in the suc¬ 
cessful issue of a conflict with the other: he is excited by feeling 
himself the stronger—or the weaker, if he is a masochist. This 
kind of man—to take the most extreme case for clearness’ sake— 
enjoys violation either inflicted or suffered. A man with a pro¬ 
pensity to rape feels exalted by a victory snatched from a woman 
who does not want him: while a woman who is inclined to enjoy 
being violated feels exalted by the fact that the man, by struggling 
to overcome her. has to recognize her autonomy—once again, 
whoever fights against me is appreciating me. You know the sort 
of child who. if it fails to attract its mother’s notice by good con¬ 
duct. does what is forbidden to get the attention of being pun¬ 
ished by her. 

But see what happens within a person whose self-love is subtle, 
who has withdrawn his pride from what he manifestly is and has 
set it upon what he might or could be. This man, whose pride is 
more sensitive and vulnerable, dare not court the risks of defeat 
at the vulgar level of manifestation. He denies that anything he 
does has the right to represent him in the eyes of others, for what 
he does is necessarily limited and imperfect: he entrenches his 
pride in what he could do if he chose. He cannot engage in a con¬ 
flict, because the successful issue of a conflict is never a certainty, 
and the prospect of a set-back, however slight, terrifies him. Any 
situation of erotic conflict calls up this unbearable spectre of 
defeat; once all his forces were engaged upon the plane of mani¬ 
fest reality there would be no escape in case of failure. The least 
pressure he might put upon the other to obtain an erotic re- 
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sponse would be a step into the freezing zone of a possible re¬ 
fusal—that is. of a fuimiliation. So this man will never bring the 
least pressure to bear upon the woman he wants: he will ask, 
periiaps implore, but will keep himself effectually shielded against 
defeat by the fact that he has not engaged all his resources in the 
affair. To have refrained from using some part of his powers is 
enough to prevent eventual defeat from being a total negation 
of him; and that is what matters to this subtle subject, whose feel¬ 
ing is on the plane of images,—the plane of totality. Such a man 
cannot use violence. He may be persistent in solicitation of a 
woman who refuses him. but will not show the least aggressive¬ 
ness, either physical or psychic. Suppose the woman finally con¬ 
sents: if she gives him to understand that it is ‘‘only to please 
him” and that she has to make some effort to bring herself to the 
point, he is at once inhibited, impotent; the woman no longer 
means anything to him; for the effort it costs her to give herself 
is equivalent to an effort of aggression on his own part, and this 
quite inhibits his erotic impulse. His eroticism demands a situa¬ 
tion without any conflict, one of entirely friendly participation; 
it is not an urge to "the Other," but to "the Same, not an im¬ 
pulse towards an object with a will opposing his, but willing with 
him and like him. It is an "urge." therefore it springs from the 
virile component, and the man I am speaking of may be highly 
virile erotically, but his impulse is towards participation, not 
struggle. Never confound virility with gross, exterior aggressive¬ 
ness. The participation in a mutual action docs require a kind 
of aggressiveness too, but this is a different, interior aggressive 
ness against one’s own inertia, one’s laziness and inner passivity. 

I emphasize this case of the subtle human being because it is 
much harder to understand than that of the non-subtle man w o 
is exalted by his external victory or defeat. The subtle subject, 
even if masochistic, will be impotent before a woman who takes 
the initiative or is aggressive in their iniercourse-he can no more 
consent to be ravished than to ravish: the moment there is con 
flict" in the air he withdraws, declines, and so does his sexual 
organ. The conditions necessary to his sexual potency, whicn 
may then be great, are delicate: he needs to feel that the woman 
is consenting with good grace, that he need not constrain 
and yet that she is not requiring the act of him. that she P 
him under no threat of contempt or reproach if the act shou 
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not occur, so that he feels no constraint. He needs to feel him¬ 
self a free agent, the other neither refusing nor exacting anything 
of him. An erotic fantasy that such a man may sometimes have, 
is of a beautiful woman, completely pul to sleep by some soporific, 
whom he possesses when she is thus unconscious of it: showing 
clearly how this kind of eroticism requires the absence of an 
“otherness," of another psychological awareness capable of op¬ 
position. 

Let us return for a moment to the human being with an or¬ 
dinary self-love. One such type of woman is well enough known 
—the genuine sexual adventuress or “vamp." She likes to ravish 
a man by goading him to assault her; then she struggles not to 
yield, deriving self-affirmation from the struggle: sometimes she 
refuses yielding altogether and finds her supreme gratification in 
the dementia or suicide of the man; more often, fortunately, she 
will yield, though only after fighting to the end. thus achieving 
ravishment by an adversary worthy of her. If this type of woman 
tries her powers upon a man of great "subtlety." she wastes her 
efforts. The man “falls for her" at the start, allured by what seems 
to be a promise of unconditional surrender: but on a closer 
view’ he soon sees he is being drawn into a duel, that violence is 
expected of him: and he at once becomes impotent, without any 
desire. The woman may then revenge herself for the insult by 
despising the man: if she is more perspicacious, she may sense 
something of the subtlety behind the impotence and feel a pe¬ 
culiar respect for the man who has refused her challenge: but 
these two can never come to sexual agreement for they belong to 
incompatible categories. 

T HE Young Man : Cannot one change one’s category? 

The .Author: No. but you may have a psychic structure halfway 
between these two categories, so that you have a capacity for 
violence and conflict, of medium intensity, and some capacity 
for amicable eroticism, also of medium intensity. But if you are 
at the extreme of one or the other category you are firmly fixed 
there. Don Juan can never live through a "great love affair” and 
the great, adoring lovers can never be Don Juans. 

Don Juan's pride is of the ordinary type, which finds its exal¬ 
tation in victorious conflict. He campaigns for love as one cam¬ 
paigns in war: and all s fair in love and war." as the saying goes. 
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In his Passion and Society, Denis de Rougemont draws an in¬ 
teresting parallel between the historic evolution of war and that 
of erotic love. Don Juan is inevitably faithless; indeed, when he 
has once achieved the sexual act, repetitions of it lose value for 
him as they cease to gratify his pride: it is the first time that 
counts. The man of subtle pride, on the other hand, remains 
faiihful as long as the sense of entire and secure possession of the 
other has not come to inhibit his erotic impulse; the impulse may 
of course be destroyed by such an impression, but not at all by 
the repetition of sexual intercourse; so long as the adored one re¬ 
mains friendly, and the more so she becomes, the more this man 
tends to remain true to her, for his eroticism thrives on friend¬ 
ship. Women often think that they lower their value by giving 
themselves, and in general they are right, for men with ordinary 
pride are more numerous than the others. But they are wrong 
if they deal with a man of the subtle type; in his eyes they gain 
value by giving themselves and thus reassuring him against any 
necessity of having to exercise constraint over them: such a man 
desires them the more for having won them. These are the 
"subtle” men who are sometimes impotent at the first sexual 
encounter, or in the first few, but no longer once they feel that 
the woman, by accepting them again in spite of a first fiasco, treats 
them more like a friend than like a sexually exigent woman. It 
is they, too, who break off an affair as soon as the woman shows 
any aggressiveness. Should you ever wish, madam, to shake off a 
"subtle” lover, send him a nasty letter or provoke a scene: that 
will act on him like a cold shower and will thoroughly lower his 
erotic valuation of you. 

This kind of man is attracted by women who are reputedly 
"easy": he may be attracted by a "difficult” one if his love for 
her is an adoring one—since pride then plays no part at all—but 
in no other case. It is because they are of a certain "subtlety 
that you find many men dream of sexual relations with women of 
a lower class, but they do not proceed to action because the serv¬ 
ant or the secretary is not always eager to consent and some 
pressure would be required. Don Juan, on the contrary, is all the 
more allured if the woman is, or seems to be, difficult. Here, too, 
one finds the fantasy of the sexual act with a nun. Don Juan, the 
man who delights in rape, is disgusted and impotent with a 
prostitute: you will find that the man who is impotent in a 
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brothel is no “great lover’' and that he has but ordinary pride. 

The man of ordinary pride feels excited if he can take a woman 
from someone else, or deceive his own wife, cases which to him 
represent victory in situations of conflict. If his wife gives him 
leave to deceive her. she undermines his will to do so. The 
■'subtle’’ man. if he is deceiving a husband, deplores the fact that 
the later is not complaisant: he dreads the danger of discovery, 
not necessarily from co^vardice or the material aspect of the con¬ 
flict, but because atty situation of conflict is incompatible with his 
erotic feeling. He will abandon a love affair it his wife discovers 
it and reacts aggressively. 

The man of ordinary pride takes pleasure in seeing his wife 
or mistress coveted by others, if he is sure of vindicating his own 
claim, but if not. he is jealous and his own erotic relationship to 
her grows more aggressive. The “subtle’’ man is not jealous, as 
that would be acceptance of a situation of conflict: if conflict 
seems inevitable he will rather withdraw from the battle that 
others are forcing upon him. 

The "subtle” man likes to be more attached to the woman than 
she is to him: he always wants to be the partner who loves the 
most. In effect, the attitude of subordination he thus willingly as¬ 
sumes is precisely the opposite of that of an aggressive claimant, 
which would kill his erotic feeling: a position of voluntary en¬ 
slavement is eminently “pacific.” But the men of ordinary pride 
are the more numerous, so that you will see. in the majority of 
erotic relationships, a competition in which each tries to show 
the other that he or she is the less attached of the two. This de¬ 
plorable conflict is a cause of endless broils and misunderstand¬ 
ings, often of mortal hatreds. The more good-natured version of 
this conflict is a kind of sentimental affectation: each of the 
lovers tries to prove conclusively that it was the other who “be¬ 
gan it,” each refusing to take the initiative although both are 
hoping for reciprocity. You also find this kind of coquetry some¬ 
times in friendships between two men, or two women. 

The Young Man: If Don Juan cannot live a “great love.” nor 
a great lover carry on like Don Juan, what does each of them 
think of the erotic relationships he is incapable of? 

The Author: Don Juan is rather vexed never to have known 
a great passion—at least, he would be if he had to admit its ex- 
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istence: but he usually avoids that carefully, looking down on the 
passionate lover as on a eunuch. Very different is the reaction of 
the “subtle” man to Don Juanism. Though what he is living is su¬ 
perior to what the other is doing, the subtle man often feels 
keenly his incapacity for ordinary amorous conquests. It seems 
to him that the more ought to include the less: and he is irritated 
that an interior prohibition should be so humiliating. He thinks 
it would be marvellous to seduce a woman one did not adore; a 
thing which he would not in reality find at all marvellous, ex¬ 
cept that it would represent a relief from this inward veto. Most 
to be pitied is the man who, having a strong subtle potency and 
being therefore unable to affirm himself by playing the Don 
Juan, is equally unable to live the “great love” of which he is 
potentially capable. Both these “subtle” varieties try to make 
cavalier conquests which are failures, either because of sexual 
impotence, or because of boredom or anguish once the conquest 
is attained. It often takes many years for a “subtle” man to under¬ 
stand and accept his utter incapacity for conquest without great 
love. For such a man the erotic can never take on the light and 
pleasant aspect he hopes for, and for which he envies Don Juan: 
he is destined, in the erotic life, to the heights and depths of 
dramatic love; for him it is all or nothing. 

The Young Man: Your subtle man ought then to find himself 
at ease, from the erotic point of view, in marriage: for marriage 
is a situation that is shared. You told us, however, that marriage 
was an anti-erotic situation. 


The Author: That is because marriage is something else be¬ 
sides a friendly situation. It brings with it the notion of regu¬ 
larity, conformity with the moral law. When we come to sexual 
repression I will show you how the affirmation in eroticism is 
bound up with a sexual protest against the morally regular. If 
our “subtle” man has a compelling moral ideal, as is so often 
the case, what is sexually “lawful” will hardly be erotic to him, 
since it will not provide the element of protest he wants in t is 
domain. 

If the wife is not, as such, an object that exalts the erotic, this 
is not. as Simone de Beauvoir maintains, because she is not an 
"otherness”; it is not due to the psychological situation that ob¬ 
tains between a married pair, but because of the legitimacy o 
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their position before the collectivity. It is not because the wife 
accepts the sexual act without resistance that she loses in erotic 
value, but because what she accords her husband is approved 
by moral rule. 

The Young Man: When we were speaking about prejudices con¬ 
cerning sexuality we saw that they were either favourable or 
hostile. Do not these prejudices influence the relations between 
love and pride that we have just been considering? 

The Author: You are right to remind me of that. The man who 
has a prejudice in favour of sexuality of course sees the sexual 
act as one that exalts liim. and this cannot but heighten, on the 
whole, his erotic impulse. Things are more complicated when 
there is a prejudice against the sexual. Such a prejudice may be 
anti-aphrodisiac, but it can also be quite the reverse if the erotic 
impulse is strong enough to overcome the objection. We shall 
return to this when we consider the "varieties” of the sexual act, 
and the perversions. 

The Young Man: I wish you would talk more precisely about 
masochism. What exactly happens in a person who is under com¬ 
pulsion and yet finds exaltation in it? 

The Author: There is reason to distinguish three kinds of 
masochism. 

There is a masochism which is a normal function of the femi- 
nine component, as we shall see when we study the normal recon¬ 
ciliation between the two components in an enduring partner¬ 
ship: here the subject feels affirmed by his active resistance to 
external aggression. 

We find a second sort of masochism in the sexual perversions, 
where the subject feels affirmed by submission to a cruel situa¬ 
tion. 

The third kind of masochism consists in the subject’s feeling 
affirmed by passive resistance to the aggression of the other, by 
the fact that he or she manages to endure, and in spite of all to 
live, under this aggression. This we do not see in eroticism, but 
only in attachment. Unhappily, it is by no means rare for a re¬ 
lationship to endure simply by reason of mutual possession, with¬ 
out love, without eroticism, without goodwill. And the strength 
of such an attachment is sometimes extraordinary. Sadist and 
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masochist respeciively. the partners detest one another because 
oi the dependence of each upon the other. The sadist needs the 
other, by denying whom he can affirm himself; the masochist in 
turn needs the other in order to feel affirmed by-suffering such a 
unique and bitter unhappiness at the other’s hands, and by 
nevertheless bearing up against it. Thus both of them experience 
the violent emotions on which they are now dependent, drugs 
tltat are indispensable to keep up their feeling that they “exist” 
—but of which they must continually increase the dose. Never 
believe that they “like” their situation; it is a serious error to 
suppose that such a woman “likes” to be beaten. They do not 
like their painful situation, they need it, which is quite a dif¬ 
ferent thing. Their congenital natures and the circumstances of 
their lives have led them into this blind alley where they have 
to bear and inflict suffering in order to feel that they exist. To 
treat a masochistic woman is the saddest work of the psychologist; 
for such a woman fights back inch by inch, to preserve her 
rationalization of her attachment and not have to break it. She 
expects to be cured of her suffering without having to give up 
the drug, whicli she feels would be like an annihilation. She re¬ 
fuses to see that lier life could have any meaning outside her 
tunnel and clings to her darkness. When a drowning man re¬ 
sists your efforts to save him you may be able to stun him with a 
good blow and save him despite himself; but what can be done 
in the physical world is impossible, unfortunately, in psychology. 
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Sexual Impotence 


The sexual function not directly controlled by the will 
—Man’s attachment to his sexual potency—The sexual 
function requires specific stimuli, material or psychic 
—Accidental impotence; errors of the imagination— 
Temporary impolence—Chronic impotence, of sudden 
or of slow appearance—Relations between the erotic 
and other kinds of affirmation—Special cases—Casa¬ 
nova: the "super-potent” man 


The Young Man: As we have just been considering the relations 
between pride and sexuality, and the inhibiting effect of humilia¬ 
tion, will you tell us something about the psychological causes 
of sexual impotence? 

The Author; That is a depressing and slightly absurd phenome¬ 
non, but we ought indeed to speak of it. Both sexes may experi¬ 
ence sexual inhibition, but by impotence we mean inhibition in 
man. 

Impotence is practically always of psychic origin. We cannot 
understand what determines it without first considering how man, 
in general, thinks of his sexual function. The impotent man usu¬ 
ally thinks he has some organic malady: for he imagines that his 
normal sexual function is directly subject to his will, that is. re¬ 
sponsive to his arbitrary wish to bring it into action, as the con¬ 
traction of his biceps muscle is directly determined by his arbi¬ 
trary decision to raise his forearm: therefore, when his sexual 
organ is unresponsive to the incitements of his will, he thinks 
something is organically wrong. Such erroneous ideas about a 
phenomenon so easily observable call for some explanation. 
They are explained by the immense attachment a man feels for 
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his sexual potency, an attachment such that it is deeply and un¬ 
consciously repugnant to him to admit that this essential faculty 
is beyond his direct volition and that, although his organism 
grants it upon his demand in its appropriate forms, he cannot 
exact it without risk of a denial. It is understandable that man 
should be attached to the highest of his creative functions, his 
capacity for giving life to a new human being. Many men imagine 
that they cling to their sexual potency for the pleasure it can 
procure them; but they do so much more for its intense and 
elevating affirmation of their being, before others and before 
themselves, than for this merely organic pleasure. It is a matter 
of self-affirmation on the plane of images, much more than on 
the plane of sensations; in general, high valuation of the sexual 
resides far less in pleasure of the senses than most people imagine. 
Not a few men. if faced with the alternatives of losing their sight 
or their sexual potency, would choose the loss of their vision: al¬ 
though blindness would be the far greater disability, they would 
feel less humiliated by it. 

Man assumes, then, more or less unconsciously, that his sex 
is a directly voluntary function: yet he need only observe himself 
objectively to see it is no such thing. Erection is not a muscular 
contraction responsive to one's command: if I gave such a com¬ 
mand to my organism, as I w'ould give my arm the order to bend, 
nothing at all would ensue. This is a phenomenon much more 
delicately conditioned, one that presupposes a certain inner state 
of sexual desire: I cannot possibly bring it about except through 
this interior condition. Neither can I produce this inner state by 
arbitrary decision; not without the fulfillment of specific con¬ 
ditions of stimulus, conditions that vary greatly with the degree 
of "subtlety’' of the subject. In the case of a man of little 
subtlety—a "gross" subject, let us say, without attaching any pe¬ 
jorative sense to the word—the existing conditions are primarily 
material: if he is with a woman whose physical characteristics 
please him, the sensorial perceptions he has of her, above all if 
unclothed, automatically release the desire and bring the function 
into play. But from the case of the not entirely gross man to that 
of the highly subtle one, everything becomes more and more com¬ 
plicated, for the more subtle the man is the more he feels upon 
the plane of images, to the detriment of what he may feel upon 

the plane of sensations. 
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The Young Man: Why to the detriment of the plane of sensa¬ 
tions? May not a subtle man feel, when he wants to, as much on 
the one plane as on the other? One who is capable of the superior 
is surely also capable of the inferior? 

The Author: In a sense you are right. If a very subtle man has 
so successfully affirmed himself externally, and acquired a Self 
so strong that he is now hardly at all vulnerable in his self-love, 
if he has become detached from the aesthetic or inaesthetic char¬ 
acter of his manifestation—then he will have no further fears of 
defeat and will be freed from the negative spectres of his imag¬ 
ination. But such men are very rare, for one can attain to that 
development only by conscious working at the realization of one¬ 
self, and how many are there who even know of the possibility 
or the value of such a work? 

In practice the highly subtle man lives very much indeed upon 
the plane of images; his sexual excitation depends above all 
upon his erotic imagery and the way in which the actual woman, 
and the psychological situation in which he is with her, cor¬ 
respond witli his images. What excites him sexually is much more 
cerebral than sensorial: the latter is present to him certainly, but 
conditioned bv the cerebral stimuli. For a woman to be pleas¬ 
ing and tindressed before him is not enough to arouse him auto¬ 
matically. 

To sum it up, the erotic situation is primarily a material one 
for the gross type of man. but for the subtle, it is psychological. 

Sexual impotence may present itself in an accidental manner, 
which one might call '‘normal”: or in a manner which is chronic, 
inveterate and pathological. 

The Young Man: How can you call impotence "normal”? 

The Author: Don't be hasty, but reflect a little! The sexual 
function, not being directly subject to the will, presupposes the 
presence of a stimulus adequate to the subject's own structure. If 
the conditions do not amount to such a stimulus it is normal for 
the man to be impotent. The gross man. too. may be impotent 
when the sexual act is offered to him by a woman who. for any 
physical reason, repels him; just as a man who is not famished 
will feel incapable of eating anything repugnant to him; his 
throat refuses to swallow it. But of course it is the subtle man to 
whom this "normal,” accidental impotence most often occurs. 
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We have seen how he is inhibited in erotic situations that are 
characterized by “'conflict,” because any aggressiveness on his 
pan may, as he thinks, expose him to an unbearable, total nega¬ 
tion. He then feels no desire and finds himself impotent accord- 
ingly. 

The Young Man: Why does he get into such a situation if he 
did not want it? 

The Author: First of all. he may have been expecting quite a 
different situation. The excessive imagination of such a man 
plays him some nasty tricks. He may know, for instance, a woman 
whose form is pleasant to him: imagines himself seducing and 
possessing her: and all goes marvellously in the scene as he imag¬ 
ines it: for imagination has a magical power of eliminating every 
displeasing aspect of a situation and presenting only those that 
charm. In the imaginary event both the inward and outward be¬ 
haviour of the woman are implicitly congenial: her psychological 
consciousness is absent or docile to every wish of our dreamer. 
Then a real meeting is asked and granted: our subject goes to it 
all excited by his dream: and, behold, the reality is entirely difi 
fcrent! It is the same physical woman, but psychically another 
one. Her autonomous psychic awareness, which imagination had 
left out of account, now stands in his way like a rock and his 
dream collapses in face of the reality. Our man would like to 
appeal to her reason, to tell her she “is not playing the game, 
that the situation is not what he bargained for: but he is alone 
with this woman who afier all never promised to correspond to 
his imagination of her. So her attitude puts him in a situation of 
“conflict"; his imaginary desire vanishes into air, and he is im¬ 
potent. 

Or sometimes our subject, wishing to affirm himself by making 
a conquest, has jumped at the first opportunity that presented 
itself: his imagination cheats him not so much about the woman s 
psychological reality as about her physical characteristics: having 
seen little of her he has endowed her with a “sex-appeal she has 
not at all for him. The real encounter ends in the same fiasco. In 
these cases we already see what is wrong with the chronically 
impotent—the imaginary desire, the "desire for desire con¬ 
cerned with some imaginary woman, and not the authentic desire 

for an actual woman. 
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Before we say more about chronic impotence, note what goes on 
within the subtle man after an accidental impotence. This man 
does not rightly understand what has happened to him: he is 
annoyed to have suddenly lost all desire and to have been unable 
without it to control his organism. Even without desire he would 
have wished to accomplish the act rather than be ridiculous. His 
pretension to control his sex in any circumstances has had a rude 
shock, and the inliibiting effect of this humiliation is not limited 
to the one case of failure but continues for some time. \ man 
who had incurred this misadventure told me that for the follow¬ 
ing fortnight, during which he had the prudence to make no 
other sexual attempt, he noticed that his inner erotic world was 
completely dormant. He tried out in his mind the most exciting 
erotic images but they seemed to him grotesque and lifeless. 
After a fortnight the malefic spell was lifted, and while passing 
a very beautiful girl in the street he became joyfully aware that 
a vivifying impulse was flowing throughout his being. He had 
regained his habitual condition, in which sexual desire and per¬ 
formance had a meaning to him. and an important one. 

This observation of the temporary eclipse of eroticism will help 
us to understand chronic impotence, which may begin in either of 


two ways, suddenly or gradually. 

Its sudden beginning is generally a complete surprise to the 
man who is its victim. He may be. for example, a young and 
"subtle” man who. hindered in other realms of self-affirmation, 
is attached most of all to that of sexuality: he wants to play the 
Don Juan though he is not really of that psychic type. He has 
succeeded in this role hitherto, and his demand that he must al¬ 
ways do so has gradually grown more insistent; a fear of failure 
has grown with it. but this remains unconscious, being repressed 
by his attachment to success. Superficially, he takes his sexual 
potency for granted, but deeper down a doubt underlies this ar¬ 
rogance and is complementary to it. Because of his arrogance, he 
IS not wary enough, and he is vulnerable to the slightest failure 
And failure comes one day or another: he keeps a sexual appoint¬ 
ment. much more to reaffirm himself by the act than with any 
genuine organic desire: he is so sure of his potency that he hardly 
pays enough attention to the woman to derive the necessary 
stimuhis from his perceptions of her. for he is thinking much 
more about h.s own attitude, of the part he is playing. For want 
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of perceptive stimulus, his organ suddenly becomes lazy, and 
ininiediatelv the profound doubt surges up into a consciousness 
that is absolutely unprepared to entertain it: the terror of im¬ 
potence invades this man’s imagination with inhibiting force. 
If. at that instant, he saw clearly what had just happened to him 
and abstained from anv further adventure until the interior 
wound caused bv this humiliation were healed, the healing would 
not take long and he might begin living upon a new and better 
basis. But our subject, all distracted and ignorant of the psychic 
causes of his disgrace, thinks he is ill. and then plunges into other 
sexual experiences by which he hopes to reassure himself. In the 
course of these further attempts he concentrates all his attention 
upon the organ which has so cruelly let him down, giving no at¬ 
tention to the woman—at least not as a sexual object, for he thinks 
very much of her as a witness of his vain efforts. But anxious con¬ 
centration upon his own organism has never aroused erection in 
any man: these attempts are therefore followed by more failures: 
the wound of self-love is then further envenomed, deepens and 
grows more difficult to cure. Our subject despises himself, and his 
defeats spread from this activity into other spheres of his life. 
A vicious circle is thus set up. This man has a longing for the 
sexual act—at least, so he thinks. In truth he has not. for if he 
had he. would be potent: he longs only for the sexual desire which 
would render the act possible. He thinks he is suffering from 
lack of sexual pleasure when he is only suffering from having 
lost the faculty and feeling, belittled by the negation of his pre¬ 
tension. In reality, woman no longer means anything to him, he 
only lusts for her as the indispensable accessory and witness to 
overcome his humiliation. 

In other cases, impotence sets in gradually. It may be caused 
by relations to some woman whose attitude towards the subject 
humiliates him more and more deeply. Or perhaps it happens to a 
man who. from fear of life, shrinks more and more from every 
opportunity to affirm himself that life presents to him. It is as 
though his virile component gradually abdicated, and there is 
a corresponding decline in his potency. This man who tremb es 
more and more before his wife, his head clerk or the housekeeper 
is also trapped in a vicious circle, that of the inferiority Comdex. 
Progressive sexual impotence mav be one of the symptoms. 1 his 
form is evidently more difficult to cure than the other, for cure 
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would require a total change of attitude towards life in general. 
Such cases are interesting because they show so clearly the relation 
between the erotic afTirmation and other affirmations in life. A 
satisfactory initiation into the erotic promotes the activity of the 
faculties in general, especially of the intellectual faculty. The 
psychologist has opportunities—alas, too many—of observing more 
or less important intellectual inhibitions in young people whose 
erotic initiation has been inferior to the love they would have 
been capable of living. If. in the course of treatment, a young 
man of this kind falls in love, it is a symptom of excellent prog¬ 
nosis. .And, reciprocally, satisfactory manifestations of activity 
other than the erotic, augur favourably for the erotic also. 

The Young Man: Can chronic impotence be partial? 

The Author: Yes. and that can happen in all kinds of ways. A 
man may become impotent with one woman though he is not 
so with others. Such a man remains potent with a prostitute be¬ 
cause he does not regard her as a psychological awareness or one 
who judges. .And many impotent men retain their potency in 
masturbation, where their Images are not hindered by reality, 
and there is no disconcerting witness to distract attention from 
their erotic imagery. There are also degrees of functional inhibi¬ 
tion: erection without orgasm, for instance: more rarely, orgasm 
without erection: lastly, the erection may be brief and the or¬ 
gasm uncontrollably premature. But let us pass. I beg you. over 
all these special cases which are the business of individual analysis. 
Their general mechanisms all spring from the causes we have 
just considered. 

Finally I would like to mention, at least in passing, a psycho¬ 
logical type which is complementary to that of impotency, and 
that is Casanova, the super-potent man. Casanova is immunized 
against any fiasco because he has no fear. He is an adventurer— 
that is. a man who never feels annihilated by a defeat: of course 
he wants to succeed in the long run. but if he tumbles he picks 
himself up again laughing and saying "better luck next lime." He 
is an optimist with a very positive narcissism. He lives in the 
moment, for his imagination never carries him far beyond actu¬ 
ality. and a momentary set-back vanishes from his mind with 
die moment itself, freeing his imagination to dwell on the next 
instant. He is not a very "subtle" man. The inaesthetic or absurd 
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aspects of sexuality merely amuse him. He finds in his erotic 
games a magnificent affirmation of himself; his libido becomes in¬ 
creasingly canalized in this direction and would be painfully con¬ 
fined without its repeated outlets. Attachment is manifested here, 
not by the fear of losing his potency but by an imperious, cease¬ 
less need to verify his possession of it; he is like the miser always 
having to count his money over again. 

When man ascribes “absolute” importance to any one of his 
functions, that function is perturbed: it becomes either inhibited 
or over-activated. Both the impotent man and Casanova have, in 
different ways, put this “absolute” emphasis upon their sexual 
function, with the opposite consequences. Note, however, that 
the same man may be impotent in certain circumstances and hy- 
persexual in others: that is commonly the case with a very 
“subtle” man—“Casanovian” with the mistress he adores, and 
impotent in any “Don-Juanistic” efforts he may make. 
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Sexual Pleasure in Woman 


Self-love in woman plays the same leading part in sex¬ 
ual satisfaction as it does in man~How woman may 
see her normal sexual physiology as something hu¬ 
miliating—Why this is not the case with the woman 
who accepts her femininity—Major importance of vir¬ 
ile affirmation of the man if the woman is to achieve 
this accepiance—Particular cases in which “virility” in 
the woman is no disadvantage to her—The masculine 
“frigidity”—Favorable effects of friendly surroundings 
upon woman's sexual pleasure—Sexual physiology of 
woman; the virile “chloral” woman and the feminine 
or “vaginal” woman—Importance of the initiation, 
and of the erotic technique—The frigid woman's reac¬ 
tion to her condition: and the man's reactions—Influ¬ 
ence of maternity—Frigidity a symptom of the neurosis 
of defeat—Frigidity arising from fear of loving—Mes- 

salina, the insatiable woman 


The Young Woman: I should like to hear you say something 
about sexual inliibition in women. I have read that one woman in 
three feels nothing in the sexual act. Is this true? Don’t be em¬ 
barrassed. I beg you. at treating the matter frankly in my pres¬ 
ence: I believe I am free from any false modesty. 

The Author: In speaking of these matters with full scientific 
objectivity, modesty need take no alarm, for one is beyond any 
aesthetic point of view. I will answer your question, but first en¬ 
large its scope. I cannot tell you about feminine frigidity without 
first discussing the general mechanisms of woman’s sexual pleas¬ 
ure. And that is so vast and complex a question that I shall be 
obliged more than ever to limit myself to what is most important. 

Before approaching the existing differences between the sexu- 
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ality of woman and of man. I remind you that both sexes are 
equally subject to the great principle we have noted, that the 
humiliation of the subject restrains or arrests his eroticism, while 
gratified pride exalts it. Now, let us see how woman may fee! 
herself humiliated bv her normal sexual physiology, by its very 
nature. Both man and woman have each a virile and a feminine 
component. But if the two components are reconciled in the 
sexual physiology of man, in that of woman their reconciliation 
presents more difficulty. Even anatomically, woman has two dis¬ 
tinct sexual organs: the vagina, the female organ, and the clitoris, 
the virile organ. But leave that point for a moment, and look 
at the differences, from a psvchological point of view, between 
the two sexual physiologies. What I am about to say will need a 
good deal of qualification and even some contradiction later, but 
we have first to recognize that, on the whole, the man takes his 
sexual pleasure while the woman receives it. The virile organ 
is at once active and passive, acting and enjoying. Man may use 
the woman’s organism as accessory to a masturbation combining 
passion and action; offering his pleasure as a present to himself; 
whereas the feminine organ is passive, receiving its enjoyment as 
a present from the masculine organ. In woman, masturbation is 
profoundly different from the normal act, closely comparable to 
man's masturbation: not so, her part in the normal sexual act. 
We shall see in a moment that woman may rediscover, in the 
normal act. the same conciliation as man between passion and ac¬ 
tion. but she has to find it on the psychic plane, because, on the 
material plane, her sexual function in regard to man is passive. 

Remember what we said before about the relations between 
self-love and benevolent love. To accept a present is an admit¬ 
tance that one lacks something and depends upon the donor for 
it, and this can be a humiliation. Woman may thus feel humilia¬ 
tion in enjoying the sexual act because she is receiving from the 
man what is a fulfillment of her desire, and of her want. Man is 
not humiliated by his enjoyment because he is taking it himself 
by means of the woman, not receiving it from her. Some men 
will tell you that they find more pleasure in causing the womans 
enjoyment than in enjoying themselves: in this they experience a 
feeling of superiority. For the same reason some women particu¬ 
larly like to caress the man: thus giving him pleasure, and putting 
him in the receiving position. Take note, too. that a man may out- 
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rage a woman in taking his pleasure upon her; he may have an 
impression that he is degrading her by enjoying her: but woman 
can never feel the enjovment that she has with man as an outrage 
upon him. nor feel she is in any way lowering him by having en¬ 
joyment from him. To conclude, then, woman may feel humili¬ 
ated before man in the course of enjoying the act of sex; and 
when this happens, it usually produces in the woman, afterwards, 
an aggressive or vindictive attitude. 

Another humiliating aspect of woman’s sexual function lies in 
its dependence upon the man’s desire: because woman has al¬ 
ways the material capacity to lend herself to the sexual act, man 
often neglects to ask himself what desire she may be feeling for 
it; in any case, man never performs the act without feeling at 
least some desire for it: and this is not so with his partner. 

The Young Woman: All that is true: but why should one woman 
be vexed to receive pleasure while another is happy, proud and 
thankful to do so? 

The Author: Woman is vexed to receive her pleasure to the 
degree that her virile component is strong, and is uppermost in 
her approach to the sexual act. Pride enters into it. with self-com¬ 
parison and rivalry. Woman is humiliated by the lower aspects 
of her sexual function in so far as she feels “masculine" erotically, 
and puts forth the corresponding pretensions. 

On the other hand she is at peace with her function just as it 

is, if her feminine component is decidedly preponderant: or if. 
although she is endowed with a strong virile component, she ad¬ 
vances no virile claims upon the sexual act. When she approaches 
the act with an interior attitude that is entirely feminine, in full 
acceptance of her womanly nature, she finds nothing humiliating 
in her function. In tranquil freedom from the organic initiative 
of which she feels not the slightest necessity, she can profit from 
all the psychic initiative that comes to her. This initiative is ex¬ 
pressed not only by the fact that the woman consents to an action 
that she could refuse, but above all by the resource she displays 
in arousing the man s desire and his organic initiative. Of course 
the consummation requires the activity of the man. but often this 
is produced only because the woman has willed and provoked 

it. The woman does not take the man. but her initiative is obvious 
when it is such that the man takes her, and she knows very well 
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how to make it happen. Afterwards, in the course of the action, 
the woman who accepts her sex still keeps a certain initiative in 
collaborating with the man’s activity that is directed towards her 
own pleasure. Physically, in the first place, she may display a cer¬ 
tain activity; and she can also direct the gestures of the man, 
master of his actions and wishing to please her. But it is psychi¬ 
cally that this woman is the man's equal in spite of their func¬ 
tional differences; just as the man takes his pleasure by a physical 
initiative, woman takes it too, by a psychic initiative; she con¬ 
sents to voluptuousness, wants to attain the orgasm, and concen¬ 
trates upon it. Women who know how to observe themselves 
know how necessary it is thus to concentrate their attention upon 
this acceptance; I do not say it is impossible for a man to impose 
the orgasm upon a woman who does not want to feel it; but that 
is certainly not easy; on the whole, woman needs to wish for her 
enjoyment more activelv than man. if she is to obtain it. 

Thus, then, the woman who has accepted her femininity, for 
all the “inferior” aspects attributable to it, also has the corre¬ 
sponding advantages; for it is an advantage, is it not, to receive 
a service and have nothing to do but apply oneself to enjoyment 
of it? 

The Young Woman: Still, the capacity for the physical initiative 
is not negligible; and woman does not have it. 

The Author: We will return later to that old bone of sexual 
contention. For the moment, let us confine ourselves to the ques¬ 
tion of sexual gratification: I will show you that the woman is not 
without advantage. In a case where the man is altruistic, the 
woman has only to abandon herself to enjoyment of his action; 
the enjoyment of ihe man, on the other hand, is more or less 
disturbed by the voluntary efforts he has to make to control that 
action. 

The Young Woman: I have heard that few men are so altruistic. 

The Author: Yes. but then they are not playing the normal part 
of a man: I am speaking now of a couple each of whom accepts 
the prerogatives and duties appropriate to their sex. The woman 
who fully accepts her femininity, and is able to do so partly be¬ 
cause she has a man worthy o^ the name, will not feel her en¬ 
joyment as humiliating in the slightest degree: not only does she 
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not grudge the man’s having procured it for her, but she is pro¬ 
foundly thankful to him for bringing her such fulfillment: and 
the man can then be proud of having played his part well and 
love her the more for it. The aspect of "participation may, in 
the sexual act. strongly predominate over the aspect of "conflict." 

Woman’s acceptance of her femininity promotes her sexual en¬ 
joyment; and by non-acceptance of it she runs the risk of frigidity. 

The Young Woman: But you admit, do you not. that this accept¬ 
ance depends largely upon the way in which the man behaves? 

The Author: It does so essentially. In few women is the feminine 
component so preponderant that they can accept their femininity 
in relation to anv man. Usuallv the woman has some of her virile 
component which does not withdraw its claim to activity in the 
sexual act. unless the virility of the man dominates it: woman’s 
virility asks nothing better than to submit itself to a stronger 
virility. You often hear it said that woman more readily finds en¬ 
joyment with a man she “loves": but this is. above all. insofar 
as that love, the precise nature of which remains unspecified, in¬ 
cludes admiration, esteem. In a woman s eyes, one of the most es¬ 
sential constituents of "sex-appeal" in man is the strength she 
sees in him. strength of intelligence, or efficiency in action, or, 
more rarely, physical strength: but the strength that a woman who 
is at all refined admires most in a man is his self-mastery, the firm 
ascendency of his impartial and right reason over his instinctive 
impulses: for that, you see. is the primordial aspect of virility, the 
active component of the human being. That is the maleness be¬ 
fore which woman’s virile component most joyfully abdicates, 
but it may also abdicate before other manifestations of virile 
force; the woman who will only give herself after a beating is one 
who needs actually to feel the muscular strength of the man be¬ 
fore her virility yields and she will consent to be a woman to him; 
you will even find some women who take steps to get themselves 
beaten, if they can only have enjoyment at this price. The more 
"virile" a woman is. the more her enjoyment depends upon see¬ 
ing proof of the man’s strength, in one way or another, and ad¬ 
miring him for it. According to whether a woman is ’’gross" or 
‘‘subtle ” she will need to see the strength of a man in the gross 
form of violence or in the subtle form of intelligence or self-con¬ 
trol. That thedover who adores is often able, by the very nature 
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of his love, lo overcome the virility of the woman, depends upon 
the degree to which this adoration delivers him from self-love 
and to which he has, in consequence, a certain mastery of him¬ 
self. The more a woman sees a man accepting the prerogatives and 
duties of his virility, the more likely she will escape frigidity with 
him. 

The Young Woman: If there really are more frigid women nowa¬ 
days, is it, then, because men are less virile? 

The Author: I think that is certainly one reason, if it be the 
case. The insecurity of our age subjects men to a fear that is not 
propitious for developing their strength of the Self. They also 
tend to claim the prerogatives of virility rather than assume the 
duties of it. Consequently, it appears, the women “virilize” them¬ 
selves; their virile component does not easily find its master. 

Apart from the virility of the man, there is another factor that 
makes for the woman’s acceptance of her femininity: that is the 
active engagement of her virile component in her way of life: the 
“virile” woman who has a man’s occupation, for instance, and 
competes happily with man in that way, may have less need to 
compete with him in bed, and can thus comfortably enjoy her 
feminine passivity: she is really living her life in two parts. 

There is another case in which her virile component does not 
hinder a woman in the sexual act: when her partner has very 
little virility and she dominates him without trouble from that 
point of view. A virile woman may find much enjoyment with a 
still beardless adolescent: he does not yet count enough as “man 
to be able to put her to any humiliation: the woman’s self-love 
is tranquil, and therefore she is not frigid. The difficulties arise 
only where two virilities confront one another. 

Permit me, here, a short digression to tell you of a phenome¬ 
non that is practically never mentioned but is nevertheless very 
interesting: and that is masculine frigidity. Certain men, the 
strength of whose Self is much inferior to what it could be, and 
who have not yet affirmed their virility in any domain, are potent 
but without much feeling: all the physiological phenornena of 
their sexual activity proceed normally, but the sensation itself is 
so lukewarm that they would often prefer an interesting conversa¬ 
tion or a good movie. It is obviously difficult to measure the in¬ 
tensity of sexual pleasure, but all the same one can estimate it ap- 
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proximately by comparison with other enjoyments. And it does 
seem that the enjoyments of equally potent men are of diffe^nt 
intensities according to the degree of their virile affirmation. The 
man who, even at the last resort, refuses to compete with woman 
in virility, for fear of defeat, is more or less frigid. This is a com¬ 
plex phenomenon, and no doubt 1 describe it badly, but it de¬ 
serves more study than it has received. 

The Young Woman: I would like you to say something more 
about the influence of her love, her feeling for the man, upon 
the pleasure of the woman. There must be other aspects of this 
love to be considered besides that of ‘‘esteem”; or such is my 
personal impression. 

The Author; Yes, the aspects of “benevolent love, affection, 
tenderness, friendship, etc., also count for much. And this is so 
because, as we have just seen, it is practically impossible for 
woman to bring her aggressiveness into her sexual enjoyment. 
She may be aggressive before the act. and also after it. but if she 
remains so during the act. the feminine abandonment to enjoy¬ 
ment is impossible for her. and she is frigid. Days when a woman 
is "touchy” in general, and especially if against the man. are bad 
davs for her sexual satisfaction, which she could not enjoy in her 
aggressive mood unless the man’s virility were so feeble as to be 
overwhelmed by hers, which is rare. Affection, friendship, pre¬ 
dispose her most favourably to enjoyment. 

Appetitive love, the desire the man has for the woman, is also, 
of course, a favourable factor, if this desire, presented without 
grossness, is felt by the woman as a homage that dignifies her. 
Certain women cannot intuit or perceive the masculine organ in 
excitement without feeling a violent desire to respond to it; and 
this impulse favours a woman's subsequent pleasure with the 
man. All that flatters woman favours her sexual pleasure, as the 
Don Juans know so well. Confidences influence her in the same 
direction: the intimacy that they establish diminish such fear as 
the woman entertains that she is not being valued for herself but 
simply coveted as a sexual object. Conversely, any annoying 
phrase, anything vexing said either in malice or by accident, may 
inhibit the woman’s pleasure entirely. 

Altogether, the psychological relationship that obtains between 
the partners powerfully influences the woman's sexual sensibility. 
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more than it does that of the majority of men. Some women could 
enjoy nothing at all with most men, or little with any, but very 
much indeed with one whose psychic structure agrees with hers. 

Therefore you will find that woman attaches herself, more than 
man does, to her chosen partner. 

The Young Woman: I quite see the importance of all these 
psychological factors. But are you not perhaps neglecting those 
that are purely physiological? 

The Author: You are right, I was in any case coming to these, 
or they are also very important. In woman the two components 
are manifested not only in her psyche, but also in her physiology. 
To the degree that woman is sexually "virile" her clitoral sensu¬ 
ality may very early awaken of itself, like the sensuality of the 
little boy: this is the little girl who is more or less disappointed 
that she is a girl, and may be suffering from what psychoanalysis 
calls penis envy”; in some cases she expresses this by touching 
the organ of a little playfellow in order to enjoy it by proxy; 
whereby she discovers or is willingly taught onanism. 

To the extent that the little girl is feminine things develop dif¬ 
ferently, for feminine sexuality is the "Sleeping Beauty" which 
will not awaken till the Prince comes. The woman will not dis¬ 
cover her vagina and the sensations related with it except in a 
sexual initiation which, in the most favourable circumstances, 
can be only gradual. It is the "virile" woman who enjoys the first 
sexual act. not the feminine one. It is the "virile" woman who 
waits for the man impatiently: the feminine woman has her 
curiosity and expectant interest about these things, but without 
urgency. For her it may become a matter of urgency because of 
pride, but not of sensuality. The virile sexuality of woman is not 
so exacting about the circumstances of her initiation: feminine 
sexuality, on the other hand, needs, for its normal development, 
an initiation both psychologically and physiologically propitious. 
Many frigidities result from an unfortunate wedding night, either 
physically or psychologically objectionable. According to an ab¬ 
surd point of honour, the husband is supposed to take full pos¬ 
session of his young wife as soon as possible; and therefore will be 
humiliated if he does not immediately demonstrate his potency, 
while the wife is supposed to be humiliated if the man can con¬ 
tain himself an hour longer before her sex appeal. All this is 
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very silly, for a young woman of any delicacy of mind, if this is 
to be indeed her first experience, often needs to be brought gradu¬ 
ally to its consummation. When the less radical erotic means, 
kisses and caresses, do not release in her some desire to come to 
it. the sexual act may shock and disappoint her. A good sexual 
initiator should know how to contain himself and not overstep 
barriers without good reason. 

According to her nature, and also according to her initiation, a 
woman will be sexually more or less virile or feminine, clitoral 
or vaginal. The authors who have written on this question seem 
to consider the “vaginar' the superior type. She is of course the 
more wholly feminine, therefore less complex: she lives more 
comfortably in the body nature has given her. But the real value 
of a human being does not consist in his spontaneous equilibrium, 
but in a balance acquired through a work of realization of him¬ 
self, or, more exactly, in the strength of the Self achieved by this 
work. If no such work is done, the feminine woman is more agree¬ 
able to other people and to herself than the “virile” one: but if 
this virile woman achieves her balance by means of conscious and 
more or less painful effort, she realizes more of herself than if that 
obstacle had not been placed in her path. 

What we have just said about the sexual physiology of woman 
enables us to see that its activity is more complicated and delicate 
than is that of the masculine sex; the more so because of the 
contention of the two sexual components in the woman. Woman 
very often arrives at her enjoyment with greater difficulty, and 
more slowly, than man. And feminine frigidity is often related to 
inadequate erotic technique on the part of the man who, by 
ignorance or egotism, incapacity to control himself, or repug¬ 
nance against making any allowance for the “clitoral” character 
of his partner, aims quite simply and directly at his personal en¬ 
joyment. Many men stake their pride on the pretension that the 
woman ought to follow their own rhythm exactly, and that she is 
"abnormal” if she does not achieve orgasm at the same time as 
they, although they do nothing towards this. All that is, of course, 
absurd to anyone who consents to look at things as they really are. 
The woman very often needs the man to “wait” gently for her 
while controlling his own function. Erotic technique is not every¬ 
thing, but it is a factor not to be neglected. 
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The Young Woman: How do frigid women react, on the whole, 
to their condition? 

The Author: Extremely variably. On the whole they are less 
distraught by it than men are by impotence: and that is under¬ 
standable since frigidity does not disqualify woman for the 
sexual act, and because she can mask this inferiority by appro¬ 
priate sighs and exclamations, artifices that would be of no use 
to a man. 

The Young Woman: Does a man always despise a frigid woman? 

The Author: In general, man blames woman for being frigid; 
he is vexed not to have given her pleasure, and salves his own 
humiliation by putting the blame on her. Plenty of men fall out 
of love with their wives for this reason. Instead of asking them¬ 
selves if they have been lacking in tact either psychic or physical, 
they accuse the woman of not loving them or being an invalid. 
Others make light of it altogether, and find it rather convenient 
not to have to trouble about the other's enjoyment. Still others, 
finally, may contract an inferiority complex about it. 

The Young Woman: Are there not also women who make light 
of being frigid? 

The Author: That does occur, indeed, and not very rarely, with 
women who are only slightly erotic, who ask themselves why so 
much fuss is made about such an insignificant action. If they 
have affection for the husband, they willingly lend themselves to 
it, since he values it in some way they do not understand, and 
await the end of it without impatience. 

The Young Woman; In what ways do gestation and childbirth 
affect the sensuality of the woman? 

The Author: They often do influence it, for the relation be¬ 
tween sexuality and the reproductive function is much closer 
in woman than in man, for obvious reasons. The more a woman 
feels affirmed by maternity, the more this favours her sen^a 
feeling. Some women only begin to feel orgasm after having had 
a child: for the joys of motherhood may be necessary to their ac¬ 
ceptance of their femininity. But if a woman is only slightly ma¬ 
ternal; if motherhood has been imposed upon her by her hus¬ 
band or by destiny or religious duty: if gestation and childbirtn 
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have been painful or dangerous, then you will often find a 
woman becomes frigid: she refuses sexuality together with re¬ 
production. and the sexual act. even though it be surrounded by 
contraceptive precautions, is so firmly associated with the dread 
of maternity that it becomes hateful to her. Indeed before hav¬ 
ing borne a child, a woman may be frigid if her fear of concep¬ 
tion is too great to be allayed by any precaution against it. 

The Vounc Woman: Some women seem fully to accept their 
femininity, they call for sexual enjoyment with all their hopes, 
seek it without stinting any efforts, and yet never find it. How 
can you explain such cases? 

The Author: It is hard to give any categorical and unequivocal 
answer. But I think these are cases where, as we saw in some in¬ 
stances of male impotence, the ultimate mechanism of the neu¬ 
rosis of defeat is operative. I have seen such a case: a young 
woman had from early youth envisaged her whole life from the 
point of view of physical, erotic success: sentiment played its part 
in these dreams, but the absolute emphasis was placed squarely 
upon future sexual ecstasies: circumstances had however de¬ 
veloped in her a predominantly negative narcissism: she was pro¬ 
foundly uncertain of her erotic value, and there was an intense 
fear of defeat underneath her longing for an exalting experience. 
This was a “subtle” person. The first lime that a young man— 
who moreover was pleasing to her—kissed this girl on the lips, 
she took no pleasure in it whatever, and all subsequent erotic and 
sexual contacts were similarly ineffectual. You may say that real¬ 
ity had simply failed to come up to such over-exalted imagination, 
but such an explanation is clearly inadequate. Say, rather, that 
the unconscious prohibition of enjoyment effectually protected 
this woman against any annihilating withdrawal of what she had 
endowed with an illusory, absolute value. No doubt but there is, 
in the distant past of such a subject, some trying experience, a 
trauma, which sensitized her to erotic pleasure but engendered 
in her. at the same lime, the conscious longing and the uncon¬ 
scious prohibition. What we have seen before, concerning the ne¬ 
cessity of an obstacle before every “absolute” desire, evidently ap¬ 
plies here. 

Other women seek no less in vain for sexual pleasure; we said 
a little about these women, you will remember, when we studied 
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the fear of loving. Their interior prohibition applies to love, to 
the feeling of adoration: and this prohibition finds its balance 
by an interior compulsion to the sexual act. But we know how 
much a woman needs to love and esteem the man if she is to find 
enjoyment in his arms. The woman who is afraid to love often 
neither loves nor esteems the man to whom she gives herself, and 
she projects the self-contempt she feels for having given herself 
without love, upon her partner. This woman performs the sexual 
act frequently, often with another man in the hope of a better 
result, but in vain. And she, who blames “man" for her senti¬ 
mental disappointment, maintains towards him an internally 
aggressive attitude which of course does nothing to mend mat¬ 
ters. She looks upon the man's sexual enjoyment as a humiliation 
she inflicts upon him; she plays the Circe: she devalues the man 
by making him pursue her, seeing him subjugated by her charm. 
It is her vanity that is pleased, not her sensuality. This woman 
is vexed at her frigidity, as man may be by his impotence; she has 
a desire for the desire as well as for the act, and the more she 
voluntarily, arbitrarily forces herself, the worse her frigidity 
becomes. If she wants to be cured, she must first of all be cured of 
her fear of loving: and if she succeeds in that, all will go well 
afterwards. 

The Young Woman: And is there a "super-potent” woman, as 
you said there was a super-potent man? 

The Author: Yes, Casanova has his complement in Messalina if 
—a point on which History is not precise—Messalina could attain 
orgasm. Messalina has a very strong virile component; she affirms 
herself by strength and dominates the virility of men: she de¬ 
spises man so radically that she does not compete with him psy¬ 
chically: in that respect she ignores him: for her he is not a psycho¬ 
logical consciousness, but an organ she has need of, and in which 
she finds endless enjoyment. This is moreover a dream of the 
virile woman, to abolish the autonomous consciousness of the 
man, and have only his sex to deal with, to have the enjoyment 
of man as of a sexual “robot." Antinea cannot enjoy a man until 
she has belittled him in so far as he is a psychic consciousness. 
Messalina goes even further than that, she quite simply negates 
the man as an autonomous being. According to whether she finds 
her pleasure in her sensations or in her vanity, a super-potent 
woman is the twin sister of Casanova or of Don Juan. 
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The Sexual Act 

The sexual act shou's a bewildering number of psy¬ 
chic aspects—Jt is disconcerting, even upon the plane 
of sensations, and man cannot experience it upon that 
plane alone—Its value upon the plane of images—Dif¬ 
ferences of style, in this act, beticeen the "gross” man 
and the "subtle"—How prejudices affect the sexual act 
— The erotic as an art—Symbolic value of the sexual act 

The Author: The insights we have gained in the course of our 
last conversations enable us now to make an approach to the 
question of the sexual act itself. This central action, around which 
the whole complex erotic world of the human being gravitates, is 
indeed bewildering. It orientates within ns so many psychic 
forces, rich in quality and intensity, that we are justified in seeing 
it as one of the most important acts in human life. And yet. if we 
try to comprehend this immense importance, in its concrete mani¬ 
festation. it eludes our grasp, and we say to ourselves. ‘‘After all. 
that is all there is to it." The sexual act seems maliciously to defy 
our intelligence by presenting itself under such multifarious as¬ 
pects. It may be the worst insult imaginable: it may also nourish, 
exalt, absolve, or create. We can well understand the perplexity 
witli which it is so often envisaged by those who have as yet no 
experience of it: and the experienced adult, if he reflects at all 
deeply, is not ashamed to admit that he too is mystified by it. 

Even upon the plane of sensation itself, sexuality is far from 
simple. Man feels that he is solicited, inwardly and with urgency, 
to bring his sexual function into play. It is. as we have seen, a 
desire comparable to hunger, in being a generalized sensation of 
lacking something essential. When a really famished man eats, 
the local pleasures, gustatory and olfactory, are of little impor¬ 
tance compared with the satisfaction of feeling restored, which 
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pervades his being. Similarly, in the course of a sexual act com¬ 
manded by a great desire, the self-observant man is aware that his 
local pleasure is of small account compared with the immeasur¬ 
able relief felt by his being as a whole. It seems to him, here also, 
that he restores himself: and yet in this case he receives nothing 
from the outer world: on the contrary, he gives out the most 
precious substance that his organism can elaborate. His impres¬ 
sion is that he is working at his own creation in gratifying his 
desire, but he is only filling the void that nature has hollowed out 
in him by this desire: and in reality he is working, not at his own 
creation, but at that of his species. When he eats, the desire to eat 
that nature has implanted in him turns to his personal advantage: 
but sexual desire has been implanted in him to urge him to work 
for the Not-Self. The fact that man does sometimes wish to beget 
a child for personal reasons makes no difference here; nature 
urges and allures him in this direction by every means. 

Apart from its connections with reproduction, sexuality is psy¬ 
chologically complex. It is practically impossible for the human 
being to accomplish the sexual act purely upon the plane of 
sensation. 

The Young Man: I must confess, sir, that I have often harboured 
a wish that we could. It would be such a pleasing state of affairs: 
a man and a woman would meet, feel a mutual sexual desire, ad¬ 
mit it to one another, make one another the present of their 
gratification, exchange sincere thanks, and then depart in peace 
to their respective occupations. 

The Author: Do not be ruffled if I tell you that this is one of the 
oldest longings of human kind. An imaginary realization of it is 
very amusingly depicted in Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World; 
and I am sure that many men, in reading that book, bitterly re^et 
that such sexual intercourse without complications should be im¬ 
possible. But in fact it is impossible. You see some people try to 
act as if it were not, but they try in vain. The complications of 
erotic love, of self-love, and of attachment, are hard to neutralize. 
There are people who do dismiss these, and engage in the sexual 
act apparently with the same ease as animals, but then tlie com¬ 
plications are internal: there is a sense of degradation, of culpabil¬ 
ity, or an inner compulsion to continual repetition without real 
organic desire, or there are sexual obsessions: so that the act of this 
kind—"easy come and easy go"—does not let the actors depart in 
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peace to their occupations. The animal in you may deplore this 
state of things, but your intelligence is bound to admit that you 
are no ordinary animal, tliat you are under obligation to the 

nobility of your virtually timeless being. 

I will try to show you presently how the symbolic meaning of 
the sexual act gives it an immeasurable value in the eyes of the 
human being. Enough, for the moment, to understand that this 
act. because of its importance, is experienced bv man much more 
upon the plane of images than on that of sensation. Men are com¬ 
monly unaware of this, not being much given to analysis, and 
easily confusing in ihemselves the ‘'pleasure" and the "joy" which 
they feel at the same time. But if vou analyze yourself faithfully 
and patiently, you will perceive that the greater part of your grati¬ 
fication. in the course of the sexual act. consists of jovs felt upon 
the plane of images. These joys may belong, separately or to¬ 
gether. to adoration, to the perception of "the divine in the 
other, to the elevating satisfaction of self-love, or to the o\'ercom- 
ing of some related sexual prohibition. I emphasize this last 
point because it is the least self-evident: however free you may be 
in sexual matters, and even however favourablv prejudiced about 
them, so that you have a feeling of absolution in the deed, there 
is still a little corner of you in which it is impossible not to regard 
the act of sex as more or less forbidden: and one of the joys of ac¬ 
complishing it consists in the sense of overcoming a prohibition. 
All these enjoyments on the plane of images are felt when the 
subject, during the actual accomplishment of the act, realizes it 
mentally—that is. when he represents himself, in his imagination, 
performing it. It is like playing to a mirror: a play of which the 
walls of certain houses of pleasure, covered with looking-glasses, 
present an external realization. 

But though the sexual act always takes place more or less upon 
the plane of images, it does so to very different degrees according 
to t-he psychic structure of the subject, according to whether he is 
"gross" or "subtle." The more “gross" he is. the less removed 
from the pure sensation: the orgasm interests him more than the 
pleasure that precedes it. The gross man also lives through the 
act on the plane of images, for. once again, this action is too im¬ 
portant not to involve the highest capacities of the subject, but his 
"head" is more or less submerged in the physiological tempest, his 
cerebral activity is intense, but confused: at the approach of the 
orgasm, and much more so when it occurs, such a man is "not all 
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there, and after it he awakens out of a kind of frenzy; however 
well-resolved he may be to spare the woman an undesirable 
pregnancy, he is often incapable of ‘■withdra^v’ing,” for his psy- 
cliological consciousness has given the reins to his action; it is 
similarly diflicult or impossible for him to pay attention to the 
woman s pleasure. He affirms himself by records of repetition 
rather than of endurance. 

The very “subtle" man is in a different interior situation. The 
waves that arise from the instinctive level, tending to overpower 
the mind, do not succeed in submerging his clearness of thought. 
We have seen his particular disadvantage, his virile potency be¬ 
ing subject to such delicate conditions; now we see him at an ad¬ 
vantage, when he is potent, because of the control that his con¬ 
scious reason can exert over the activity of his function. He has 
control of the imagination, and thereby of the function; he can 
completely inhibit his desire if he has good reason not to yield to 
the charms of a woman who seeks to seduce him: it is as though 
there were a sort of interior contact that he could switch on or off. 
In the course of the act he can restrain not only his movements 
but even the mounting of pleasure, by replacing erotic images 
with non-erotic ones in his consciousness. On the other hand he 
can release the function and complete the action, by strongly 
representing his action to himself, or if need be, by some more 
powerful image. He attaches greater value to the tension than to 
the orgasm itself, which he sometimes attains only as a courtesy 
or tor the sake of the appeasement which prolonged pleasure has 
already in great part yielded him. For he prefers duration to 
repetition, quality .to quantity. If the woman is of the same type 
they work together in retarding the conclusion. 

The Young Woman: In what ways can the sexual act be influ¬ 
enced by the favourable or unfavourable prejudices that either 
the man or the woman entertain towards it? 


The Author: During the act itself the prejudice against it, which 
of course has been overcome, rather sharpens the desire, but at the 
same time it may liinder the spontaneous movements of the sexual 
impulse by attaching shame to them. After the act, desire 
having vanished, the person with prejudices against it falls badly 
under the birch of the master he or she has just been defying: and 
this may find expression in a kind of depression and irritability. 

even in anguish. 
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About these opposing prejudices. I would remind you. 
mndam, that in your grandparents’ time a virtuous wife was be¬ 
lieved never to enjoy the sexual act: such enjoyment was the 
shameful privilege of the "courtesans.” I do not know what hap¬ 
pened in reality, or whether some women had to play a comedy 
of being insensitive, as others, in our dav. act a comedy of exces¬ 
sive sensitivity. 

The prejudices "for" tend, during the act, to facilitate the 
erotic gestures: above all. they forearm the subject against anv 
depression after it: it is not rare for him to manifest his exaltation 
and pride in what he has just accomplished by becoming talka¬ 
tive. with a kind of poetic elevation, about his love for his partner 
and for life in general. The adage post coilum animal trisie is like 
many others, not invariably true. 

The Young Man; Speaking of erotic gestures, what do you think 
about approaching the sexual act from the "technical ” angle? 

The Author: Evidently there is a technique, that is. an art of 
the erotic. It is rather rudimentary in the Occident. The Orientals 
appear to have carried it very far. Gifted with a surer understand¬ 
ing of the timeless realization of man, more concerned than we 
are with metaphysics, they are less hampered by the fundamental 
prejudice against sexuality, by the unconscious feeling of it as a 
waste of the vital energ\’ for realization: they see it more simply, 
more upon the plane of sensation. Sometimes they e\’en integrate 
it in a spiritual" work. And that attitude is necessary if man is to 
be able to try, with a kind of scientific detachment, to discover 
and apply the physiological laws of erotic pleasure. In ihe Occi¬ 
dent. physical love is surrounded with too much false shame and 
too many imaginary exaltations for more than a stammering 
science about it. Everyone leaches himself as he can, according 
to his inclination and the opportunities that present themselves. 
It is the subtle" person who. of course, would like to become an 
artist in eroticism: in that way he takes his revenge on nature, by 
making this impulse, which his species imposes upon him. serve 
his own pleasure. Besides the banal sexual act many variations of 

possible: if one is sensitive to the finer shades, to 
the details and combinations of details, these games are capable 
of so much diversity that the danger of monotony is excluded. .All 
these embroideries and cadenzas are like the variations on a given 
musical theme: from the point of view of sensation they are not. 
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after all, of great importance: but they are from the point of view 
of the “image." 

Human beings are in general more aware of the existence of 
this art than they are really expert in it. When a woman looks at a 
man as a prospective sexual partner, she often tries to estimate 
what he will be worth from this point of view; her pride would 
prevent her openly admitting it, but she thinks of it none the less. 
Many a faithful wife asks herself, in her secret heart, whether “it 
would be the same thing with another." Many women feel at¬ 
tracted to a "lady’s man," partly because they fancy that his 
conquests are founded upon some astonishing erotic wizardry. 
And a man who is being resisted by a woman will often give her 
to understand that he could show her new and unsuspected grati¬ 
fications. This entails disappointments, because—anyhow for us 
Occidentals—the erotic ecstasies depend much more upon the 
enchantments of the plane of images than upon physiological 
expertness. 

The Young Man: I feel sure that is so: I think that the quality of 
the love, and self-masterv in the act are the elements essential to 
sexual enjoyment. 

The Author: On that point I am quite in agreement with you. I 
do not think it will be useful to elaborate on these concrete as¬ 
pects of the sexual act. Upon this subject I would prefer to show 
you now some abstract views that you are not likely to find in any 
treatise upon sexuality. These are so deeply buried in the human 
psyche, deeper than any sensorial perceptions, that man is entirely 
unconscious of them and, if they are brought to his notice, his first 
thought is to reject them as nonsense. So you must not expect to 
perceive them unless it be with your clearest, most abstract 
intellect. 

First let us see how we find again, in sexual love, the triangle 
of the Law of Three. Man. the active pole, moves towards woman, 
the passi\'e pole, and unites himself with her by virtue of a hypos¬ 
tasis which is their reciprocal desire, the representative of the 
great cosmic force. These three together, he, she and the desire, 
constitute a creative synthesis the result of which is the child, the 
new human being which is not one of the three but issues from 

the three. . , 

The sexual act, thus understood, is powerfully symbolic ot tne 
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inteiior realization of the human heint;. of the interna! act that is 
generative of "the new man." I will try to explain this on two 
different levels. In an earlier stage of his realization, which we 
will call the "time for temporal realization." man is engaged in 
the mastery, step by step, of his affective life, strengthening what 
we call his "reason.” In this tvork. we find again the creative tri¬ 
angle: the masculine, active pole is the impartial intelligence of 
man: the feminine, passive pole is his affectivity. the plane of 
“nature" within him; the intellective-man penetrates the afTecti\e- 
woman, in a kind of coitus within, by virtue of a hypostasis which 
is again a love, the love of the Truth, a desire for the true knowl¬ 
edge of self. The result of this “act of love.” its child, is the active 
reason of man, his mastery of himself. 

In the last stage of man’s realization, the realization that is 
timeless, the triangle is constituted otherwise: the passive, femi¬ 
nine pole is represented by the totality of the temporal aspect of 
the man. both his “soma” and his “psyche"; the masculine, crea¬ 
tive pole is the Creative Principle which is at the centre of every 
created being, the nucleus we sometimes call "Spirit,” in the sense 
in which that “Spirit" is prior to both the "body" and the “soul.” 
The "Spirit" penetrates the psychosomatic organism of man, in 
an ultimate interior "coitus," by virtue of a hypostasis which is 
then the very principle of Love, for which the scholastic term is 
“Agape." or the active love of the Supreme Principle for his pas¬ 
sive creature. The result of that act of love is. then, the "new 
man,” man “liberated." "realized," reunited to the Principle of 
the whole of manifest being. 

The Young Man: I confess, sir, that these views bewilder me. 


The Author: I am not asking you to "believe” me. The intellect 
can have only rather vague notions of the analogies that relate 
the temporal plane to those realities of which one may have ab¬ 
stract understanding. Retain, from all this, the thought that the 
sexual act, an act essential and elementary to our temporal plane, 
incarnates the act of love which presides over all the creation of 
the cosmos, and that it is symbolically related to actions different 
from itself which correspond to it upon other planes. It is because 
man has unconscious intuitions of iliese "correspondences” that 
he sometimes ascribes to such action an immense value the origin 
of which he does not know. 
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Sexual Repression 


Refutation of two mistaken ideas about repression— 
There are in man hoo distinct moral jurisdictions: 
the objective, universal, theoretical morality; and the 
subjective, personal, practical—Their relatedness in 
the well-balanced subject—The inner conflict of the 
“repressed’’—Different possible issues of this conflict— 

The conditions of cure 


The Author: I promised to speak to you specially about sexual 
repression: and today I am keeping that promise. The question is 
extremely interesting, and its instructiveness goes far beyond the 
problems of the sexual function in itself. You, madam, who are so 
much—and so rightly—preoccupied with ethics, will now be satis¬ 
fied. In dealing with sexual repression the whole “moral” drama 
of the human being presents itself to our study. 

What I have to tell you about it is neither easy to explain nor 
to understand. It is also necessary, in order to reduce the diffi¬ 
culties as far as possible, to begin by eliminating two current con¬ 
ceptions of sexual repression, one quite false and the other inade¬ 
quate. 

The Young W'oman: You have already told us, I think, of the 
false conception according to which sexual repression consists 
simply in abstention from any sexual activity. You have shown us 
that the symptoms of repression—sexual obsessions and compul¬ 
sions—do not appear necessarily in the person who lives con¬ 
tinently, and are often found, on the other hand, in the de¬ 
bauched. 

The Author: Yes. the argument I then put forward was of a 
practical kind. I would like to give you another, theoretical one, 
for that absurd conception of repression does people so much 
harm, and prompts some psychologists to give their patients such 
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pernicious advice, that one cannot too stronj^ly counteract it. You 
see. our actual lives confront us continually with the need to 
choose: one may say that life implies the constant necessity to 
decide between this or that alternative. But it is quite rare for the 
alternatives to present themselves in such a way that the one is 
entirely attractive to me and the other entirely repulsive. In the 
vast majority of cases, each of the alternatives presents some as¬ 
pects which attract and others that repel me. However I decide, 
whichever action I choose and whichever I abstain from, there 
are, then, some tendencies to which satisfaction is refused. If the 
refusal of any tendency 1 might feel were a “repression,” I should 
be "repressed” of necessity: the whole practical life of man would 
be a continual and unavoidable repression: and that is absurd. 

Let us then eliminate this conception according to which re¬ 
pression consists in the practical condemnation of any tendency. 
The other conception to be eliminated, which I said was inade¬ 
quate, affirms that repression consists in the theoretical condemna¬ 
tion of the tendency: the tendency may be followed in fact, it is 
the condemnation of it in thought that entails the interior con¬ 
flict of a repression. There is truth in this, but you will see in 
what respect this conception is too simple to explain all the facts. 
How many human beings do things contrary to their “reason” 
without therefore presenting any symptoms of repression! For 
interior conflict to arise over any tendency, the tendency must be 
endowed \vith force of a very special quality, quite different from 
its own instinctive and natural force. 

I would recall to you here a notion that we have met before: we 
noted the existence, in the human being, of two moral conscious¬ 
nesses, the one objective, universal, the other subjective, per¬ 
sonal; the former is theoretical, the latter practical; the former 
is an impartial jurisdiction which takes no account of the psycho¬ 
somatic peculiarities of the subject, the second is a jurisdiction 
that does reckon with them. By the former I see "what is good.” 
by the latter I see that which I decide to do. that which is "my 
good." This is the duality of moral consciousness referred to in 
the adage Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor. 

The Young Woman: Of your two jurisdictions, it is the former 
I understand the less. 1 recognize its existence, but it is hard to see 
what it is founded upon. 
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The Author: It is of course the more difficult to understand, for 
it corresponds to the absolute, divine virtuality of the human 
being. The animal does not possess this; its moral consciousness is 
only practical, reckoning exclusively with its desires and the pun¬ 
ishments to which it exposes itself in satisfying them. 

Since man is a metaphysical animal, endowed with a tran¬ 
scendent virtualitv, he has the innate intuition of an absolute 
ethic, he feels a theoretical, ineluctable preference for the posi¬ 
tive, constructive pole of temporal manifestation. Certain psy¬ 
chologists have tried to trace the origin of man’s moral conscious¬ 
ness to what he learns from his environment alone; they base this 
idea upon the observation that the very little child is an amoral 
being: but the fact that the objective moral consciousness appears 
only after several years of development does not necessarily lead 
to that conclusion. The intuition of the absolute ethic presup¬ 
poses a development of the intellectual function, and this implies 
an unfoldment in duration. It is not rare, for example, for a boy 
to discover masturbation quite by himself, and without ever hav¬ 
ing heard anyone mention it, and to experience a feeling of 
shame, of remorse: this “moral” feeling comes from no teaching, 
from no external influence. 

Man has an innate predilection for the positive aspect of the 
creation. Although creation in its entirety includes as much of 
destruction as of construction, the word “creation” evokes in the 
mind of man exclusively the idea of construction. Man identifies 
the positive temporal principle with the timeless Higher Principle 
and calls it the Good. For every human being, whether or not he 
is clearly conscious of it, the beautiful, the good, the true are ab¬ 
solutely preferable to the ugly, bad and false, what is pure to what 
is impure, what is perfect to what is imperfect, and so forth. Upon 
that innate preference, which is a fact of observation, Plato 
founded his theory of recollection: everything happens as though 
the human soul, in becoming incarnate in a body, in coming into 
the world, could remember a previous world without dualism, 
where nothing but the positive exists: and that, by virtue of this 
recollection, it necessarily seeks all that is positive on the temporal 
plane. Plato calls attention to this, which also corresponds with 
the fact that the individual human psyche remembers to a greater 
or lesser degree, and has accordingly a more or less marked pref¬ 
erence for the temporally positive. It must be understood that 
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these preferences are quantitative, not qualitative. The prefer¬ 
ence for positivity is more or less intense, that is. quantitatively 
relative, but it is not less absolute in quality, that is. it cannot 
admit of the slightest indecision. 

By virtue of this “remembering.” man intuitively and neces¬ 
sarily conceives an ideal, absolute and universal image of himself, 
and this image is of a pure and perfect positivity. The theoreti¬ 
cally ideal man is good, constructive, sincere, altruistic. 

Although the origin of this ideal is entirely independent of all 
instruction and all external constraint, the ideal that it represents 
can quite certainly be powerfully reinforced by opinions pro¬ 
nounced in the child’s hearing and by the whole educational 
system of rewards and punishments. These indulgences may not 
only augment the force of the theoretically ideal conception of the 
human being, but up to a point they determine the aspects of it. 
The peculiarities of the “ethics" of one’s environment can in no 
wise diminish the innate preference of man for the good, the 
beautiful and the true, but they can. in a measure, embody these 
absolute %'alues in behaviour of one kind or another. 

Surrounding “moral” opinion and the innate intuition of an 
absolute ethic unite, as a rule, in making the conception of the 
theoretically ideal man chaste. You will recall all that we said 
about the opinions held concerning sexuality. The collectivity 
cannot approve of sexuality except in so far as it is connected with 
the reproduction of the species. Unrelated to this, sexual activity 
in the individual is either of no use to the collectivity, or else 
harmful to it by the social disorders that it entails or by diverting 
from collective ends a part of the energies of the individual. The 
collectivity cannot approve of the personal, egotistic, fanciful 
exercise of sexuality. Remember also, and above all. the profound 
and unconscious prejudice that man necessarily fosters against his 
own sexuality in so far as he is capable of a realization of himself, 
for sexuality represents the most fundamental wastage of the 
energy for such realization. For these different reasons, the theo¬ 
retically ideal image of man does not include the egotistic exercise 
of his sexuality or the pursuit of his sexual pleasure for himself. 

Before we finish with the theoretical moral jurisdiction that ex¬ 
ists in the human being, I must strongly emphasize this about it, 
that its existence and the part it plays in psychological determin¬ 
ism are independent of the degree of intellectual consciousness 
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that the subject may have of it. It is not by means of a conscious 
intellectual elaboration that the universal ideal image of man ex¬ 
ists in the psychic structure of each one of us. It exists and is opera¬ 
tive there because it is part of the virtual, divine essence of the 
human creature: and. when it is consciously conceived by a man, 
that man is only becoming conscious of something pre-existent 
in him and of which he himself, so far as he is a distinct individ¬ 
ual, is in no way the author. In other words, man does not himself 
construct this image: it builds itself within him. and all he does is 
to become or not become aware of it. Consciously or not, it will 
influence his psychological determinism, and do so in proportion 
to his strength—that is, to the degree that the subject is “subtle,” 
gifted for self-realization, endowed with the platonic reminis¬ 
cence, in love with the absolute and with perfection, eager to 
“uplift himself" morally. 

The Young Woman: The other moral jurisdiction, that which is 
practical, is on the contrary worked out by the subject himself? 

The Author: Yes. it is elaborated by the particular individual 
according to the particular condition of his structure and the 
conditions of his life. Before showing you what happens to the 
“repressed,” let us consider what occurs in the average normal 
person. 

That person is not in love with an absolute perfection: his 
capacity for self-realization is average or weak: he is not enamoured 
of the positive on the temporal plane nor horrified by the nega¬ 
tive aspects of life: he can take life in his stride and tolerate its 
heterogeneous and imperfect character without grieving. The 
universal ideal image of man does exist within him, but not very 
vividly, nor exigently. It is not inflexible in terms of comparison 
with the particular structure of the subject. The personal magis¬ 
trate supervising that person’s actual life works under an 
going universal judge, who, without much ado, can accord dis¬ 
pensations" and bend the ethical absolute to his requirements. 
There are limits to these dispensations, however: the personal 
magistrate cannot overdo his indulgence without driving the uni 
versal judge to extremity, he must therefore keep within bounds. 
But within these limits there is latitude enough for the subject 
to manage to adapt himself to his ideal and to his instinctua^ 
needs at the same time. He makes a “gentleman’s agreement 
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with the ideal, which permits him to affirm himself, with sufficient 
equilibrium, as "angel" and as "beast." And his "beast" does not 
rebel because the “angel" does not treat it in too inhumane a 
fashion. What I now speak of is what goes on in manv people. "I 
may do this or that," they will tell you. "but I wouldn t, for ex¬ 
ample, do that other thing for anything in the world." These 
compromises take on endlessly varied forms, sometimes amusing, 
even comic. 

Any man gifted with introspection may find much that is amus¬ 
ing by watching the little bargainings that go on between his two 
interior jurisdictions. There is indeed, in these cases, a duality 
of jurisdictions, but they do business, discuss amicably, come to 
terms: peace prevails in the inner world of the man who consents 
not to be perfect. 

The dispensations accorded bv the personal magistrate may 
have to do with the domain of sex: the subject sees chastity as a 
very fine ideal, but one that is bevond him. to which he. modestly, 
lays no claim. It may also be the case, for another man. that the 
sexual domain lends itself to no dispensation: for some of the re¬ 
ligious, for instance, every sexual action is forbidden by both 
judges, yet that double prohibition does not really present a con¬ 
flict: peace may well continue to reign in tliis man. for all his 
unsatisfied sexual desires, if he is sufficiently affirmed in other 
domains, or by the bliss he experiences because of his virtuous 
conduct. 

Not so with the man who is repressed. His objective, universal 
judge shows him a tpiite implacable face and will not allow that 
minimum of “accommodation" which would enable the "beast" 
to breathe freely enough to live. This breathable air that the 
beast requires consists essentially in a contentment with himself, 
m the benevolence that the subject feels towards his personal 
structure; that is, in a certain perception of the divine in his own 
temporal image. A certain amount of this breathing space is neces¬ 
sary to the balance of the ordinary man; if he does not have it he 
IS in danger of wanting to reject existence, of wanting to escape 
into madness or suicide. 

The primordial cause of the intractability of the universal 
judge, for a given person, resides in the depth of his capacity for 
realization, in the force of his "recollection." for this force ex¬ 
presses itself in the need for a temporal perfection, in the need 
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to be the “angel” alone and above all. Such a person is “absolute,” 
his motto is “all for nothing.” he wants “all immediately." 

But this in itself would not bring about the deplorable con¬ 
sequences we shall soon hear about, if the subject’s environment, 
playing the part of his universal judge, did so good-naturedly and 
accepted the subject just as he is, reacting to him in a way that 
affirmed him with all his qualities and defects. The troubles of 
repression begin to appear because, in addition to the subject’s 
need for perfection, he is faced with an uncomprehending atti¬ 
tude in his environment. This altitude may show itself in two op¬ 
posite ways: the environment may play the part of a severe judge, 
hard, exacting and always dissatisfied: requiring the child to be 
an angel all the time; not praising him if he does w'ell. for that is 
“quite natural,” but blaming him the moment he falls short of 
perfection. This severe, external judge releases or “induces” in 
the subject the exaggerated manifestation of his theoretical uni¬ 
versal judge. Or else, on the other hand—and this is a more deli¬ 
cate matter to understand—the environment “spoils” the child, 
by never reproaching him for anything. In a way which at first 
sight may seem paradoxical, the child comes to condemn himself 
all the more because nobody else discharges that function which 
is so necessary to him by virtue of his innate ideal image: the fact 
that no one helps him to be his “angel," that everyone on the 
contrary indulges his “beast.” obliges him to balance matters by 
driving himself violently in the direction of the angel. Whether 
the environment overplays the part of a censor or underplays it, 
it comes to the same thing, the subject feels driven to become, 
step by step, the hateful censor of himself. 

This subject has a lack of "dispensations,” he lacks latitude for 
self-affirmation within the imperfect structure he has. He is dan¬ 
gerously wanting in self-contentment, in indulgent benevolence 
towards himself. The angel is strangling the “beast, denying U 
the air it needs for life upon its plane. That unconscious law 
suit.” in which his “being” and his "nonentity” are at grips, is in 
danger of a fatal termination if something is not done, for a a- 
vourable issue of the case implies the good health of the beast, 
the natural basis for man’s whole realization. If riothing 
done, the subject would see himself impotently facing the need 
for his “angelic” realization: he would detest himself altogether, 
and his complete interior discord would logically end in suicide. 
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The "beast" cannot remain entirely passive and await its de¬ 
finitive death sentence. A natural, entirely logical reaction super¬ 
venes. and this is a revolt of the personal jurisdiction against the 
universal. The personal magistrate, the one that decrees the prac¬ 
tical behaviour of the subject, can give no ‘ dispensations be¬ 
cause the superior magisiracv. implacable and inhumane, will 
not authorize it. Bargaining has become impossible, diplomatic 
relations are broken off. The personal magistrate is reduced, in 
this extremity, to issuing orders opposed to the ideal— immoral 
orders. The inner world is in a state of rear. 

These immoral orders may be verv diverse according to the 
individual structure ol the subject. Often, and this is the case 
that most interests us here, they represent an interior compulsion 
to one sexual action or another. The value of this protestation is 
so much the greater in proportion as the sexual act in question 
is disapproved bv the ideal: that is why you will very often see 
the sexually repressed person adopt a perverse behaviour which 
gives him greater release, upon the lower plane, from the prohi¬ 
bitions from on high. In the moment of performing the action, 
the subject feels relief from the anguish which threatened him 
with annihilation. The sexual act is a powerful remedy against 
anguish. But this remedy does not avail for long: and afterwards, 
when anguish sets in again wiih the condemnation of the higher 
judge, it is intensified by the fact that such a remedy has been 
employed. The repressed subject is not aware of what has really 
been happening in him: he does not see that his more or less 
perverse impulse is a mechanism of defense he is constrained to 
use. Inaesihetic as it may be. this mechanism is needed for the 
balancing of the subject: in one sense it is salutary, as the symp¬ 
toms of an organic malady are natural reactions and salutary in 
view of the re-establishment of an organic equilibrium that is 
disturbed. The real evil does not reside in the symptom but in 
the interior situation which has rendered it necessary and in 
which the repressed person, ignorant of the laws of our common 
human condition, has let himself be misled with the be.st of in¬ 
tentions. But, once again, this subject worthy of compassion 
knows nothing of all this, and his perverse impulse appears in¬ 
excusable to himself. It horrifies him. he identifies himself with 
it and is horrified at himself, which only reinforces the rigour of 
the superior judge. A vicious circle is set up. the atrocity of which 
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you can know only if you have been a victim of it or have been 
in the confidence of such a victim. 

There is no longer a balance between two powers in mutual 
transaction, but conflict between adversaries closed to all com¬ 
prehension. The sexual activity of protest is not endowed simply 
with its natural force: it is no longer animated merely by a force 
tending to the conservation of the organism, but by a force quali¬ 
tatively absolute, which strives towards the ultimate realization of 
man’s being. It is thus that you see, for instance, a sexually re¬ 
pressed person masturbate far beyond his organic desire for it. 
The two adversaries are qualitatively of equal power and engage 
in merciless combat in which the unhappy repressed person is 
trampled underfoot. 

There is now no balance between a duty and an instinct, but a 
struggle between two duties, between a duty “thought" and a 
duty “felt”: the quarrel is consummated between the intellect and 
the affeclivity. You see how these two duties are distinct. The duty 
fell—that is. the inner compulsion to the sexual act—draws its force 
from the temporal nature of the subject and its direction is also 
“natural" since it aims at saving the “beast.” The duty that is 
thought, which expresses itself in reproaches and remorse, derives 
its force, too, from nature, for all the forces of our tendencies have 
their source in our temporal nature: but its direction is not 
natural because it aims at killing the natural animal. The moral 
tendency cannot establish its supremacy because there is an es¬ 
sential disagreement, in its army, between the general and the 
troops: but neither can it be itself annihilated or eliminated, be¬ 
cause it is based upon the irrefutable superiority of the positive 
temporal principle. Neither adversary can be definitively vic¬ 
torious: they can obtain, on the one side and the other, only par¬ 
tial and alternate successes. They are reinforced by these successes 
while exhausting themselves in their efforts: that is, the gen¬ 
erals are reinforced while the troops are exhausted. Since, ori one 
side of the line of fire as on the other, it is always the subject s 
vital energy that is being wasted, this causes a terrible nervous 

haemorrhage for the unhappy repressed subject. 

The situation is analogous to what one sees in our modern 
“total” wars. Whichever coalition may win. humanity is always 
beaten. Current opinion supposes that the inveterate and ex- 
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cessive masturbator is exhausted bv the activity of the function: 
but he is exhausted above all by the reciprocal destruction of 
his internal forces, by his psychic conflict: moreover, but for this 
conflict he would masturbate only moderately or not at all. 

Sometimes the sexual protest is not expressed in any action: the 
superior jurisdiction is too exacting to admit of it. Then it is that 
erotic obsessions present themselves most insistently, surprising 
the subject if he ceases for an instant to be on guard. In certain 
extreme cases, the orgasm may occur spontaneously without any 
action directed to producing it. sometimes even without any 
erotic images being eitlicr accepted bv. or imposed upon, the sub¬ 
ject. In any case, the conflict between interior sexual constraint 
and remorse issues in the same exhaustion of the nervous energy. 

I have already indicated tlie relations that exist between satisfac¬ 
tory erotic activity and the temporal realization of the subject in 
other spheres, especially in the intellectual. So you will not be 
astonished to find that the sexually repressed person feels he is 
diminished in every other domain, that he feels threatened by in¬ 
capacity for intellectual concentration and lapses of memory; the 
confusion he then experiences in his thought often arouses a 
dread of losing his reason. From what I have just mentioned is 
derived the superstitious belief that masturbation renders a man 
imbecile or even mad: whereas this act. in itself and apart from 
internal conflict, is harmless enough. 

The Young Woman: It is not very kind of you. sir. to keep us in 

such suspense over this frightful drama. I am in a hurry to know 
how It ends. 


The Author: In the worst cases, which are happily the rarest, the 
revolt of sexuality does not succeed in saving the “beast” and 
the subject goes mad or kills himself. More commonly a pitiful 
nervous depression ensues which, painful though it is. imposes a 
ruce upon hostilities. But things may also come to a much better 
conclusion if the repressed person, with the aid of a psychologist, 
refleas coolly upon his problem and reconsiders the data which 
arc absurd and have rendered a solution of it impossible. He 
has to see the mistake he made in demanding of himself an im¬ 
mediate resemblance to the universal ideal image of the human 
being, and thereby refusing the modest and persevering labour by 
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which he must work his passage, little by little, towards the har¬ 
monious realization of himself, through the knowledge and mas¬ 
tery of self. He must understand the whole chain of mechanisms 
I have just described. His moral self-condemnation must be de¬ 
finitively refuted and abolished, for it was nothing but a revolting 
judicial error. This alone can break the vicious circle in which 
the repressed subject was imprisoned by ignorance. 

One does not escape from such a drama except by the progres¬ 
sive understanding of it. Certain psychologists advise the re¬ 
pressed subject freely to permit himself every sexual satisfaction 
he may happen to think of—advice that is profoundly absurd, for, 
in general, the absolution of a psychologist is not enough to 
neutralize the exactions of the superior judge. It is not by com¬ 
mands, moral or immoral, coming from without, that the inner 
conflict between the two kinds of commandment can be allayed. 
Another method, which consists in the repressed person’s making 
energetic “resolutions” to be continent, yields only apparent and 
temporary successes, with more serious relapses. 

Hotv are we to deal with troubles that are founded upon an 
error of reasoning without addressing ourselves to the thought 
itself, without bringing it to the comprehension of which it falls 
short? The detailed procedure of psychological therapy lies out¬ 
side the frame of our present study, but I can assure you that it is 
really efficacious. 

The Young Woman: You said, one day, that sexual repression 
is present, to a certain extent, in very nearly everybody. How is 
that? 

The Author: There is indeed some sexual repression in every 
human being who is not a mere animal. Even when the "beast" 
has enough breathing space, it always wants a little more; in its 
view the higher judge, albeit indulgent, ought always to be rather 
more so. Also some degree of protest is the rule, and shows itself 
most often in the domain of sex. If a man observes himself at¬ 
tentively, he will see that his erotic images often include unmoral 
or even perverse aspects. He is not obsessed by them, nor does he 
carry them into action: but the images are there all the same, an 
they remind us again how readily man turns to sexuality in order 
to appease any anguish that he suffers from an oppressive ideal. 
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The Young Woman: Are there not some men in whom an in¬ 
stinctive protest arises, as we have seen it in the repressed, but 
without subsequent remorse and without conflict? 

The Author: No. the revolt in extremis of the instincts is neces¬ 
sarily accompanied bv remorse, and bv the whole drama of repres¬ 
sion. But there is something else that one sometimes sees: certain 
persons, whose Self has remained weak, and who have in conse¬ 
quence remained permeable to external influences, live in sur¬ 
roundings tliai are unusually indulgent towards fantastic exercise 
of the sexual function. \V’hen the mild form of repression, which 
as I said exists in all of us. occurs in these people, thev rationalize 
their sexual imperatives under the influence of a public opinion 
which admires "freedom” in sex. They then give way to their 
inner sexual constraint without remorse. Their internal situation 
is rather complicated;- indeed, thev now have, towards sexuality, 
not only two duties but three: a "felt” duty to perform the sexual 
act: a thought duty, rationalized and conscious, which moves in 
the same direction, and another "thought" duty ^vhich is un¬ 
conscious. corresponding to the universal ideal and enjoining 
continence. These men and women never lose a sexual oppor¬ 
tunity nor reproach themselves for having taken it. 

There is no conscious inner conflict since the "felt" duty and 
the consciously "thought" dutv tend the same way. But there is 
an unconscious opposition because of the presence of the un¬ 
consciously "thought" duty, and this unconscious opposition 
leads, in such people, to a more or less pronounced sexual frigid¬ 
ity. The men, who feel proud to give their sexuality every possible 
gratification, are not impotent, but the pleasure they feel becomes 
more and more attenuated; and this frigiditv appears still more 
clearly in the women. If you read Stekel on Frigidity in Woman 
you will find numerous observations of easy-living women who 
run from lover to lover in pursuit of the orgasm that eludes them. 
The universal ideal of continence is unconscious in them, but it 
no less effectively inhibits their sexual function. 

After that digression. I again emphasize the fact that sexual re- 
prcssion is essentially an interior conflict, and the behaviour of 
the subject is only accessory and contingent. His behaviour may 
take the form of perfect chastity or of scandalous debauch, even 
of frank obscenity, and of every intermediate stage between these 
extremes. The variations depend upon the predominance, in the 
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conflict, of the duty thought or of the duty felt, of the moral con¬ 
straint or of the immoral compulsion. But this makes no dif¬ 
ference to the phenomenon as a whole. So true is this that an 
intelligent ethic will not deal with the manifestation, but with 
the interior state, a state which, if freed by the knowledge of self, 
can be a state of harmony, but otherwise leads to mechanical 
disorder in “the outer darkness.” 
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Onanism 


Current opinions about onanism: their causes 
What it is, considered psychologically 
Us symbolic meaning 


The Author; Whai we have just seen will have enabled us to 
deal briefly with the question of onanism. It is, however, of im¬ 
portance to the student, for there are few questions about which 
people hold preconceived ideas with such violence and so little 
understanding. 

The collectivity cannot tolerate this act. in which its own claims 
are by-passed while the individual appeases his erotic impulse in 
this pre-eminently individualistic way. The individual himself 
is ashamed of the inaesthetic character of his solitary action. 
Onanism is both materially and psychologically inaesthetic. We 
know, thanks to our reflection, that we are not capable of perceiv¬ 
ing the objective reality of things, so that the man who possesses 
a woman sexually is, inwardly and in fact, lying with an image 
t at he has of her. But he is duped by appearances and has the im¬ 
pression that he really unites himself with the real woman In 
onanism the man cannot fail to see that he is lying with images 
that fabricate themselves within him. Here, the absurdity of pre¬ 
tending to a real communion with a real object is not masked- 
the snare of Maya is flagrant. After the deed, the whole phantas¬ 
magoria evaporates, vanishes: not even a living memory of it re¬ 
mains m his grasp: the man is left depressed as soon as he awakens 
rom his intoxicating and illusory embracement of clouds: when 
he falls back into reality he has nothing left of it all but the mem- 

interlude. It is as though some mali- 
Clous demon were laughing at him 

is rt'’hs P'-^jndices against sexuality 

tts maximum here: the waste of the libido is more obvious 
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than ever. The sexual act with another person, if it creates no 
offspring, creates at least a certain relationship, affective or other¬ 
wise, or implies a memorable experience by which the subject 
may be enriched. Not so the act in solitude; it may appease a want, 
but can procure no positive profit. The prejudices by which onan¬ 
ism stands condemned show themselves in diverse ways. 

The Young Man: By using the term “prejudices*' do you not ap¬ 
pear to be pleading in favour of onanism? 


The Author: You are mistaken if you have that impression: I 
seek neither to approve nor condemn this act in general, nor in¬ 
deed any other. To have a prejudice is to pronounce a verdict 
before an action is even performed and taking no account of the 
conditions under which it may happen, whether auspicious or 
ominous. That amounts to endowing this action, the mere phe¬ 
nomenon, with a reality not relative but absolute “in itself,” inde¬ 
pendently of any other consideration; it is to “absolutize,” to “di¬ 
vinize” it positively or negatively. A man who wants to know the 
real order of relative things takes good care never to attribute 
an absolute value to them: to him everything is a special case, 
and he sees nothing on the plane of phenomena as auspicious 
or ominous. And this which is true of every action is no less true 
of onanism, for that is only one action among all others. 

Let us return to these prejudices we were studying, and note, 
first and foremost, that they are expressed in a repugnance to ad¬ 
mit that onanism exists. Psychoanalysis succeeded with difficulty 
in making people admit that many children masturbate, but at 
last managed to do so, and public opinion now accepts the 
for the adult succeeds in breaking off his continuity with the child 
that he has been. But an intentional and prudish blindness per¬ 
sists on the subject of the onanism of the adult; if it is much less 
common it nevertheless exists, and is not necessarily a symptom 


of imbecility, neurosis nor of great perversion. 

In a rather hypocritical way. popular opinion treats onanism 
with detestation and contempt: it is often more severely "against 
it than against any other sexual perversion or anomaly; onanism 
is accused of causing grave injury to the health of whoever resorts 
to it: it is regarded as the efficient cause of the psychosomatic 
troubles which sometimes accompany it. What I have already 
told you about sexual repression makes it needless for me to en- 
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large upon this tedious theme; retain, however, this conclusion to 
which we are led bv impartial examination of the facts—mastur¬ 
bation, in itself and apart from any interior conflict, cannot have 
any noxious effect upon the health of the human being. Whether 
the sexual organ receives its excitation in one way or the other 
is all one for the organic function. 


Cleansed at last from these unhealthy prejudices, let us quietly 
examine onanism. If reproduction and sexuality were united in 
the psychology of man. then the solitary act. eminently unproduc¬ 
tive, would be indeed anomalous, an anti-natural action. But we 
have seen that sexuality, for the subjectivity of man, is quite 
distinct from procreation; so that the solitary act may be regarded, 
with much more justification, as the elementary sexual action. At 
bottom, its distinguishing feature is that in it the subject is seek¬ 
ing his pleasure to please himself, regardless of anyone else: but 
by that token, liow many men do not lie w’ith women, seeking 
pleasure to please themselves regardless of the woman, and are 
really masturbating with her as they might with any other means? 

Onanism is the safety valve of eroticism. The man to whom it is 


not forbidden by himself knows, even though he does not use it, 
that the act might eventually save him from a dangerous inner 
erotic suppression. Rimbaud has said of it, in his Illuminations, 
"It has been, in numerous epochs, the burning hygiene of the 
races. It is a door ever open to the needy." But not everyone, 
especially if adult, can always resort to it. In fact, unless the man 
be of the coarsest type, onanism presupposes a certain play of the 
imagination, the capacity to create erotic phantoms. The average 
man. who is neither brutal nor -subtle.” would often be unable 
to masturbate even if he wished; his images would lack “reality” 
and evocative power and would not give his organic desire the re¬ 
quired psychic support. This is the man who as a rule denounces 
onanism in the most categorical and contemptuous fashion, ex¬ 
alting himself by trampling underfoot all that is most unlike him: 
just as you will hear some men, great skirt-chasers, declare simply 
that inverts ought to be castrated or decapitated. 

That safety valve is used perhaps by men whose external cir¬ 
cumstances or whose timidity entirely deprive them of woman or 
'^ho do not want to disappoint a woman with whom they are im¬ 
potent. But the primary cause of recourse to onanism is sexual re¬ 
pression. In cases of intense repression such as we have described. 
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onanism presents many advantages over other sexual acts. It dis¬ 
penses with the search for an external object: a repressed subject 
often lacks the requisite assurance, he may feel impotent before 
anyone else. The solitary act suffices for many repressed subjects, 
because it is the essential act of sexual "protest,” in which the sub¬ 
ject is affirming himself erotically alone, separated from the col¬ 
lectivity and against its moral rules. To the moderate or mini¬ 
mum sexual repression of the subject whom we call "normal,” 
onanism also appeals, for its value as a protest against imperfect 
reality; it corresponds to the unreal, imaginary sexuality of 
dreams. Sometimes the dying, in a state of coma, attempt for the 
last time to make this gesture by which man rebels against his 
temporal limitation. 

Let us consider, as we did in the case of the normal sexual 


act, the symbolic meaning of the solitary act. It is related to the 
divine fiction of the ordinary man. In that fiction, man pretends 
to be that self-sufficient totality, the virtuality of which he feels 
unconsciously in himself but has not yet realized. He refuses fully 
to acknowledge that his organism depends upon the external 
world and exists only by virtue of the connections, of the ex¬ 
changes, by which it relates itself to the others. He is obliged to 
eat, to breathe, to sleep, to occupy only one point of space and 
time at a given moment; but he wants to protest against these 
limitations by gestures that affirm him as distinct, as a Self that 
is self-sufficient in opposition to the "Not-Self.” Onanism repre¬ 
sents this attitude of rebellion in the play of the sexual function, 


the highest organic function of mankind. 

You see, then, that it is useless to wish to condemn or approve 
of this gesture in itself. It is but an effect, a symptom, and does 
not merit so much consideration. The thing we cannot but de¬ 
plore about it is the imperfect human condition in which it arises 
and from which we can free only ourselves. H onanism were not 
one of the most arresting signs of that condition and of the an¬ 
guish that accompanies it, it would not be the cause of a t e 
shame and sadness for humanity that it is. 
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The Sexual Perversions 


The Author: Would you not like now to have done with sexual 
repression and to hear a few words about the perversions of the 
erotic? We need not draw up the whole interminable list of them 
nor go deeply into their modifications. I want only to show you 
how the psychological mechanisms that govern them follow from 
certain notions that we have established, and which they confirm. 

The Young Man: Have we not first of all to define what deserves 
the name of "perversion"? Opinions differ very much on this 
point. 

The Author: Yes: that is because many people do not under¬ 
stand that, in the subjective psychology of the human being, sexu¬ 
ality and reproduction are radically distinct. Because the two 
things are objectively related, these people assume without fur¬ 
ther examination that they ought also to be related subjectively. 
So they describe as pei^erse every action or every image that is 
not strictly and necessarily related to procreation. By this token, 
every erotic play that exceeds the requirements of sexual excita¬ 
tion and tends to lengthen the duration or intensify the pleasure of 
it would be a perversion, and there would be very few human be¬ 
ings who were not perverts. However, one has only to study the 
psychology of man. without preconceived ideas, to see that pleas¬ 
ure is not useful solely for the reproduction of the species, and 
that It constitutes an important nourishment of the individual 
organism, a factor of balance needed for many human beings. 

The Young Man: I understand you: but then there would seem 

to be a very indefinite frontier between "normar’ erotic varia¬ 
tions and perversions. 

The Author: I will try to show you that that frontier can be 
dehned well enough by applying a more exact criterion. 
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The Latin word perversus signifies “reversed,” “inverted,” or 
“twisted.” There is perversion of eroticism whenever we find in it 
an inversion of the universal ideal we have discussed, a reversal 
of man’s innate preference for the beautiful, good and true; 
whenever, in fact, erotic excitation is dependent upon an ugliness, 
upon anything evil, or a rejection of reality such as it is. For there 
are three aspects of the original positivity, the beautiful, the 
good and the true, corresponding to the three centres of man, 
instinctive, emotional and intellectual, and because these three 
aspects have their three opposites, there are three sorts of perver¬ 
sions. We will examine them in succession and you will see that 
every perversion comes under one or another of these categories. 

I merely remind you, in advance, that all three sorts of per¬ 
versions answer equally to those compulsions of rebellion that 
we saw working in sexual repression. 

The Young Man: Why does the rebellious compulsion take one 
form rather than another? 

The Author: That depends upon the individual structure of 
the subject, including both hereditary and acquired factors. Only 
the modes of manifestation of his mechanisms are individual: the 
mechanisms themselves follow general laws which are the same 
for all human beings. For that reason we shall be able to find 
valid descriptions of the sexual perversions without making use 
of Havelock Ellis’s complicated and depressing catalogue. 

A primary class of perversions is distinguished by the erotic 
search for unnecessary uglinesses. I say "unnecessary" because nor¬ 
ma! sexuality has, as we said, its inaesthetic aspects. Of these I 
will cite one example which is related to our present question: 
man is “for” construction and “against” destruction; the destruc¬ 
tive aspect of his nutrition, namely of its rejected, disintegrated 
and unassimilable waste products, inspires him with feelings 
“against” it: it may happen that a pervert feels attracted by the 
excretory functions, but if so the cause is his inversion of the 
universal aesthetic ideal, for which these functions are beyond all 
question inaesthetic. We are entitled to say that these functions 
are "normally" provocative of disgust in man. and this without 
appealing to the simple statistical fact, which would not be a 

sufficient argument. ' . . j a 

Towards some of his functions, to certain zones of his body, and 
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certain kinds of contact between his body and that of another 
person, man ''normally” feels repugnance. There is perversion 
as soon as such repugnance is willfully overcome in order to 
heighten the erotic impulse. The normal movement of man is 
here ‘reversed.” it is "twisted” by his rebellious need for a pro¬ 
test against the "norm.” 

The disgust that is thus overcome may not be physical but 
psychic. There are certain wavs of speaking of sexual things, 
either without or while doing them, which are "ugly”: and it is 
perverse to use such speech in order to obtain excitation or to 
augment it. Whatever defies a repugnance that is normal may be 
made use of by a perverted erotic excitation. 

The second class of perversions consists in mixing eroticism 
with tendencies that are hostile, destructive, aggressive, evil or 
egotistic. There vou have the innumerable manifestations of 
erotic sado-masochism. These may be physical, consisting of 
blows inflicted or suffered, of every variety of physical inversion. 
There may be gross "moral” cruelty, wounding words and ill- 
usage. The altitude of the sadist is easier to tinderstand than that 
of the masochist. To inflict pain or to destroy are ways of mani¬ 
festing power, wltich feed the self-love and consequently heighten 
eroticism: much less clear is why a man should need to be 
whipped in order to reach orgasm: but you will note that this 
man is not ill-treated against his will, but because he wishes it. 
There was already an inversion in the self-exalting ideal of being 
evil towards the woman, but this is a sub-inversion, he now wants 
the woman to be evil towards him. The cxcitational value of 
this situation of cruelty does not come from a feeling of power 
in oppressing the other person, but from an interior revolt against 
the oppressive ideal of altruism and concord. And this revolt is 
manifest in his bringing about a cruel situation, whether the 
subject is the torturer or the victim. Because Jean Jacques Rous¬ 
seau wants the flogging that is inflicted upon him. he is the au¬ 
thor of the cruelty, and he enjoys the affirmation of himself by 
this rebellion against the "norm.” 

The Young Man: I can understand these perversions which are 
reversals of the ideals of beauty and of goodness. But I do not 
see how there can be an inversion of the "true.” 

The Author: We have seen the importance of the “image" in 
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eroticism; we have seen that the erotic image may be isolated, 
unaccompanied by anything real. It may be in the brain of the 
subject while he is uniting himself sexually with an object, and 
then it may be a representation of the act itself or of something 
else that has nothing to do with the act. But sometimes this mu¬ 
tual independence of the image and the object disappears, and 
the image embodies itself, in more or less bizarre fashion, in some 
object which otherwise would have nothing sexual about it. Such 
is the case with felishism. If the lover helped himself simply by 
the vision of some accessory garment belonging to the desired 
woman to sustain the travail and stimulation of his imagination, 
that would not be perverse: perversion appears when there is 
direct sexual utilization of such a garment. In the former case, 
there was no rebellion against the "true,” because it was the 
woman he desired who was evoked by his imagination; but in the 
second case there is a revolt against the "truth,” because the de¬ 
sired woman vanishes and the fetishist desires the garment itself. 
It is a falsehood, a rebellion against the real order of things. 

The Young Man: How do you classify exhibitionists and "peep¬ 
ing Toms?” 

The Author: These two perversions are connected, it seems to 
me, with sado-masochism, since they consist above all in a rebel¬ 
lious protest against the normal fear of wickedly dominating, or 
being dominated, by contempt. For it humiliates man to exhibit 
his sexuality, which he regards as inaesihetic. 

I mentioned to you, in speaking of the slighter forms of sexual 
repression, that the erotic images of a "balanced" human being 
very often include some perverse aspects. But as a rule such a 
person would not be able to carry such images into action, he 
may be using them to protest against the constraint of the mora 
ideal, but only because he remains well aware of the inoffensive 
character of his reverie, or because the shameful situation he is 
imagining is seen by no external spectator. 

The Young Man: Why is not an acting pervert stopped in the 
same way as soon as he proceeds to action? 

The Author: The acting pervert has not a slight but a vei^ in¬ 
tense form of sexual repression. The inner need from whic t e 
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rebellious sexual impulse surges up is so strong that the image sur¬ 
passes, in subjective reality, the objective reality of the act in 
question. The strongly repressed subject is fascinated, enthralled 
by the image, and lie acts like a person sleepwalking or hypno¬ 
tized. It is only after the act. after having exhausted its bitter 
savour, that he comes back to reality and sees what he has done. 
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Homosexuality 


A very difficult psychological problem, not explained 
by the predominance of the opposite sexual compo- 
nent—Homosexuality is, subjectively, natural, but 
objectively marginal to nature—The ideal, innate tend- 
ency of the human being is heterosexual: homosexu¬ 
ality represents an inversion of this—This inversion 
derives from three factors: sexual precocity (its causes): 
an erotic parent-child relationship: predominance of 
the opposite sexual component—Ambisexuality—What 
is perverse in homosexuality, although it is unlike 
what is commonly called peiversion 


The Young Man: In discussing perversions, you have not said 
a word about homosexuality. Do you not regard it as a perversion? 

The Author: It is impossible to reply at once to that question. 
I will answer it after we have considered the complex mechanisms 
of homosexuality. Only then shall I be able to indicate the sense 
in which the psychic phenomenon must be regarded as a pei^'er* 
sion and why it nevertheless differs profoundly from what usually 
goes by that name. 

Homosexuality presents a very difficult problem to the psy¬ 
chologist. None of the explanations of it that have been given 
is entirely satisfactory, for none covers all of the facts. I cannot 
pretend to reveal the whole truth about it and my explanation 
is certainly incomplete, but it may contribute in a measure to 
the solution of the enigma. 

The Young Man: Since every human being is psychologically 
bisexual, is not homosexuality in anyone related to the predomi¬ 
nance in him of the sexual component opposite to that of his 
anatomical conformation? 
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The Author: That, of course, is the first idea that comes to 
mind. Unfortunately it does not hold good before all the facts. 
It may explain, at most, the active or passive character of the 
homosexual, but not the homosexuality itself. One finds, among 
homosexuals, particularly virile men and particularly feminine 
women. 

On the other hand, it is important to establish a clear distinc¬ 
tion between these two orders of things: we will call it homo¬ 
sexuality when the subject desires an object belonging to his 
own sex. and not when his attitudes to life are those of the op¬ 
posite sex. A man with a strongly developed feminine component, 
one whose psychosomatic structure is effeminate, is not neces¬ 
sarily a homosexual, far from it. He may behave like a woman in 
the sense of having feminine manners, both physical and psycho¬ 
logical. but not in his sexual choice: he may be attracted only by 
women; he will perhaps try to please and to make himself de¬ 
sirable as a woman would, but his partner is nevertheless always 
of the sex opposite to his own. 

4 

The Young Man: It appears nevertheless that there is often a 
relation between such behaviour and homosexuality. 

The Author: There is indeed, as I shall show you. but it is a 
less simple one than you seem to think. 

In the explanation I am going to offer I shall speak, for sim¬ 
plicity s sake, of the homosexual man only. The general mecha¬ 
nisms that we shall see at work in him are similarly operative in 
the homosexual woman. What differences there are between the 
two cases do not affect the problem fundamentally. 

In the first place, it is impossible for us categorically to describe 
homosexuality as a tendency "against nature." The mutual inde¬ 
pendence that exists, subjectively, between sexuality and the pro- 
creative function forbids this. Man does not perform the sexual 
act in order to reproduce himself, but to assuage the desire he has 
for it: sexual satisfaction is "natural" whatever object he uses to 
that end. The animal, that eminently natural creature, is some¬ 
times homosexual. 

Having said that, let us recognize that the homosexual act is 
ohjertively anti-natural, in the sense that it represents a useless 
wiation. a “border-line case" on the plane of cosmic creation. 
The cosmic order comprises both constructive and destructive 
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forces; and an action such as the homosexual act, neither con¬ 
structive nor destructive, is after all “marginal”; it plays no part 
in the effectual dynamics of creative nature. Nature creates the 
whole temporal manifestation with an enormous wealth of 
means; a great many of the natural forces are not necessary to 
the existence of that manifestation, and many phenomena are 
purely effects without being, in their turn, the causes of anything. 
The homosexual act is one of these sterile phenomena from the 
standpoint of reproduction, with which sexuality is objectively 
related on the cosmic plane. 

Remember, now. the essential preference which man brings 
with him into the world for the constructive and positive tem¬ 
poral principle, his innate and more or less intense preference for 
the beautiful, good and true, for the useful and constructive, a 
preference that Plato tried to explain by the myth of “recollec¬ 
tion” of an originally positive state. By virtue of this innate pref¬ 
erence, man has. at birth, virtually constructive tendencies which 
exist before they are actualized, and which are actualized in him 
progressively with his perception of the manifest world. Remem¬ 
ber moreover that these ideal tendencies are more or less, ac¬ 
cording to the intensity of the “recollection,” susceptible of be¬ 
coming inverted when their activity fails to achieve affirmation 
for the subject. 

In so far as sexuality is concerned in this, the positive innate 
ideal includes a preference for the greatest possible constructive 
usefulness, as it does in general. By being born, the human being 
has a virtual preference for procreative heterosexuality, and it is 
in that direction that he will move when he first discovers the 
domain of sex. But here as elsewhere there may arise, upon any 
set-back to this tendency, the phenomenon of inversioju 

The Young Man: What exactly do you mean by a set-back to the 
tendency? 

The Author: There is a set-back whenever the activity in that 
direction ends, for the subject, in more of a negation than an 
affirmation: and the negation may be felt by the subject on the 
plane of feeling, by his being refused or disdained by the other, 
or upon the physical plane. I will give an example of this last 
eventuality: a young man, after his first sexual contact with 
woman, was attacked by one or more of the venereal diseases: and 
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you know how an illness of this kind can depress a man, making 
him tremble for his virile potency. Such an accident, happening to 
a psychologically impressionable subject, started the sexual in¬ 
version: the subject completely associated ‘‘woman.” all women, 
with what had happened so gravely to negate him: the way to 
heterosexuality was now barred, and he began to desire young 
boys or men. That is a rare case, but of interest because the age 
of the subject facilitated the observation of what happened. 

I think that sexual inversion is a reversing of the innate hetero¬ 
sexual tendency, and is generally produced at an early age fol¬ 
lowing upon a premature or unhappv exercise of that tendency. 
Homosexuality might follow, in other words, upon any psycho¬ 
logical trauma attacking the subject during the awakening of a 
precocious heterosexuality. 

The onset of inversion depends upon three distinct factors 
which may act in conjunction. For a child to suffer a trauma in 
his heterosexual development, the latter must, first of all. be pre¬ 
cocious: there must, moreover, be something erotic in the little 
boy’s relations with someone of the feminine sex. usually with 
the mother. Lastly, a common though not a necessary factor, a 
certain innate predominance of the feminine component may fa¬ 
cilitate the inversion of his heterosexual inclination. We will 
study the three factors in succession. 


We saw. in our study of erotic love in general, what makes a 
precocious sexual awakening likely. The subject, as we said, en¬ 
ters the “erotic house” by the roof: he has an innate tendency to 
prefer the upper story of the house and will not go below, except 
and in so far as he cannot stay on the upper stories, the higher 
erotic slates. The inability to stay there may be due to a prema¬ 
ture sexual initiation coming from w'ithout, but much more from 
an inability, within the psyche of the subject, to perceive “the 
divine in the world and live in the higher erotic state of a re¬ 
lation with some “divine” aspect of the world. You remember that 
the perception of the "divine” in the world is conditioned by a 
perception of it in oneself, that is. by a positive narcissism, con¬ 
tentment with oneself, a love for oneself. Everything aggressive 
towards the Self is an obstacle to this. The child may feel it is 
t ireatened by dangers of a material order: its parents, for in¬ 
stance. may quarrel violently, and the child trembles to see such 
wea ness in the pillars of his world. Much more often the dangers 
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are of a subtler kind; and from this point of view the educational 
atmosphere is of enormous importance. The more it is an atmos¬ 
phere of “judgment” of the child, whether disapproving or ap¬ 
proving, the more aggressive it is to his Self. A non-aggressive 
attitude towards the Self of a child can and pught to include judg¬ 
ments upon the child’s actions, but not upon itself: a correct edu¬ 
cation will never confuse the “sinner” with the “sin”; while cor¬ 
recting the asocial behaviour of the child it will make him feel 
that he remains none the less accepted and loved, and will thus 
enable his Self to grow stronger day by day. If on the contrary a 
child feels it is being judged, rejected and exalted by turns, its 
sense of “being” grows dependent on the outer world, and its 
individual, independent Self remains feeble. In such an atmos¬ 
phere its interior life is insecure, and while it quakes with fear 
for its foundation it cannot possibly rise towards perception of 
the “divine.” You yourself, for example, if you were preoccupied 
by the prospect of a world war or by a serious crisis in your busi¬ 
ness, would you be able to experience the ecstasy of a fine con¬ 
cert? The child who feels itself under constant criticism, whose 
Self is accordingly under a menace, cannot enjoy the inward 
peace that conditions the perception of the “divine” in itself and 
in the world: the higher erotic states are denied it, it cannot linger 
at the top of the erotic house: therefore it will soon—all too soon- 
encounter organic sexuality. And the earlier sexuality is awak¬ 
ened, the more likely it is to provide occasion for a trauma, for 
it is aroused at an age when it can come to no really satisfying 
expression. 

Those who study the youths of today are astonished at their 
sexual precocity: their virginity has a more and more ephemeral 
existence. That is related to the general insecurity of our times. 
The perception of the divine is a superabundance of perceiving 
which presupposes the firm establishment of the human being on 
its organic foundations. 

But the awakening of sexuality at a tender age is not enoug 
of itself to entail a trauma of “inversion.” Such a trauma is ue 
to some heterosexual relationship in which the awakened ten 
ency is active. It is here that may intervene, as a contributory fac¬ 
tor, some degree of eroticism in the mother’s own relation with 
the child. Very likely, indeed, the inverting trauma is generally 
produced when the child is still very young, during a time when 
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its mother is the only feminine person it is in contact with. When 
I speak of the eroticism of a mother in relation to her child I 
do not. of course, mean any gross sexual manifestations, but much 
more likely an interior attitude of which the mother herself may 
well be quite unaware. Many women have an important strain 
of the erotic in them, they are by innate disposition lovers rather 
than mothers, and, as lovers, unsatisfied. Such a woman feels a 
strong tendency to transfer the unsatisfied eroticism to the child. 
She “adores” her son. and a kind of unconscious sensuality slips 
into her kisses and caresses. A child runs a serious risk from such 
an internal and external attitude of the mother: her adoring in¬ 
dulgence makes against the normal growth of his independent 
Self; she prevents him, as we saw a moment ago. from experienc¬ 
ing the higher erotic states, and may induce a premature descent 
of his erotic impulse into organic sexuality. The little boy is 
therefore in danger of a sexual awakening of a kind that can 
hardly avoid being traumatic: though the mother maintains, in 
this relationship, a “sublimated” eroticism towards the child, it 
is more than he can do: his instinctive, more or less unconscious 
demand is strictly sexual: and his mother, the first woman to 
trouble” the little man. disappoints him: his first heterosexual 
experience ends in a traumatic fiasco that may be the start of an 
inversion. 

The third factor plays an accessory part. A boy whose con¬ 
genital psychosomatic structure includes a strongly feminine 
component will, for that reason, more easily reverse his inborn 
heterosexual direction. But this inversion may also occur in a 
very virile boy if the trauma has been violent enough. The in¬ 
version of the effeminate boy and that of the virile one manifest 
^emselyes in different ways during the course of their lives, 
hey will not look for the same homosexual objects, nor will they 
ave. with any object, the same kind of physical and psychic con¬ 
tact: but they will both be none the less inverted. 

The Young Man: Are there not some “ambisexual” persons? 

The Author: Certainly there are. There are gradations of the 
inverting trauma, which may condemn woman as a sexual object 
in certain of her aspects only or in certain situations of psychic 
reciprocity. The inversion that proceeds from this may again be 
iscriminate. and not exclude heterosexuality altogether. Psychol- 
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ogy is a complex science, in which the diverse mechanisms that 
we study may combine in endlessly varied proportions. 

So saying, I conclude my own explanation of homosexuality, 
resuming it in these words—sexual inversion is the more likely 
to occur, the more the sexuality of the subject is awakened pre¬ 
cociously; the more his mother is “erotic,” and, as a contributory 
factor, the stronger the feminine component which he has from 
birth. 

The Young Man: Don’t you find homosexuals who are not con¬ 
scious of having been sexually precocious? 

The Author: Possibly: the trauma may remain unconscious, and 
may have rendered the first sexual period unconscious too. But 
look at the facts; it is rare for a homosexual to have had a “pure” 
infancy and adolescence, and to discover his sexuality late. The 
young man who remains sexually “innocent" for long, generally 
comes to desire women, even if he is himself rather feminine. 

The Young Man: May not a heterosexual man sometimes have 
homosexual erotic images? 

The Author: Such images may indeed exist in the mind of a 
man who. if even the best opportunity presented itself, would 
be incapable of enjoying a homosexual contact. These phantoms, 
analogous to the sadistic phantoms that sometimes haunt the mind 
of a pacific man, correspond to slight, imaginary perversions 
which, as we have seen, may proceed from a sexual repression that 
is also only slight. 

The Young Man:"' Will you now please tell me in what sense 
homosexuality is to be regarded as perverse, and how it differs 
from what is commonly called perversion? 

The Author: It can be called a perversion in the sense that, like 
the perversions arising from sexual repression, it involves the 
reversal of an ideal innate tendency. But note, on the other hand, 
how different it is from the perversions that follow repression. In 
repression, the subject feels himself oppressed in his totality by 
the innate ideal, and it is therefore as a whole being that he re¬ 
bels; the repressed person is a rebel. At the moment of a sexua 
inversion, however, there is a trauma, but not an oppression e t 
as something total; and the inversion that follows is an adjust¬ 
ment, an adaptation to the real, not a rebellion; the homosexua 
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may be a rebel in other ways, but not on account of his homo¬ 
sexuality as such. The general, interior attitude of the homo¬ 
sexual towards life and towards other people is not at all like 
that of the repressed: he is not unbalanced, he can face existence 
with his homosexual tendency as others do with their hetero- 

4 

sexual tendencies. He may feel towards a man all that a hetero¬ 
sexual man can feel for a woman, and his homosexual feelings 
may be integrated with his life as harmoniously as the condition 
of the ordinary man allows. Although the homosexual may be 
unbalanced by the fact of his inversion, that is something second¬ 
ary. due to his condemnation by public opinion: in that way he 
may become repressed, secondarily. Re-read the very fine Well of 
Loneliness by Radcliffe Hall. 


T 
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Reconciliation of the Sexual Duality: 

“Normal” Marriage 


The two sexual poles are at once antagonistic and 
complementary: reconcilable in a “third force“~-Di- 
verse cosmic roles of the two components: the femi¬ 
nine creativity is stationary; the masculine is an out¬ 
going urge—Comparison between these two roles— 
How sexual conciliation is effected: woman “consents” 
to the sexual act when man has demonstrated his 
strength; the double victory of the sexes—Deceptions 
in this matter of normal exchange—Balanced recon¬ 
ciliation requires stability of union—The stable union 

brings about a double exchange 


The Author; All we have said up to the present has had its 
application to woman as well as to man, since man and woman 
both possess, psychologically, the two sexual components. In or¬ 
der to define the place of women in the world of love, we shall 
do best if we study the couple; that is. the way in which the rnan 
and the woman, considered respectively as a purely virile and a 
purely feminine component, confront each other m reconcilia- 


You have been convinced. I hope, that, behind the infinite 
diversity of particular psychic mechanisms, there is still a norm, 
a cosmic order, an order that is never perfectly realized m prac¬ 
tice. but towards which all the particular cases gravitate and 

which must be known if we are to tion 

are now trying to form a conception of the normal rela 

between man and woman, considering each of them as p 

seniative of the corresponding sexual component. 

This means, of course, that we shall be talking theory for 
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little while, about our "normal” or "ideal” couple. This is neces¬ 
sary if we want to understand the psychological foundations of 
marriage. By marriage I do not mean the religious or social in¬ 
stitution. but the relation that exists between a man and a woman 
living together sexually in what they intend shall be a stable 
union. The religious and social institutions consecrate or ratify a 
situation inherent in the cosmic order: it is that primordial order 
alone which interests us here. 

The man and (he woman represent two different sexual poles; 
I say "different” and not "opposite," for though indeed they are 
"opposite,” in a sense they are at the same time complementary: 
they are contrary in their direction, but not contrary to one an¬ 
other. This complementary opposition is the sexual aspect of that 
general temporal dualism in which day and night, summer and 
winter, life and death, etc., oppose and are reconciled with one 
another. The sexual dualism may not be reconciled, or only in¬ 
sufficiently so, and then the aspect of opposition is the more ap¬ 
parent: that is the "conflict of the sexes" in which man and 
woman hurt one another. But it may also be reconciled through 
the hypostasis of the cosmic order, and then the sexual dualism 
becomes a duality which is integrated in a "third force.” It is 
upon this ternary conciliation of the sexual dualism that the 
balanced, stable couple is founded. Without this conciliation, the 
two poles may fight each other or fuse together; and this is seen 
in the psychological tendencies to antagonism and to identifica¬ 
tion. In their reconciliation, the two poles remain distinct, but 
unite through the intermediation of a third term: conflict and 
identification are resolved in a l)articif)alion; besides the man and 
the woman there is the couple, a third term which is neither the 
man alone nor the woman alone, but their reconciling relation. 

The man and the woman, whom we are considering, once 
again, as pure sexual components, have quite different cosmic 
roles, the woman being destined especially, by her reproductive 
function, to participate in the continuous creation of the human 
species. She serves the species directly, unlike man. who. as we 
shall see, serN-es the species indirectly. She creates a new human 
being, not only by shaping its body and bringing it into the world, 
but by feeding it and bringing it up after birth. The feminine 
component is static without inertia; that is. it is active where it is. 
The feminine participation in the cosmic creation consists of 
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work done where the woman is: she makes the body of the child 
witliin her own body, and she rears the child within the family 
and the home. The building and management of the "nest” de¬ 
pend upon her attributes, both the material nest and the subtle 
one. the physical and psychic climate that will foster the child's 
growth. 

Man also serves the species, but indirectly. The virile act of 
sex is procreative in its effects but it only initiates a procreation 
of which woman takes over all the labour. The real service in¬ 
cumbent on man as member of his species is quite different: man 
cannot effectively fasliion a new being but he serves the continu¬ 
ous creation of already existing beings by protecting and nourish¬ 
ing—in the widest sense of the word—the woman and the chil¬ 
dren. He procures them what is necessary for their organic and 
psvchic life, their growth and self-realization. For all this, his 
action is directed "outward” towards the external world: the 
virile component does not work where it is, but in movement, 
in a dynamic mode. Its quest for temporal nourishment to sus¬ 
tain the lives of existing human beings implies, first of all. the 
labour of "earning a living.” and the exercise of the various modes 
of creativity which are among man’s virile attributes. Thus, the 
scientific creation improves the material conditions of human 
life: the artistic creation improves the subtle conditions by cre¬ 
ating beautv: the intellectual creation tends to establish an ethic, 
creative of goodness, and aims at pure knowledge, creative of 
truth. 

You see how everything balances in the cosmic order; the 
woman who creates "where she is." shares in the creation of a 
new being, so that her static work is fulfilled dynamically in the 
future: whereas the man. who is creative in movement, partici¬ 
pates in the recreation of already existent beings, so that his dy¬ 
namic work is fulfilled statically, in the present. 

The Young Woman: Of the two roles, which is the higher? 

The Author: Neither; they are equal, as the two principles of 
the temporal dualism are equal. But there is an apparent in¬ 
equality in favour of the man, which I will try to exp am, or i 

lies at the root of the feminists’ recriminations. 

I need not dwell upon the notion that woman is dependent on 
man s support and that he. providing for his own needs, is mor 
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independent. For though man. in earning his livelihood, may 
not depend on another single person, he is obviously dependent 
upon the collectivity. And lor many men their occupation is an 
exacting master; their dependence upon it is less apparent because 
it is not centred in one person, but it is none the less real. 

The apparent superiority of the masculine role resides not in 
this, but in the character of man's “creation," which is more spec¬ 
tacular than woman’s, because more clearly stamped by his per¬ 
sonality. \\’hat man creates is produced by him alone, by his own 
initiative: he can therefore present it to himselt and others, say¬ 
ing. “I made that, it is I who have done it.” His own “genius,” 
—meaning thereby what is himself, unique and distinct—imprints 
itself, through his work, upon the external world and becomes 
visible to himself and everyone. 

Woman, on the other hand, does not alone and singly create 
her production, the child. Doubtless she alone builds it up, but 
at the instant of conception, after the virile sexual act which re¬ 
leased the spring of the creative process, the man has put his 
hereditary imprint upon the child to come. This explains the 
nostalgia that some women have for an eventual “partheno¬ 
genesis,” for some process in which they alone could create the 
child. When the child is born the mother brings it up, but there 
also, her influence combines with the father’s, with that of other 
persons and of the circumstances in general: neither physically 
nor psychically is the infant the woman’s own exclusive creation. 
Her own genius may be reflected in the creation, but not in any 
unique, unmistakable way. She can never say, “I alone have made 
it,” and thus a woman, inasmuch as she has a strong virile com¬ 
ponent, may feel humiliated in comparison with man. 

And yet, you see how illusory is the pretension behind all this! 
The satisfaction of expressing “oneself alone” distinctively in 
one s own creation, belongs to the illusory “divine fiction” of the 
human being, to its vain and erroneous pretense that it is a self- 
sufficient whole. If the virile “creation” is more flattering, it is 
not really worth any more than the feminine “creation.” In either 
case there is no genuine “creation.” in the sense of a person being 
the primary cause of his or her manifestation. The great scholar, 
artist or thinker, if he honestly obsetA’es himself, is aware that his 
work "creates itself” through him: such men. too. are only tools, 
instruments or channels for a creative force altogether beyond 
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them. The human being participates in the cosmic creation but 
he is not the author or first principle of it. The fact that the cos¬ 
mic power has used my organism by itself in order to create some¬ 
thing. or has made use of mine conjointly with others, is really 
without interest; it is only my vanity that thinks it is important. 

It is in virtue of this profound vanity of the human being that 
woman so often claims to be capable of equalling man in creative 
work which corresponds to the activity of the virile component. 
Certain women, endowed with a strong virile component, do in¬ 
deed distinguish themselves in such work, but since woman has, 
on the whole, less of the virile component than man, she has in 
general le.ss aptitude than man for creation in science, art or 
thought. And in truth, one has but to reflect a moment to see 
how little this matters. The relative inferiority of woman in 
masculine occupations represents no absolute inferiority whatso¬ 
ever. It is fully compensated by the creative inferiority of man 
in feminine domains: woman will ahvays be incomparable in the 
production and education of the child. 

There could be no real inferiority of woman unless she were 
less apt than man in realization of herself. But it is only under 
the sway of his own “vanity” that man, in certain periods of his¬ 
tory, ever asked himself whether woman had “a soul. Woman is 
able, through a different temporal realization, to attain the 
same timeless realization as man, by an interior development in 
which the two sexual components are transcended. 

Woman is not identical with man, and it is only mistakenly 
that she sometimes pretends to be. She has no need whatever to 
be the same as man in order not to be inferior to him. 

The Young Woman: I would be glad. sir. if you would come 
closer to the concrete and explain to me how conciliation is 
effected, in practice, between these two beings who are at once 
antagonistic and complementary. 

The Author: Since it is by their sexual function that these two 
beings are opposed and complementary, we will consider how the 
man and the woman are reconciled sexually. 

The two sexual components have different modes of manifesta¬ 
tion In their manifest behaviour one to another the man wants 
the sexual act and the woman grants it. Obviously the woman 
may desire the sexual act but it is not in the feminine component 
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to bring tliis desire into action in a direct manner, that is. prac¬ 
tically to take the initiative. But I must remind you that we are 
now speaking of woman in the sense of the pure feminine com¬ 
ponent. The woman, then, consents to the sexual act. that is. she 
grants it to the active desire of the man upon certain conditions. 
This conditional character of the woman’s consent shows that the 
feminine component, althougli static, is not for that reason inert. 
The woman may be compared to a fortress that the man is be¬ 
sieging; the fortress does not move about, nor is it merely pas¬ 
sive: it exhibits its autonomy bv offering surrender on conditions. 

Woman requires, for her consent, that man shall have proved 
his strength in one way or another. And as I shall show you, the 
satisfaction of this demand of hers gives woman a sense of victory 
that balances the victory she yields to man in letting him possess 
her. For there is no conciliation of the two components in the 
sexual act unless this act represents victory to both. You can see 
that the man's employment of his strength in view of the sexual 
act represents a victory for the woman: in thus utilizing his 
strength, the man is clearly abandoning his absolute pretension 
and admitting a degree of inferiority. He is concretely recogniz¬ 
ing that he lacks something to which he has no absolute right, 
since he makes efforts and takes pains to obtain it. The abdica¬ 
tion manifested in his making this effort is a recognition and 
affirmation of the woman, it respects her autonomy and has. for 
her. the significance of victory. 

The man may exliibit his strength, in view of the sexual act. 
in many ways, separable into two categories according to whether 
he manifests strength directly or indirectly. The direct tactic con¬ 
sists in a physical struggle with the woman: there we find again 
the situation of “violation. ' You know that an adult woman in 
normal health can resist the sexual assault of one man alone: the 
woman who is violated is therefore consenting in the end, more 
or less consciously: she does so when she has been sufficiently af¬ 
firmed by the efforts she has compelled him to put forth. In other 
cases the direct tactics are “subtle” or “moral" and consist of 
moral pressures brought directly to bear upon the woman's will; 
here the man is expending psychic strength. 

But the indirect tactic is more instructive to study, and more 
complex. Here the man exhibits no pressure upon the woman’s 
will but rather an aspiration by which he induces her wish to 
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consent. When a man courts a woman with the devotion of a 
love that is adoration, he is giving proof of his strength; the abdi¬ 
cation represented by this attitude of interior prostration implies 
an authentic strength of the Self, in its willingness to await and 
be dependent. When the man is taking every care of the woman, 
dedicating to her all his service and protection against the outer 
world, when he offers to be her guide, he again proves his 
strength, not this time against the woman’s in direct struggle, 
but against the external world and in her favour. He may also 
exhibit strength in a struggle against external obstacles that sepa¬ 
rate the woman from him. In general, every struggle of the man 
against the outer world carried on to the knowledge, or in the 
sight, of the woman, is a manifestation of strength which satisfies 
the feminine demand, even if the struggle does not involve the 
woman herself directly or indirectly. Many women feel no dis¬ 
position toward sexual surrender except towards men who have 
"proved themselves," who have triumphed over the outer world 
by their intelligence, or tenacity, or their duplicity or physical 
strength. The "efficiency" of a man conquers a woman even when 
it is not directed to her advantage. 

In the manifestation of his strength, when he intends it as a 
means of conquest over a woman, the man is in one sense affirm¬ 
ing himself, for he is exalted by the pressure he exerts, whether it 
be upon the woman or upon the outer world: but at the same 
time he is capitulating before the Self of the woman, recognizing 
her as a Self. 

Suppose, now, that the man has satisfied the woman’s demand 
by giving proof of his strength, and she consents to the sexual 
act: in that moment, as I said before, each of them has a victory: 
the man triumphs by possessing the besieged fortress and the 
woman triumphs by having made the man expend himself to 
win her. In giving herself, she crowns the man victorious, but 
triumphs herself for having led him to battle. Notice, too, a sense 
in which the woman’s victory is indeed greater than the mans. 
The man has brought about the act that he wanted to perform, 
but the woman has made him put forth effort: and there is a 
greater self-affirmation in making someone else act as we would 
wish—one is more affirmed in moving another person to action 
while remaining inactive oneself—than in acting on one s own 
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pan. It is natural therefore, that this balance in the woman’s 
favour is compensated by her sexual surrender and that "the 
loosening of the virgin’s girdle is the warrior’s reward." 

In the final reckoning, everything should be perfectly equili¬ 
brated in this reconciliation of the sexes: the essential opposition 
between the two sexual components need not at any moment pro¬ 
duce antagonism between the beings who are their bearers. 
Rightly to understand this, one must remember that a discussion 
is not necessarily a dispute: I can have a discussion with a friend 
without our being opposed to each other: we are opposed in our 
views, not in our being: and our partial opposition may end in a 
reconciliation that enriches us both. 

The Young Woman: That is a very pleasing description. It is a 
pity that reality does not more often conform to it. 

The Author: Too commonly, indeed, for reasons we shall soon 
see. the man. or the woman, or both together, try to cheat; and 
then the two beings are in opposition: there is a dispute and no 
longer a discussion. The woman makes excessive demands upon 
the man’s strength: she will yield only after having obtained not 
only what is just but the utmost possible: she may even refuse to 
surrender, whatever the man’s efforts have been. The man, on 
his side, tries to get the woman’s consent by expending as little 
of his strength as possible, or even none, or by appearing to spend 
strength without really doing so. 

When there is such cheating, on either side or on both, a 
balanced reconciliation of the components is lacking: the third 
term of the triple synthesis, the hypostasis constituted by the 
cosmic order, is not present. The false couple transgress the real 
order of things: and their psychological situation, unreconciled 
and unbalanced, cannot have the stability which is the attribute 
of the superior hypostasis. Such a pair either fall apart or else live 
m a continual repetition of incidents and accidents: they can 
never pursue, with that minimum of friction which can never 
be wholly avoided, the secure and stable line of a shared hap¬ 
piness. 

This brings us. as you will see. to conceive stability as an es¬ 
sential witness to the successful conciliation of the two opposites, 
that is, to see the successful relationship between the sexes as a 
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successful marriage. Marriage, the stability of this partnership, is 
in the cosmic order, and represents the fulfillment in equilibrium 
of the sexual life of man and woman. That success in this is diffi¬ 
cult does not alter the case at all. Many people think that the 
meaning of marriage consists solely in the necessity of procreation, 
in the needs of the children born of the union: they imagine that, 
if one day children should be produced in laboratories, there 
would be no further reason for marriage. As you have seen, how¬ 
ever. psychological study of the two sexual components and of 
their interplay and conciliation has brought us. apart from the 
question of reproduction, to see this conciliation as stable—that 
is, as marriage. 

We saw that the conciliation of the two components takes place 
in a double victory, a balanced, mutual affirmation. Ii is an ex¬ 
change by which both are the gainers: each can gain because, 
being of different structure, the affirmation of neither trespasses 
upon that of the other. It resembles for instance to what happens 
when I buy something: I prefer it to the money it costs me, and 
the vendor prefers the money to the thing he sells: so we both 
profit. It is a disregard of the qualitative point of view that makes 
some people think every exchange cheats one party or the other. 
If both man and woman are honest and do not try to trick them¬ 
selves into a false agreement, both gain by their union; and why 
should they not continue in it? All the more so because, in the 
course of time, they can progressively enhance their conciliation. 
Successful marriage is an art in which they can perfect themselves 
while more and more enriching one another. The longer it lasts 
—supposing that everything in it is “normal.” in conformity with 
the cosmic order—the more reason the married pair have to re¬ 
main united. 

In the “ideal” pair that we envisage, to which the reality can 
continuously approach, there is a double interchange. The pri 
mary exchange is that which we observed when we considered the 
man and the woman as pure sexual components, the woman 
rendering the service of sex, the man giving the woman protec- 
tion-that is. service that is not sexual but general. The secondary 
exchange takes place, however, between the virile component o 
the woman and the man’s feminine component: here it is tne 
man who renders sexual service to the woman, and receives a 
certain protection from her. service that is general and not sexuai. 
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In this giving of general service, the woman who has a strong 
virile component is often marvellous: her capacity for benevolent 
love towards the one man in her life can give one a glimpse of 
infinity. Whenever woman suffers from the idea that she is in¬ 
ferior to man, let her dispel the thought by remembering her 
matchless aptitude for devotion, all the exquisite delicacy and in¬ 
domitable strength that she can bring to the care of the one (hat 
she loves. Man can never equal her in this. 
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XXXI 


The Obstacles to Harmonious Marriasre 

O 


The primordial obstacle: lack of any deep and living 
sense of the cosmic order: absence of any real ''wis- 
dom”—Marriage contracted in order to "find happi- 
ness”; for mutual "possession”; with a reciprocal inde- 
pendence—Eventual psychic imbalance in one or both 
partners~The choice of a partner; how to recognize 
her—Difficulty of realizing monogamy: marriage and 

eroticism—Adultery—Divorce 


The Author: We must now leave the domain of the ideal 
"norm” and return to everyday reality which is much less aes¬ 
thetic. But you will be aware that we have not lost our time by 
studying the "norm”: knowledge of what the partners can be 
will enable us to understand why and how they are so often pre¬ 
vented from attaining it to any satisfactory degree. 

The Young Woman; While listening to you just now, I began 
to think the harmony of the married pair could be taken for 
granted. And then I remembered all the unhappy marriages that 
I know. Are there then so many obstacles in the way of harmony? 

The Author: There are many, indeed. The primordial obstacle 
is also that which is the most difficult of all to understand 
correctly. It resides in ignorance, more or less grave in different 
epochs, of the cosmic order—of the real order of things. To give 
you to understand clearly what I mean by this ignorance I must 
explain what is the reverse of it. By knowledge of the cosmic or 
der I do not mean conscious, intellectual, theoretical knowle ge 
but a comprehension lived out in actuality. I do not mean a is 
cursive intelligence but a wisdom that is felt by the whole 
and by the collectivity of beings. I emphasize this last point: tlie 
wisdom” of the individual, that is, an interior attitude towards 
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existence in conformity with the cosmic order, depends very 
much upon an ambiant wisdom, a right, collective scale of hu¬ 
man values. Of course every individual has his own scale of values, 
but he is mistaken if he thinks it is entirely personal and inde¬ 
pendent. Every epoch of each civilization has a certain ethic, a 
certain attitude towards the problem of human existence, with 
which the individual is impregnated and which influences him 
in far greater measure than he likes to believe. The individual 
more or less adores the idols of his time, of the collectivity he be¬ 
longs to. The human condition and the problem that it presents 
remain always the same, but both the interior and exterior atti¬ 
tudes of man confronting his condition vary with the times. The 
general conception of things, that which the Germans call the 
Weltanschauung, changes from epoch to epoch: the scale of values 
according to which your great-grandfather lived—or even your 
father—was different Irom that by which you live. And then, these 
different “conceptions of life" are more or less "wise,'' that is, 
more or less in conformity with the cosmic order. An age like 
ours, full of changes, of instability and of insecurity for the indi¬ 
vidual has, by that token, a conception of life that is equally far 
removed from the order of the cosmos: it is an age both physically 
and psychically out of balance. 

In such an age the individual—and this is not his fault—has 
only a feeble living comprehension of the real order of things. 
This is manifest in an eclipse of the third term of the hypostasis, 
and in consequence by great difficulty in reconciling the dualism. 
In regard to marriage, for instance, we find an eclipse of the idea 
of strength, profoundly and actively lived by the couple, as a 
reality superior to and independent of either of them. In the 
minds of young people marrying today, one hardly ever finds the 
conception of marriage considered as a work to be accomplished, 
existing beyond husband and wife, a constructive aim in which 
they will participate throughout life; these young people are 
thinking only of themselves, not of that which ought to unite 
thern progressively. The living, concrete idea of the marriage it¬ 
self is more or less absent; either the young people have no idea of 
u, or else they have one which is but an imaginary idea, abstract 
and unconnected with real life. 

In the former case, when they have no idea of marriage-in-itself, 
these young people marry each other to "find happiness." I raise 
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no objection to that idea, not in the least, I only say that a laying 
claim to mutual happiness is the interior attitude least propitious 
for its attainment. I showed you. in regard to “attachments,” the 
absurdity of raising demands: one does not enjoy having what one 
has claimed, for then one thinks of it as a minimum to be taken 
for granted, and one suffers as soon as one does not get the whole 
of it. Between “hoping” and “claiming” there is more than a 
merely terminological difference—psychologically there is an 
immense gulf. The subtle emotional values are not among those 
of which we can directly and avidly possess ourselves. 

Young people who marry to “find happiness” generally expect 
this happiness from the reciprocal possession; each expects to en¬ 
joy “possessing” the other as one might enjoy the possession of a 
beautiful car or a country house. And one need only reflect a 
minute to see the ominous absurdity of this notion of “possessing 
another human being, a bond that would rob the other of his or 
her own dearest possession, liberty. If I pretend that the other 
is "mine,” he or she can no longer make me a present of himself 
or herself: I have denied myself all hope of receiving that supreme 
gift. The whole meaning of the union breaks down if this free¬ 
dom to give disappears. The bond becomes sadly “con-jugal, life 
under a dead yoke instead of in the living relation and the adven¬ 
ture of its constant development. But I have said enough about 
all this, and of the terrible jealousy it involves, when we were 


discussing attachment, so it need not detain us long now. 

In other cases, young people who marry “to find happiness 
think they will find it in an amiable companionship in which 
both are free to “go their own ways,” neither taking account or 
the other. These are the “modern" marriages where there is no 
possessive claim whatsoever, at least in theory, and both partners 
think that, in an inverted way. unlimited satisfaction of then- 
fantasies is a duty they owe to themselves. This error is of a di - 
ferent type from the other; non-constraint appears as a uty, i 
stead of the duty of constraint; but there is still ari 

straint in that “duty." in that systematic A 

Service is no longer exacted, which is so far to the good, but any 

inwardly free renunciation of outward liberty as 

possible; neither of the married pair can now V 

ihing to the other; the most vivifying kmd of gift that they could 
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have exchanged is precluded. They want to exchange pleasures 
but not sufferings, thereby depriving themselves of a joy that can 
conciliate and transcend tlie duality of pleasure-pain. They are 
now united only for the better: the worse does not take long to 
separate them. 

Or perhaps the idea of marriage-in-itself does exist in the minds 
of the young people, but, as I said, it is neither concrete nor pro¬ 
found. it is a conscious, theoretical ideal, and superficial. It is the 
idea that “our marriage will not be like the others, we shall be 
united altogether and forever.” This ideal is a highly aesthetic 
one; but it is a terrible tyrant within, one who will never admit 
the actual imperfections amongst which we have to construct, 
with painful struggles and doubts, a living, harmonious reality. 
The inner conflict that we were studying in relation to repres¬ 
sion soon mobilizes its armies and launches them one against the 
other. In this “idealistic” husband and wife, the rancour of the 
beast oppressed by the angel produces a growing aversion in each, 
both towards the self and the other. They quarrel, and then each 
party detests the other for his or her own part in the dispute. 
They suffer increasingly from the lack of that contentment with 
themselves which was to follow the realization of their ideal. 
They are humiliated, and this weakens the sexual impulses. And 
they soon begin to talk of separation in order to protect them¬ 
selves against an aggressiveness that constantly increases. 

But the absence of wisdom—of any deep adherence to the real 
order of things—is seen not only in the disappearance of the idea 
of marriage-in-itself. Apart from marriage, it appears in all sorts 
of psychic imbalance in individuals. And these disequilibria 
make the individual very ill-prepared for an eventual marriage. 
Psychic disorder here is more serious than elsewhere: how can the 
subject succeed in the difficult, complex creation of a good mar¬ 
riage when he is unable to solve simpler problems of life? A very 
large number of those who marry are taking on a task which 
greatly exceeds their powers: they would need first to find their 
balance in things far more elementary. Many couples fail to at¬ 
tain harmony because one or both of the partners are in deep 
disharmony independently of the marriage. The situation of be¬ 
ing married may be remedial of some inner disharmonies but 
others it only aggravates. When a masochistic woman marries a 
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sadistic man, and is unconsciously marrying him just for that, 
their union is complementary only of their interior disharmonies; 
such a marriage is doubly inharmonious. 

All I have just been saying—and which one could elaborate 
endlessly—leads to the same conclusion: that the primordial 
obstacle to harmonious marriage is due to the absence of collec¬ 
tive and individual wisdom, to the lack of any general concep¬ 
tion of things in conformity with the cosmic order. 

The Young Woman: Supposing that the young man and the girl 
are “wise" in your sense of the word, will they not certainly make 
a harmonious marriage? Your primordial obstacle being over¬ 
come, will they encounter many others? 

The Author: Not many, if you like, but all the same there are 
others. First of all there is the delicate question of the choice of 
the partner. And then, even supposing that the partners are 
“wise" and well-suited, there is the formidable problem of realiz¬ 
ing gradually, in free consent, a sexually monogamous union. 

The Young Woman: Are you withholding some secret about the 
correct choice of partners? 

The Author: No infallible secret, alasl I can, however, give you 
a little information on that subject. Here we meet with the very 
mysterious law of “polarity" between human beings. Human 
beings are capable of “pooling" their intellectual life, starting 
from the same premises, two men can follow a chain of deductive 
reasoning that is strictly identical in their two minds; for here 
one is on a plane of generality which is the concern of all men in 
dealing with what they have in general, in common. This is not 
the case with their affective lives which are passed in the particu¬ 
lar. where no identity is possible. Though I can think exactly 
like another person-in so far, of course, as his thought and mine 
function impartially, and on a subject which does not set our ee 
ings in opposition—I cannot feel, react or behave exact Y * J 
anyone else. 1 can. by analogy with what I feel myself, understand 
approximately what another person is feeling; but our affective 
worlds nevertheless remain always distinct, and it is impossi e 
for us to “have them in common." Our feelings may move in 
parallel but not on the same lines. That is why, in the course 
of practical life together, each of the partners, m so tar as ne 
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asserts that his subjective judgments are objectively real, that is. 
to the extent that he thinks and says “this is good" instead of 
thinking and saying "1 like this." is necessarily led into a denial 
of the other one's own subjective world. Yet this objectifying of 
one's subjective tastes is a natural error: the ordinary human be¬ 
ing cannot always prevent himself from slipping into it, in the 
more or less automatic course of everyday living. Two human 
beings living together will therefore of necessity contradict one 
another more or less. But this negation of oneself by the other 
may be felt in very different ways, strongly. less strongly or 
hardly at all. 

And it is here that “polarity" intervenes. The psychic structure 
of the human being is complex but is integrated in each unique 
person: the psyche of a given person may be compared to a wire¬ 
less transmitter sending out all kinds of different sounds upon a 
single wave length. To pursue this metaphor, a good polarity 
between the partners is like a correspondence between their wave 
lengths which is such that they produce a minimum of discordant 
interferences. V'ou are familiar, of course, with the distinction 
that we draw between such-and-such a thing done by someone else 
and the "manner” or “style” of his doing it. Two people may offer 
me the same reproach, but not in the same “manner": I bristle up 
at the one but not at all at the other: even, perhaps, if they re¬ 
proach me in just the same words and although my effective dis¬ 
position at the time is identical towards both. The “style “ I am 
speaking of is a very subtle thing, not precisely attachable to 
anything in manifest conduct. It is related to the intuitive feel¬ 
ing of irrational sympathy or antipathy that one feels in one’s 
first contact with someone. 

The Young Woman: I understand what you mean about "polar¬ 
ity and I see the importance of this subtle correspondence be¬ 
tween psychic structures for their living together. But what prac¬ 
tical consequences can one draw from this idea, when choosing 
one's partner? 

The Author: It is possible for us. while we are choosing, to pay 
attention to this essential factor. But to appreciate so subtle a cor¬ 
respondence requires a no less subtle effort of attention. To know 
whether my own centre, in its depth, is in accord with the centre 
o another person in its depth, 1 have to listen rightly and pro- 

u 
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foundly, listen to a voice within me which comes from afar and 
is muted by distance. If I want to know what I feel thus pro¬ 
foundly I must leave off “reasoning” or “reflecting” and all super¬ 
ficial feeling, too: I have to withdraw from these too obvious 
perceptions if I want to be capable of the more tenuous but more 
precious perception. 

Frequently a young man who dreams of marrying some young 
woman “reflects” too much. Logical, discursive reasoning about 
it is not without usefulness, but these are instruments that are 
too coarse for detecting “polarity.” It is useful to know how to 
reflect, but that is not enough: one must also know when to send 
all reasoning to the devil and feel intuitively, beyond all logic. It 
is not always the girl most remarkable for objective “qualities” 
who will be the best partner for this “reflective” young man. 

In other cases, an erroneous choice is founded upon superficial 
impressions of the feelings. The deeper reality of the other per¬ 
son is not perceived, the one who chooses being dazzled by aspects 
that are merely accessory. Of such are the ambitious, choosing a 
girl who is rich or well born; the young girl, choosing the first 
comer because, at the lime, she feels an urgent need to get away 
from her family; the young man, wlio chooses a very beautiful 
girl in order to possess a wife whom all the men will envy him, 
etc. . . . An adoring love is often the cause of a bad choice, for 
the correspondence that is the basis of this kind of love differs 
altogether from that which promotes the harmony of living in 
common: it is often founded upon one physical or psychic pe¬ 
culiarity of the adored one, and not upon the wave length t at 
is given out by her whole structure: it requires less strict discrimi 
nation to choose a woman to adore than to choose a woman wit 
whom one can live in harmony. 


The Young Woman: Then he or she who wishes to marry has to 
know how to silence, now and then, his reasoning and summing- 
up, and listen to the small, wise voice of his profoundest sym¬ 
pathy? 

The Author: Yes, he should ask himself whether, 
the affective fluctuations on the surface, he feels all is we ^ . 

is with the other, deeply at ease, in a kind of steady, 
euphoria, although nothing in it is spectacular or ^ 

it is on that simple, sweet and. as it were, obscure euphoria that 
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one can build up a harmonious everyday life: wiih this, the du¬ 
alities and contrasts of superficial emotional reactions can be 
reconciled. 

The Young Woman: I would like our present study to end upon 
a likable prospect, such as "they lived happily ever after and had 
lots of children." Won’t that be so, if we suppose that our mar¬ 
ried pair are individually well-b.ilanced and that their union is 
one of a right "polarity”? 

The Author: No, this is still not enough. For our "normal" mar¬ 
riage requires sexual fidelity, freely and reciprocally observed, 
although such fidelity is not necessarily implied in all the equi¬ 
libria you have just mentioned. The sexual desires are the most 
capricious of all. the hardest to integrate into a free and volun¬ 
tary discipline. To the degree that he has a virile component, a 
human being who is capable of living on the plane of images 
tends to live there sexually, that is, to feel and to gratify his erotic 
impulse. But remember all we have seen while studying eroticism 
—that it implies an unresolved tension, an excitation that delays 
its own satisfaction, a constant dvnamism and obstacles to be sur- 
mounted: it drives us either towards "another” who is never en¬ 
tirely accessible, or towards a new partner one has not yet had ac¬ 
cess to. The situation of harmonious marriage is not incompatible 
with sexuality upon the plane of sensation, but it is incompatible 
with sexuality upon the plane of images—with eroticism. 

The Young Woman: Then I don't see how the difficulty can be 
resolved. For it is impossible to be an ordinary human being and 
not to live upon this plane of images where one has the most vivid 
experience. You said that yourself. 

The Author: You rightly admit that the human being cannot 
live upon the plane of images, but you come to your pessimistic 
conclusion too quickly. No doubt the wife, when the first times 
are past, cannot represent for her husband that abstract and 
general "dream of woman" which is the magnetic pole of the 
erotic impulse: from that point of view the first pretty face that 
passes has more attractive value. Nor is the solution of our diffi¬ 
culty to be found in that direction. The husband also cannot 
become interiorly monogamous, that is, he cannot devaluate 
Within himself every imagination of the possession of women 
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Other than his wife. But what is possible, is that the husband 
should manage to destroy, by a right understanding, any auto¬ 
matic gearing of his polygamous thoughts to his conduct; the 
source of his sexual desire remains upon the plane of ‘‘woman" 
in general, but the satisfaction of this desire does not necessitate 
an object belonging to that plane, and can be concentrated in the 
wife. I know very well that the wife often hates, in her pride, not 
to be the particular and unique object of her husband's desires; 
she would like to sum up all of "woman” for him and animate all 
his erotic imagery. But the self-love of such a woman is carrying 
her far from an exact understanding of the real order of things. 
If she grows more "wise” she will understand that the cosmic 
force of the desire active in her husband cannot have her particu¬ 
lar gratification for its sole end: she will realize that she cannot 
eclipse and annul all other women in her husband’s desires, and 
be the only representative, for him. of the whole feminine sex. 

And what I have just said is of course equally true if you re¬ 
verse the placing of the words "husband” and "wife.” 

This dissociation between the ever polygamous desire and the 
monogamous conduct to be attained is not an easy matter. It pre¬ 
supposes a complete dissolution of the enticing illusion of a 
change of sexual object. And that means an understanding that 
is not possible, for many persons, until after an experience cor¬ 
rectly interpreted. Nor should a conjugal infidelity be regarded 
fatalistically as the wreck of the marriage: it may prove to have 
been an incident necessary to the achievement of harmony. You 
will understand that, if you reflect impartially, setting aside all 
self-love and theoretical idealism. 


The Young Woman: It is true that the marriages of some friends 
of mine have become more united, following upon the unfait 
fulness of one or the other. 


The Author; Adultery of course endangers a marriage, but 
it also constitutes, for the partners, a remarkable opportunity tor 
showing their wisdom, their understanding and their frien s ip- 
and if so, for uniting them more firmly, and in a truer, more con¬ 
crete and vital way. 

The Young Woman: If a harmonious marriage is after all so diffi¬ 
cult to build up, how is it that there are not more separations 
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The Author; Sometimes the discord itself is what makes the 
bond endure: one sees that, for instance, in sado-masochistic 
couples. Usually the bond holds in spite of the discord; there are 
many possible reasons why a couple may feel more repugnance to 
a separation than to their disharmony: they “would like that 
still less." 

Sometimes adulierv—this time of a chronic character—enables 
one, or even both partners to put up with a bad marriage. But 
special cases are so numerous that your question discourages me. 

The Young Woman: Perhaps you will answer in the same way 
if I ask you what you think about divorce? 

The Author: I thought you wanted a happy ending? 

Divorce is excluded from the cosmic order, from the objective 
ideal: so that marriage of necessity tries every other way. Divorce 
is however an understandable incident in the course of the evo¬ 
lution of imperfect human beings towards their improvement, 
and in some cases is the price that must be paid for it. The wis¬ 
dom of the nations decrees that, if it is human to err. it is devilish 
to persist in error, and certain marriages are obvious errors, be¬ 
cause of imbalance in one or both partners or the absence of 
‘■polarity.’’ Divorce is a grave remedy never lightly to be recom¬ 
mended. but one it is occasionally wise to consider and apply. If 
divorce is intelligently resorted to by unlucky but understanding 
partners, it can even open the way to firm and living friendship. 
Those mortal hatreds you see too often after a divorce do not 
arise from the divorce itself but from stupidity, from the one-sided 
misunderstandings of the previous partners. Do we not also see 
mortal hatreds in the bosom of some lasting marriages? 

The Young Woman: Don’t imagine that I have given up hope of 
my happy ending. Will you not. in conclusion, let us suppose that 
all the many obstacles to a happy marriage have been overcome? 

The Author: Willingly, but you know very well that happiness 
hardly lends itself to description. A happy life is a thing so in¬ 
terior that it eludes our observation. It has roots, at it were, that 
grow deep into a nourishing soil and are hidden from our view. 
One can see only that which appears above the soil, the varied 
manifestations of the virile and the feminine components, as they 
co operate in the cosmic creation. 
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A 

Absolute, 112, 150. 206: ethical. 256: 
identification with. 17: judgment, 
83!: nature of man, J4f. 24, 175; 
principle, 64. 69, 173. 192, 204 
abstraction, capacity for. 39. 41, 98 
abstractive intelligence, 56, 59 
adoration, 2ff, 6ff. i3ff. i9ff, 23!!. 
3off, 69, 71, io8. 117, i2if, i54f. 
157. 288: ambivalence in. 53: as 
distinct from desire, 110: attained 
from below. 72; basis of. 13: 
capacity for, 30. 136. 146: causes 
bad choice of partner. 298: cor¬ 
responding to emotional centre, 
73: detachment in. 56: dramatic 
conclusion of, 43: essentially vir¬ 
ile. igf: mixed with appetitive 
love. 72: mixed with benevolent 
love. 6j; object of. afif; pure, 7f, 
21. 28. 32. 36. 38!?. 61. 72. l32fF, 

‘ 50 - i 55 ' > 75 ' requires ob¬ 

stacles, 116 

adultery, 3oof 

affirmation, 35. 47, 146, 151; im¬ 
portance for woman, ifisff; in 
eroticism. 232: of adolescents and 
adults, jgf; of children, adequate 
or inadequate, io8f; of woman. 
2871!: through being object of sex¬ 
ual desire. 49/!; through infidelity. 
45: through sexual desire, 5of: 
virile, 239; see also self-affirmation 
aggression, feminine. 244 
altruism. 5. 10, 54f, 57, 62, 65, 149; 

in sexual enjoyment. 236 
ambisexuality, 279!! 
amnesia. 207 


Antinea, 244 

"angel” in man, 257!!. 295 
anguish. 66. 71, 119, 207f: alleviated 
in infirmity. 208: manifested in 
onanism. 268; relieved in sexual 
act, 259; see also anxiety 
animality in man, Sgf 
animistic attitude. 48, 84 
anxiety. 198: release from in happi¬ 
ness, 197: see also anguish 
appetitive love. 3. 10, 21. 36. 45!!, 54, 
^9^- 74- *39: distinct from be¬ 
nevolence. 4f; as reciprocated de¬ 
sire, 46ff: corresponding to physi¬ 
cal centre, 73: mingled with 
adoration, 44: related to self-love. 
205 

Augustine. St.. 9 

attachment. 4, 23. 30. 32. 72. 149. 
>69. 205, 208: as affirmation. 19, 
195: as defeat. igSff; as need of 
secure possession. igofF; as quality 
of appetitive love. 22; as substi¬ 
tute for love, 212: fear of. 194: 
in eroticism, 232: inevitable tend¬ 
ency to. 194; three stages of, 201; 
to marriage. 170 

B 

"bad character.” 63 

Baudelaire. 119 

Beaumarchais, 176 

"beast” in man. 237!!, 26if. 295 

beauty, intellectual. i23fl; moral. 

i23ff; perception of, i27f 
"being in love,” u, 26 
benevolent love. 2ff. 54!?. 62. 69^ 
107. 214: as cause of suffering. 66: 
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benevolent love (cont.) 

as joy of doing good, 64; as quality 
of God, 64: as stricture for an¬ 
other’s “good," 59; corresponding 
to intellectual centre, 73: in the 
optimist, 67!; mixed with adora¬ 
tion, to: mixed with appetitive 
love, 58, 61; pure, 54!! 

Bergson, Henri, 185 
“blindness” in love, 37f 

C 

Casanova, 231, 232, 244 
centres of man, instinctual, emo¬ 
tional, intellectual, 73, 270 
chastity, 257; see also continence 
Cherubino, psychic type of, i76f 
child, environmental influences on, 
258; interior development of, 24: 
self-aflirmation of, 59; traumatic 
experiences of, 59 

childbirth, as affecting female sen¬ 
suality, 242: as cause of frigidity, 

childhood impressions, 25, 4of, 77, 
i25ff, 255 

Christian morality and sex, 85 
clitoral type, 241 
coitus, "interior," 25, I34f 
comedy of love, 164^ 187, 189 
compulsion to sexual act, 244. 260 
conciliation of sexes, 286if 
conflict in erotic love, 2i6ff; in sex¬ 
ual relationships, 237 
continence, 76, 78 

cosmic creation, 3of: man’s rdle in, 
284!!: woman’s r 61 e in, 283!! 
cosmic force, 250 

cosmic order, 128, 139, 275, 282f. 293 
couple, normal or ideal, 282! 

D 

death, acceptance of. 202: fear of, 
206; problem of, 198: suicide, 207: 
wish for, 207 

de Beauvoir. Simone, 216, 222 
dc Rougemont, Denis, 86, ii 7 - * 2 ® 


de Sade, 95. 99 

defeat mechanism, 218 

defeatism, neurotic. i62ff, 169, i87f; 

see also neurosis of defeat 
defense mechanism, 259 
demonstrative behaviour in love, 

detachment, 135,201; in adoration, 55 
disillusionment, response to, 63 
divine image. 27, 204; autonomous, 
31; crystallization of, 31: first for¬ 
mation of, 24; identification with 
beloved woman, 21; shackled to 
subject, 3of; 

projection of divine image, 28. 30. 
100, 132, 134, 202: active, 140: 
capacity for, 26: eternal, 1331: in 
adoration, 22: on nature, 22: on 
man’s temporal image, 40: on sev¬ 
eral women, 136: weakness of, 41; 
withdrawal of. 135 
Divine, perception of, 6, 24. 
i04f, iigf. t22ff, 137. 153 ' | 55 * 

176. 214. 277: as experience of joy. 
33. 36: as necessity. 146: free of 
sexual desire. 132: in its practical 
aspect, 34!; in music and nature, 
J34; persisting. i36f: pure, 122; 
with sexual desire, 132 
divinization of love object, 7 if: 0 
theories. 23 
divorce, 182, 301 

Don Juan, psychic type of. siglt. 

229.239. 244 
Don Quixote, 186 
dream symbolism of sexual act, 92 

E 

Ego. 15: affirmation of. 171: crystal¬ 
lization of. 25, 38. 4 *' 

125. 142. 144: development ot. 

22 f. 41: illusory character of. i?' 
negation of, i?*: of child. 3 *: 
premise for transcendence of. i 44 « 
projection of. 21; strength of. 109; 
see also self 
egoism. 55. i 39 
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Ellis, Havelock. 870 
enslavement. 21. 137, 200; need for, 
igS: voluntary, 221 
Eros, 138 

erotic excitation, 105 
erotic experience, early, 152 
"erotic house," io6f, logf, 130, 277f 
erotic images, 94. J03, 229, 248, 272: 
external. 97!?; homosexual. 280: 
immoral or pers-erse, 262; mental, 
95f!; of nude women, 138; of situ¬ 
ations. 102 

erotic impulse, tendency of, > i5f 
erotic initiation, higher phases of. 

163: see also sexual initiation 
erotic literature, 99! 
erotic love. 93!!, 129!!. 148. 149; as 
mixture of adoration and desire, 
i04fl; compared with adoration. 
132!?; its deadlock, m 6; its mech¬ 
anism, 188; on plane of images, 
i 12 

erotic objects, too 
erotic pictures, 138 
erotic "richness” of object, 111 f 
erotic technique, 84>,249 
eroticism, 74!!. 82. 9311, 103 
ethics. 124: environmental, 255. 258 
exhibitionism. 148. 272 
existence, feeling of. 212: problem 
of, I72f 

F 

falling in love, 6, 23. 25, 31. 164, 
176 

fear, as fundamental emotion of 
man. 173; detrimental to develop¬ 
ment of self, 238: inversion of, 
>73: in benevolent love. 149: in 
erotic love. 149; of death. 206: of 
defeat. 239: of denial, 150: of 
loving, 29. i47ff. ,6off. >65; of 
losing one’s total image. 2o6ff: of 
not being,” 180; of physical love. 
147: of reality, 110, 111; of sexual 
failure, 229f 

feminine component, igf, 75, 13711. 


148. 166. 282; active in attach¬ 
ment. 195: in narcissism, i39ff; in 
man, 273: static, igf, 141, 283, 301 
femininity in woman, 246: accept¬ 
ance of. 236, 238. 243; see also 
feminine component 
fetishism, 101. 272 
fixation. 26 

friendship between man and 
woman. 167; between erotic part¬ 
ners, 2i6. 218 

Freud, 79, 84f: Freudian psycho¬ 
analysis. 113 

frigidity, sexual, 263; enhanced by 
sexual licence. 244, 263: in 

woman. 233ff. 238. 84off; mas¬ 
culine, 238f 

G 

genital function, 80 
Gide, Andri^, 93 

"great love,” 109, 169, 22if; preju¬ 
dice in favor of. 173 
"great lover,” 186. i88 

H 

Hamlet, 150 
Hall. Radcliffe, 281 
homosexuality, 83f. 874ff: as sterile 
phenomenon, 276: caused by ne¬ 
gation. 276f: by psychological 
trauma, 277, 279: by eroticism in 
mother relation. 278!; different 
from perversions. 28of: its active 
and passive character. 273 
humiliation, 144. 146. 164. 238, 240: 
by impotence, 230: detrimental to 
erotic excitation. 130, 2i5ff: to 
perception of divine. 131; in mar- 
riage. 293: in sexual exhibition¬ 
ism, 272; in woman, by her sexual 
physiology. 234!; of man. through 
female frigidity. 242: revenge for, 
213! 

Huxley, Aldous, 246 
hypostasis. 192, 199, 231. 289. 293 
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I 

ima/re. i6fF: capacity for projection 
of. 25; Ideal image of man, 64, 
255f, 261: interior, of divinity. 16; 
of oneself, as mirrored in others, 
67: projection of. 16. 22, 39; with¬ 
drawal of projection. 43; see also 
plane of images 

imaginative power, 12, 17, 39f, 94, 
131. 144: impairment in child¬ 
hood, 41: in erotic situations. 228 
imaginary love affairs. 189 
impotence, 2i8ff; sexual, 225ff: ac¬ 
cidental, 229; chronic. 229, 231; 
gradual, 230; partial, 231 
incompatibility, 219 
inferiority complex in man, 242 
infidelity. 45, 296, 299!! 
inhibition, 1671!; danger of. 188; 
erotic. 228: intellectual. 231: of 
sexual pleasure in woman, 240; 
sexual. 216. 218. 231 
initiation, see sexual initiation 
inversion, 276 

J 

jealousy, 198; in marriage, 294 

K 

Kafka. 162 

L 

La Rochefoucauld, 38 
"law of three,” 69f. 199. 217, 250 
lil>ido. 77ff, gof. tojf. M4f: dis¬ 
charged in imagination, 95: see 
also vital energy 
love of beauty, >20 
love of justice. 57! 

love of self, 203ff: see also self-love 
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100, 222f; as reciprocal possession, 
294; as reciprocal freedom. 294; 
as work to be accomplished, 293; 
aggressiveness of partnen. 295; 
between psychically disturbed 
partners. 295; choice of partners. 
295; contracted to find happiness, 
293ff; dream of ideal marriage, 
182; exchange between feminine 
and virile components in. 290; 
happiness in, igsff. 301: in har¬ 
mony with cosmic order. 293; ob¬ 
stacles against marital harmony, 
292f; psychological foundation of, 
283f: sexual monogamy in, 296!! 
masochism, 6. 55. 158. 186, 215, 2t8; 

see also sado-masochism 
masturbation, 92. 108, 234, 254, 266: 

excessive. 26of 
maternal component. 168 
Nfessalina. 244 

modesty, 74. »47ff; moral. 149 

N 

narcissism, 17. 31, > 59 ^' 
and positive, 172: feminine mode 
of erotic love. 142; negative. 141, 

> 43 ff. M 7 - > 55 ®' '56. > 59 - 

212; positive, i4ofF, t 44 ^' * 49 * 

152f, 155. 2I2f, 231. »77 
negation, acceptance of. 196: fear of. 
151; negation of self, 63, J43f. 
i6if; 

negative emotions, 117 

nervous depression, resulting from 
sexual repression, 261 
neurosis of defeat. 243f 
Nietzsche, 196 

normal relation between man and 
woman. 282 

Not-Self. 162. i 73 « *46- 268: aware¬ 
ness of. 142; communion with. 199 
nourishment, psychic, zff. 58. 6 "' 

156. 198. 269; in children, 4 » 

O 

obstacles, need for in erotic love. 


M 

marriage, and erotic love. 179* 

an. 290; as anti-erotic situation, 
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i77ff: to love. 151: interior and 
exterior. i i6f 

onanism, 92. 240. 2651!; in adults. 
266: as safety valve, 267: symbolic 
meaning of. 268 
orgasm, 236. 2476 
original sin. 85 

P 

passion. 2of, 72, 86, 137, 175 
penis envy. 240 
"perfect love,” > 16 
perversions. 269!?: as inversion of 
universal ideals, 277: as impulses 
in sexual repression. 259f; as tend¬ 
encies to hostility. 271: in erotic 
images of the normal person. 272: 
of eroticism. 270 

plane of images. 39. 68. 74, 81. 107. 
1 »5. 121. >24. 128. 136. 138, 149. 
178 

plane of sensations. 12. 45, 65, 74, 
80, 82, 107, III, I 15. 12 if. 124. 
128. 138. 246. 299 

Plato. 18, 23. 27. 34, 105. 129, 131, 
254. 276: Platonic love, 129 
possessivcness. 4: see also attachment 
potency, sexual. 218; in subtle man. 
247f; super potency. 231!; see also 
impotence 

prejudices, aesthetic and ethical. 47!. 
62. 64, 84; against altruism. 149: 
against onanism. 266fF; against 
pleasure. 88; against self-love. 143; 
against sexuality. 79. 82!!. 84!?. 
88ff. 223. 255; in favour of attach¬ 
ment, 201; in favour of sexuality, 

8511 

pride, 22of{; as overcompensation, 
212: of oneself. 2o8ff 
projection, see divine image 
Proust, 67. 206 

R 

repression, see sexual repression 
Rimbaud, 109, 204, 267 
Rousseau. J. J.. 62f 


S 

sado-masochism. 27, 46, 223f, 272, 
296; in marriage, 46, 301 
self, deception of. i84fF: denial of. 
156: development of, 278: dis¬ 
crimination of. 24; exaltation of, 
123; growth of. 279: multiplicity 
of. 203ff; negation of, 164: ne¬ 
gated in marriage. 297; projection 
of, 13!; strengthening of. 136, 144: 
subjective. 121: temporal. 163: 
timeless. 163; true, 121: unified. 
13: valuation of. 49f: weakness of, 
200: see also Ego 

self-affirmation. 4. 40, i43f. 148, 
i6iff; as timeless being, 51: defec¬ 
tive. 41: in children. 62: its satis¬ 
factions. 46: through benevolence. 
62; through struggle, 219: see also 
affirmation 

self-love. 38!. 54. 132, 137. 144. i48f. 
213!?; gratification of. 145!: nega¬ 
tive. 205; of child, 31: related to 
erotic love, 214!!: related to be¬ 
nevolent love. 234: release from, 
30; see also narcissism 
self-realization. 17, 33. 48f. 91!. 150. 
• 44 - • 94 - *41- * 5 >. 26of. 284. 286; 
capacity for. 201, 236f; in relation 
to suicide. 146: total. 199 
sensations, plane of, see plane of 
sensations 
sex as sers-ice, 61 
sex appeal in man. 237 
sexual act. 73. 106. 130!. 223: as per¬ 
sonal victory. 46. 287: as point of 
polarization. 114!; compulsion to. 
• 35 ' * 44 ' * 59 ^: gratification in. 277: 
inaesihetic. 89f; influenced by 
prejudices. 248!; interdict against, 
247: its animal aspect. 246: iu 
creative aspect. 246: its psychic as¬ 
pect, 243: necessary to relate erotic 
image to object. 134!; on plane 
of images. 247; self-mastery in. 
248ff: symbolic of self-realization. 
25 > 
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sexual desire, 2, 26, 114; as discom¬ 
fort, 76f; as tension, 26, 93!!: see 
also appetitive love 
sexual dualism, as conciliation, 283f; 
as conflict, 283 

sexual energy as source of all ener¬ 
gies, 79: waste of, 9if 
sexual excesses, 76f, 244 
sexual freedom, 263 
sexual initiation, i07f. 241; femi¬ 
nine, 240: as cause of homosex¬ 
uality. 277 

sexual obsessions, 76 
sexual organs, 19. 84; inaesthetic, 
Sgf 

sexual pleasure, in woman, 233, 239; 

compulsion to, 154, 244, 260 
sexual repression, 76f, 252fF: as cause 
of onanism, 267; as interior con¬ 
flict. 263; perverse impulses in, 
259!. 272 

sexual satisfaction, 130; importance 
of, 105: in woman, 239; as remedy 
against repression, 262 
sexual virility in woman, 240 
sexuality, analogous with excretion, 
75!; as excretion of vital force, 78; 
in children. 84: in fear of loving. 
i68f: in prostitution, 92; on plane 
of images, 93; on plane of sensa¬ 
tions. 80: preoccupation with, 74; 
related to procreation, 75 
"spoiled child," 60, 197, 258 
Siekel. Wilhelm, 262 
sublimation, 115 


subtle potency, loyff, iiof, 144, 163, 
172, 216, 218, 222; its qualities in 
man, aigff 

suicide, 146, 158, 207. 257. 261 
Supreme Principle, 25, 33 

T 

"thunderbolt.” 27. 29, 176 
timidity. 41, 110,214. 267 
trauma, in homosexuality, aySff; its 
positive aspect, 126; traumatic ex¬ 
periences in children, 59 

U 

uniqueness, feeling of, 206, 208, 211 

V 

vaginal type, 241 
Valery, Paul, 129, 210 
"vamp," 219 
vanity, 2ioff. 286 
violation, 287 

virile component, 19. 95. >38. 142, 
163, 166, 234, 282, 301; dynamic, 
igf, 284: in woman, 20, 235, 237!!. 
244. agof 

vital energy, wastage of in sexual re¬ 
pression, 260 

W 

will power, 205 
wish to love, lyiff 

withdrawal of unsolicited love. 165 
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